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The volume presents ten case studies on the 
formation of complex polities in pre-colonial 
period in the tribal regions of Eastern and 
Northeastern India : Garhjat Orissa, Chotanag- 
pur, Mallabhum, Assam ( Ahom State ), 
Meghalaya (Khasi and Jayantia chieftaincies/ 
principalities), Mizoram, Manipur, Cachar 
(Dimasa) and Sikkim. The ten case studies 
were presented by three anthropologists, a 
sociologist, a political scientist and five 
historians. Dr. Surajit Chandra Sinha directed 
the Workshop and edited the proceedings of 
the volume. 


None of the kingdoms and states described 
in this volume appear to be “primary states" 
which developed out of endogenous ethnic 
based evolutionary process. It became obvious 
that the process of evolution of higher level of 
polities could be effectively studied only in the 
context of exploring the patterns of interaction 
between the indigenous tribal systems and the 
exogenous state systems. Stimulus diffusion of 
exogenous ideas or models of kingships often 
played an important role in the formation of 
higher polities in the tribal regions, 


In the various case Studies, there is an 
emphasis on examining the ecological dimen- 
sions, patterns of surplus generatio: 
and redistribution, ro] 
the head of Society, 


D, extraction 
e of the chief or king as 
religion and culture. 
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TRIBAL POLITIES AND STATE SYSTEMS 


I still stick to the endogenous evolutionary proposition. 
But it now appears to me that the historical reality of emer- 
gence of the kingdoms in the hill-forest tribal regions of eastern 
India cannot be Properly understood unless specific kingdoms 
or principalities are placed in the wider contest of interaction 
with the neighbouring tribal-linked kingdoms in the forest regions 
and the larger state and civilizational systems of the plains. 

I was interested in comparing notes with other scholars, 
mainly historians and anthropologists, who were engaged in 
research on the problem of state formation in the different tribal 
regions of India. When I joined the Centre for Studies in 

cutta in 1980, Professor Barun De suggested 

à workshop where a number of scholars 

in anthropology and history could be invited to present their 

Case studies on state formation in different .tribal regions in 
India. 

and 5, 1980, we 

ribal polities and 


» One socio- 


They include the 
Chotanagpur Raj in Bihar, ex-princely 


Barahabhum! and Mallabhum in Western Rarh 
rn India and Khasi and Jaintia, Dimasa. Ahom 


m ates and Mizo chiefdom in north-east India and 
Sikkim State in the Eastern Himalayan mountains. 


Storians. 
following polities : 


States of Orissa, 
Uplands in Easte 


II 
LEVELS OF POLITIES : 
Anthropologists place 
tural evolution above 
around in bands, 


DEFINITIONS 


in a position in cul- 

nd gatherers moving 
among whom | ог clan organisation 
ог аге feebly developed, 


of groups : families are join- 
mmunities, villages 
up the tribe or 
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‘people’. They may form a segmentary hierarchy. A tribe 
tends to remain egalitarian in that no one of the families is 
politically superior or more powerful in hereditary rank than 
any other. In a tribal system differentiation of structure, how- 
ever, has not been carried to the point where separate bodies 
of political control, full economic specialization or true full 
time religious specialization have developed. 

In contrast to the ideal egalitarian tribal system we find 
cases which involve rise in the prestige of the person holding 
the office of chief. ‘Chiefdoms’ are thus characterized by 
hereditary ranks. Chiefdoms are closely related to redistribu- 
tion as a mode of common exchange, whereas in the tribes it 
is typically reciprocal. The chiefdoms provide a centralized 
direction to a hitherto tribal society and gives greater pro- 
ductivity without necessarily any change in technological 
methods. But they do not have true government. The chief- 
dom is a development of the segmentary tribal system to higher 
level of integration. А chiefdom is, however, not a class 
society.? 

A ‘state’ has a true government, public and sovereign, 
structurally separated from the underlying population and is 
set above them. 

So far I have given abstract definition of levels of polities 
in a universal evolutionary sequence. 

In most of the case-studies presented in this volume 
there is not only co-existence and interaction of tribal organi- 
sations, chiefdoms, archaic states and larger state systems of 
the pre-colonial period, there are even bands of hunters and 
gatherers co-existing 1n the same field. We are therefore deal- 
lex interacting fields of secondary primitive hun- 


ing with comp ] r 
ed and gatherers, secondary tribesmen and chiefdoms and 


= n principalities and states overlain by 
a bor ie cde of modern multi-state 
sovereign federal political formation since per не It | 
important to consider that the overriding ee po» ure сом 
ideology of the caste system give a very specia yer 
the study of the formation of principalities in the tri al ied 
The caste system draws the tribal systems, including t e tri a 
based principalities, within the broader frame of the Pis 
tional and state systems of the plains. The structure o the 
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III 


MODELS OF STIMULUS DIFFUSION 


The above case studies Tepresent two major types of social 
and political formations : 

(i) Eastern India—principalities or States operating in 
à situation of tribe-caste/peasant continuum," correlated to an 
ecological base of hill-plateau-plains continuity. 

Gi)  North-eastern India—tribe caste/peasant contrast in 
socio-political formations and correlated ecology of hill-plains 
contrast. 

The frontier mountain kingdom of Sikkim offer a special 
Situation on account of its sharp isolation from the plains of 
India. 

The case studies described in this volume represent mainly 


three distinct historically designed models of ‘stimulus diffu- 
sion’ : 


(1) Chattisgarh’ and Garhjat Orissa model of Ksha- 
triya-Rajput kingdoms? : Chotanagpur Raj, Ex-princely 
states of Orissa, and Mallabhum ; (ii) Southeast Asian 
model! : Ahom-Tai/Shan model—Ahom and Мене 
States ; (ii) Tibetan-Bhotiya model!!— Sikkim. 


The Khasi and Ja 
regions) exhibit a unique pattern with their 
sion and elaborate operation of 

It is interesting to 
state in Meghalaya and the former Dimasa state in Cachar 
combine two levels of 
democratic chiefdoms in the hills and hinduised monarchial/ 
feudal rule in the plains. The Rajas of the above two states 
used to strike a balance between cultural communication and 
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The kingdom of Sikkim was established in 1642 by a 
group of Tibetan adventurers on the endogenous base of the 
pre-Lamaist Kirati tribes—the Lepcha, Limbu and the Magar, 
who mainly followed a subsistence forest economy of hunting 
and collecting, and fishing. Ultimately the immigrant Lamaist 
pastoral Bhotias emerged as the master of the land and poli- 
tical system was shaped on the basis of Lamaist theocracy. 
A. C. Sinha presents Sikkim as a case of state formation in the 
frontier of three cultural-political areas—Tibetan, Nepalese 
(Hindu) and tribal. The Terrai and Duars swamps isolated 
Sikkim from the Indian core. Sinha describes the emergent 
Sikkimese polity as ‘frontier feudalism’. Sikkimese ruler was 
a sovereign in his territory and a vassal in Tibet. It is interest- 
ing that feudalism in Sikkim was not based on agriculture, but 
primarily on pastoralism and control over wide topographical 
niches. The ruler had direct control over the entire land, 
which was divided into territorial units Dzong and the estates 
were put under vassals, the Kazis. The land was cultivated 
by bonded families and slaves. The king attempted to accom- 
modate the interest of both the endogenous Lepcha chiefs and 
his associate Bhotia warriors. 


IV 


PRIMARY OR SECONDARY STATES 
In the study of early state formation a major issue was 
raised whether the cases studied represented primary 
(pristine) or secondary formations.? None of the kingdoms 
or states described in this volume are ‘primary states’ in the 
sense that the states emerged primarily out of endogenous 
ethnic based evolutionary process. In the case of most of 
the kingdoms and states, the polities were built by conquest 
or have been significantly influenced by ‘stimulus diffusion’ of 
models from earlier periods or from outside the specific terri- 
tories under consideration. The Khasi Siyems, however, pro- 
vide a unique pattern which is partly explainable in terms of 
their relatively isolated location on the hills. They do not seem 
to have been seriously influenced by clearly definable external 


models like Rajput-Kshatriya, Tai-Shan or Tibetan. It will, 
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however, need more detailed comparison with Mon-Khmer 
polities in southeast Asia before we come to a firm conclusion 
about the nature of exogenous impulses on the formation of 
Khasi Siyems. 

R. K. Saha's paper 'State Formation among the Meitei 
of Manipur' indicates that the Meitei kingdom was perhaps 
primarily the product of inter-clan feuds within the Мене 
ethnic group in Manipur valley. Among these clans the 
Ningthouja clan chief overpowered others, gained control over 
the fertile rice land and established the Meitei kingdom. Con- 
sidering the records of periodic warfare with the Burmese 
Kings, and encounters with Ahom and Dimasa and Jaintia 
States, it is difficult to be sure whether the evolution of the 
Meitei state structure is not the product of interaction of the 


Meitei clan chiefs with the surrounding states and of stimulus 
diffusion of ideas of kingship. 


У 


SURPLUS GENERATION, EXTRACTION AND REDISTRIBUTION 


From the cases presented and discussed in the volume we 
find significant correlation between the degree of surplus gene- 
rated through appropriate technological innovations and the 
level of functional differentiation, stratification and centraliza- 
tion of a polity. This point has been elaborately dealt by 
Amalendu Guha in his paper "The Ahom Political System : an 
enquiry into the state formation process in medieval Assam : 
1228-1800' in this volume. 

The Mizo chieftaincies provide a case where polities could 
not develop beyond the level of petty chiefdoms by depending 
only on shifting cultivation in the rugged and steeply inclined 
terrains of Mizoram. In the case of the Siyem chiefdoms in 
the Khasi Hills we do not find either settled plough cultivation 
or extensive animal herding. The small-scale chiefdoms or 
principalities (Siyems) were sustained by horticulture, intensive 
hoe cultivation, some shifting cultivation, development of metal- 
crafts, mineral extraction and trade with the people of the plains. 
It is important to observe that only when originally shifting 
cultivator groups like the Jaintia or the Dimasa could com. 
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mand control over the plough cultivating rice lands in Sylhet 
and in the Cachar plains that they were able to develop states 
of elaborate ‘scale like the Jaintia state of Meghalaya and 
Sylhet and the Dimasa state of Cachar (Pakem, Bareh and 
Bhattacharjee). 

In eastern India also, only in the cases of kingdoms like 
Bishnupur (Mallabhum) and Panchakot (Pachet) where the 
Rajas could gain control over extensive fertile low rice lands 
in addition to their rugged hill forest terrains, that they were 
able to develop large kingdoms and gain peshkas tributory status 
under the Mughals. Their kingdoms were also surrounded by 
semi-autonomous tributory principalities, Samanta Rajas, guard- 
ing the frontier (Sanyal). 

Although concentration and expansion of political power 
of the heads of the kingdoms and states in the tribal regions 
critically depended on the power of the king to extract surplus 
and exploit the technological productive power of the sub- 
jects, it is also observed that the heads of the polities were 
expected to partially re-distribute the wealth through the orga- 
nization of feasts and sacred festivals, building of temples, 
construction of tanks etc. 

In the case of the Bishnupur Raj of Mallabhum, for 
example, the Rajas were important sources of social service 
and cultural activities. They excavated many tanks, reservoirs 
and canals, built many temples, made land grants for the main- 
tenance of Brahmans and deities. These exemplary redistri- 
butory roles of the Rajas consolidated their political and social 
power to be at the apex of the society (Sanyal). 

Such redistributive economic roles of the heads of the 
principalities and the states are observed in most of the cases 


presented in the workshop. 


VI 


THE KING OR CHIEF AS HEAD OF SOCIETY, RITUALS AND 


CULTURE 
In Eastern India, North-east India, as well as in Sikkim the 
heads of the Principalities or States carried an aura of sacred- 
ness which they enacted through exemplary rituals and festivals. 
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In Garhjat Orissa, following the tradition of ‘Lord Jagannath’ 
of Puri, the Rajas were regarded as ‘moving Gods’ (Chalanta 
Vishnu) and the royal presiding deity ‘Achalanta Vishnu’ (im- 
movable Vishnu). The Rajas not only ruled over their king- 
dom on behalf of the Presiding Deities of their lineage, they 
imbibed in their social being the sacredness of the Deity. 
Similar notions were also prevalent with reference to the Rajas 
of Panchakot, Barahabhum and Mallabhum in Western Rarh 
Uplands. Among the Munda and the Bhumij tribes of Chota- 
nagpur and Western Rarh, we find that in the past the headman 
and the priest usually belonged to the same lineage. Some- 
times the headman himself acted as the priest. 

The coronation ceremony of the Meitei kings was not 
Simply a political act of affirming the rulers, right to get obei- 
sance from the ruled, it was an invocation to the ancestral spirits 
to secure the life-power for eflecting the welfare and pros- 
perity of the kingdom.!3 

In all these Principalities/states, the Rajas sponsored 
exemplary rituals, such as, Indra Puja, Durga Puja etc. which 
not only emphasized the role of the king as the blessed one 
of the presiding deity of the kingdom, he also acted as the 
mediator between the divine beings and subjects and thus he 
vicariously ensured rain, good crops and safety from epidemics. 
Often the coronation rituals, as in the cases of several Garhjat 
States of Orissa, enacted the Special historic role played by the 
tribals in installing the founder Raja. Mahapatra describes 


Bhuiya maiden to be the king's wife. He also puts the royal 
turban and annoints royal tika marks on the forehead of the 
w Raja is seated on the lap 
Raja is involved in a ritual 


It has been observed that the Hinduized Rajas (often 
claiming Kshatriya-Rajput identity), Particularly in Eastern 
India, and also in some states in north-eastern India, not only 
controlled the polities but were also at the apex of the tribal 
and caste societies. In Garhjat Orissa the Rajas were regarded 
as the preservers of the social and moral order. In each prin- 
cely state all the castes with middle and lower status had their 
own self-regulating caste councils, whose headmen were for- 
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mally recognized by the Raja. When the caste councils failed to 
settle certain disputes these were referred to the concerned 
Rajas. The Rajas, in consultation with the Brahmin Royal 
Priests and Royal Preceptors, finally dispensed with the appeals 
from the caste councils and also from the village cluster based 
tribal councils. Similar relationship between the Rajas and 
the caste and tribal councils were also observed in principalities 
in Western Rarh Upland such as Mallabhum, Panchakot and 
Barahabhum. 

The heads of the principalities/states described in this 
volume always tried to maintain a balance between playing 
the following roles: controlling the subjects of the state 'from 
above’, extracting surplus, building up an army and tribal- 
peasant militia, expanding the territorial domain of the prin- 
cipality and acting as the patrimonial head of the polity as a 
society. The heads of these principalities were cautious about 
not disturbing the norms of self-regulation of the endogenous 
tribals and other ethnic groups, from whom they only accepted 
token tributes. Skillful peasants, artisans and traders from out- 
side were induced by the Rajas to settle down in their territories 
subject to regular payment of rent and cess in cash and kind. 
The Rajas also encouraged artisans to develop specialized crafts 
and traders to develop trading centres. From these centres 


the royal exchequers had substantial income. 


LEVELS AND TYPOLOGY OF POLITIES 
The levels and types of the polities described in this 


volume are as follows : 


L Small chiefdoms : Mizo chieftaincies 


II. Evolved chiefdoms on the hills (mainly following 
pre-settled agricultural technology) : Khasi Siyems 


Principalities in the forest regions of Eastern India : 


ш. г 
Orissa Princely States, Chotanagpur Raj and Malla- 
bhum \ 

IV. Archaic sovereign states in North-east India: Ahom, 


Jaintia, Manipur and Dimasa states and the frontier 
Himalayan state of Sikkim. 
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In all the above cases the higher levels of polities were 
evolved : 


(a) by coagulation of lineage or clan-based units of one 
or more ethnic/groups ; 

(b) and/or by conquest of segmentary tribes by larger 
principalities or states. 


In all the above levels of polities co-ordination of lineage 
or clan segments at the level of kingship or chieftaincy and 
also among the lower strata of tribesmen and peasants, are 
Significant structural blocks. We observe that in the pre-state 
level structures like the Mizo chiefdoms in North-east India or 
the small scale polities at the level of about twelve villages 
among the Munda, Bhumij and Ho tribes of Eastern India are 
entirely dependent on stratification. of clan and lineage seg- 
ments. But in the more complex political formations in 
Eastern India like Chotanagpur Raj, Mallabhum, Panchakot, 
Barahabhum and feudatory states of Orissa, it is observed that 
the controlled terrain of the Raja is surrounded by segmentary 
clan-lineage based political formations. In Mallabhum and in 
Panchakot the chiefs of such feudatory political formations are 
labelled as Samanta Rajas. The Garh or fort-palace-capital of 
the Rajas set the cultural model, secular as well as sacred, for 
the subordinate loosely attached vassal principalities. They 
Participate in the important rituals and festivals in the Garh 
of the Raja and emulate the pattern in their own principal 
villages or townships. Although in these principalities there is 
а saying that there is no boundary às firm as that of a ‘river’ 
Separating two neighbouring Rajyas, early British observers of 
these regions have noticed that the frontier vassal chiefs exer- 
cised considerable autonomy. They were engaged in perennial 
warfare with the neighbouring chiefdoms and thus the territorial 
boundaries of the Rajyas were fuzzy. 

Perhaps one could describe such polities as segmentary 
states, following the terminology of Southall!* The emphasis 
on exemplary ritual performance at the centre and their emula- 
tion in political segments at the perpheries would also fit in 
with what Greertz has described as ‘Theatre Kinedom' for 
South-east Asian states like those in Indonesia. The model 
of a central vassal kingdom with subsidiary vassals surrounding 
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them as typical of forest regions (Atabika Samanta Chakra 
Chudamani) is an appropriate conceptualization for the hierar- 
chy of polities in Eastern Indian uplands covered in this book.!* 

In contrast to the states organised by the Samanta system, 
we find more centrally organised state systems in the case of 
Ahom and Meitei States and also the pattern of government of 
the Jaintia and the Dimasa States in the plains segments of 


those polities. 


VIII 
NEED FOR KINGSHIP IN THE TRIBAL REGIONS 

L. K. Mahapatra, in his paper, 'Ex-princely States of 
Orissa’ has raised a very important issue while explaining the 
mythology of the Bhuiya tribals of Keonjhar stealing the young 
prince of Mayurbhanj for making him a Raja in the forest 
region of Keonjhar: what was the need for sponsoring king- 
ship in the forest-clad tribal regions ?!* 

From the reports recorded in this volume it will be 
observed that none of the principalities operated in a political 
vacuum. They were periodically engaged in warfare with the 
neighbouring chieftains or princes and were also involved in 
marital relationship with some of them. Under such a situation, 
small scale participatory tribal polities consisting of a small 
number of neighbouring villages did not feel strong enough to 
ensure safety needed for protecting themselves from the pres- 
sures of large scale powerful kingdoms. Just as these small- 
scale polities needed support of large-scale polities, the large- 
scale forest principalities like Panchakot and Bishnupur allowed 
the development and persistence of several smaller forest king- 
doms as vassals (Samantas) surrounding the central regions of 
their relatively large-scale polities. It is important to note 
that even a sovereign king like Rampal of eastern India in 
the 10th century A.D. needed the support of Laksmi Sura, 
the Chief of all the forest vassal principalities in the region 
(Samasta Atabika Samanta Chakra Chudamani) and his sub- 
ordinate vassals for strengthening his power base in the out- 
lying forest regions. Atabika Samanta Rajas thus operated as 
buffers as well as mediators, between the forest dwelling tri- 
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bals and the larger kingdoms and state systems in the plains.!* 

In the medieval period the Mughal rulers granted tributory 
status as Peshkash Zamindars to some of the forest kingdoms 
like Kokrah (Chotanagpur Raj), Pachet (Panchakot), Bishnu- 
pur (Mallabhum) etc. in Eastern India and Koch Rajas in 
Northern India. The Mughals needed powerful allies in diffe- 
rent hill forest terrains which were notionally included within 
their empire. 

Later on, some of these tributary states were converted 
into revenue paying zamindaris. Under the pressure for рау- 
ment of ever increasing revenues to the Nawab of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, these Rajas become increasingly concerned 
with extraction of surplus from the indigenous tribals and pea- 
Sants. They also took the initiative to settle peasants, artisans 
and traders from outside to enhance their carnings. From their 
original role as indigenous leaders of people, as the heads of 
tribal and caste associations and of nearly autonomous polity. 
Society and culture of the sacred geography of their Rajya 
(territory), they gradually became more and more exploitative 
as collectors of rents and corvee labour from the tenants. The 
Process gained further momentum during the British rule over 
these regions and led to substantial erosion of the patrimonial 
bond between the Raja and the tribals and the indigenous 
peasants. The British, however, granted tributory status and 
Certain degree of internal autonomy to a number of forest 


Principalities in Garhjat Orissa and also to the Khasi Siyems 
and the Meitei state of Manipur. 


IX 
HISTORICAL ROLE OF STATE FORMATION IN THE TRIBAL REGIONS 
in the tribal regions of eastern India and also in the foot- 
hills and plains of north-eastern India, formation of states 
played a historic role of generating multi-ethnic local ог regional 
cultures, synthesizing and universalising the tribal and caste 
customs. "These processes of evolution, while slowly transform- 
ing the tribal systems into caste and peasant formations, also 
conserved the tribal formations to a considerable extent in the 
relatively isolated regions. Whether these formations operated 
merely as brakes on the path towards Progress or also played 
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а constructive role as mediators of transformation, need to be 
carefully examined. It is important to record that while the 
states/principalities withered away, the micro-regional patterns of 
socio-cultural interaction and participatory, ‘genuine’ regional 
folk cultures which had been generated within the framework 
of the earlier states persisted. They continue to provide vigo- 
rous cultural material for constructing contemporary regional 


cultural forms. 


X 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
It will be obvious to the readers that our task would have 
been much easier if we had chosen to describe and analyse the 
chiefdoms/principalities/states in the tribal regions mainly on 
the basis of the records of observations oi the colonial adminis- 
trators during their initial encounters in the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries. It would have been easier to fol- 
low up the scenario nearer to our times by gleaning through the 
archival and later ethnographic records. Such an exercise would 
have provided an authentic picture of transformation and break- 
down of these polities since the earliest period period of British 
encounter. 

The contributors to this volume, however, have chosen the 
more difficult task. They have felt that it is important and 
interesting to reconstruct the process of emergence and later 
transformation of the complex levels of polities—chiefdoms, 
principalities and states—by putting together mythological, 
legendary, archaeological, archival, and ethnographic materials, 
to the extent that they were available. In the case of the Ahom 
state the rich and properly classified Buranji materials have been 
utilised by Amalendu Guha. In the Meitei state of Manipur also 
there are traditional ‘historical’ material, Puiya, recorded by tra- 
ditional Meitei pandits. These, however, are yet to be properly 
classified. It would have been very fruitful if we could present 
a study on the Tripura state fully utilising the different Rajmala 
chronicles. But this was not possible as we were not able 
to locate a scholar who would be interested in such an 


exercise. 
K. S. Singh, in his paper ‘The Chotanagpur Raj : Mythology, 
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Structure and Ramification’ indicates how in a mid-nineteenth 
century (partly mythological) court-history Nagvansavali, the 
author Vani Ram essentially presents a Brahmanical account of 
the origin of the Chotanagpur Raj. The Brahmin plays the 
key-note in all stages of the account. The regional Munda and 
Oraon tribals, on the other hand, present their own versions of 
the origin of the kingdom in which their own ethnic groups 
play the decisive role in founding the Rajya. On the basis of 
his analysis of the three versions and re-examination of the 
ethnographic data, Singh challenges the earlier propositions of 
Dalton (1872) and Roy (1912)2° about the Munda origin 
of the Raj and Suggests the probability that the state was 
founded by the Dravidian speaking Nagvansis from the west 
of Chotanagpur who already had a tradition of formation of 
Kingdom. This view deserves critical examination. 

L. K. Mahapatra has indicated how it is necessary ‘to 
String history with myths, legends and current or recently extinct 
Social institutions, if we Want to reconstruct the structure of 
tribal polities and state Systems in pre-colonial Orissa’. 

It is interesting to compare the two papers on the Jaintia 
and the Khasi-Jaintia states by B. Pakem and H. Bareh in this 
volume. Pakem Presents the Jaintia state as evolution from 
a simple to complex formation Passing through four stages : 
migratory groups of families belonging to a clan—formation of 
Settled village communities, raids and village councils—federa- 


tion of raids into elakas with chiefs —a group of elakas forming 
а sovereign state. 


Hamlet Bareh presents the 
chiefdoms as later Products of d 


which combined hills and plains. 

were endogenously built up among 
а pre-literate stage and the Specific 
development need closer examination. 


XI 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


AS we review the case Studies it is observed that all the 
polities covered in this volume have been decisively conditioned/ 
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determined by ecological set up, technology and economy of 
surplus generation and surplus extraction, size of mobilized 
manpower, military organization, warfare and conquest and 
networks of socio-cultural (often marital) interaction among 
chiefdoms, principalities and states. Brahmin priests, Vaish- 
navite sectarian organization and Tibeto-Bhutanese Lamaism 
(in Sikkim) have played significant role in the crystallization 
of higher level of polities in different regions. In many cases 
important role was played by enterprising peasant castes, arti- 
sans, and traders who settled in the tribal regions from outside. 
The scale of complexity of a polity was determined not pri- 
marily by spatial size but by the size of population under 


control. 
In none of the kingdoms or states, economic and political 


dominance alone was adequate for firmly establishing political 
control of the Head. The kings, princes or chiefs had to 
present themselves as heads of polity, society, religion and 
culture. They had to combine economic role of surplus 
extraction and exploitation with redistribution of wealth for 
public good. The royal cults had to combine exogenous 
Brahmanic and, in the case of Sikkim, Tibetan-Buddhist tradi- 
tions, with varieties of endogenous ethnic cultures.  Rebellions 
broke out when the Rajas in these outlying regions tried to 

al or public authority exclusively or 


establish either person 
primarily from above neglecting the role of economic redistri- 


bution and preserver of local and ethnic customs. 
The chiefdoms and states in the tribal regions described 


in this volume had to mobilize largely pre-literate tribals. How- 
ever, a thin layer of immigrant or inducted Brahmins and mem- 
bers of Vaishnava sects, and Lamaist priests (in case Sikkim) 
brought in Hindu and Buddhist Great Traditions around the 
courts of the kings, princes and chiefs. The Brahmanic-Vaish- 
navite and Lamaist traditions, however, were widely spread 
among the tribals and peasants through varieties of oral com- 
munication, icons and cultural performances. 

The tribal based kingdoms played the double roles of 
buffers and mediators between the tribesmen and state systems 
and civilizations of the plains. These kingdoms transformed 
as well as conserved the tribal traditions. 

A number of papers have indicated that the tribal regions 
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have gone through Cycles of evolution and devolution in 
response to the pressures and pulsations received from the 
state systems of the plains. The earlier historical experience 
left their imprint on the minds of the people in subsequent 
periods in Te-structuring the regional polities. We have already 
mentioned that the kingdoms in the relatively isolated tribal 
regions played the role of bringing advanced civilization in their 
midst while conserving, to a large extent, their participatory 
rigorous folk traditions Which survived even after the disinte- 
gration of states and principalities. 

I hope these case-studies will encourage scholars to fur- 
ther explore the relatively untrodden field of study of forma- 
tion of various levels of complex polities in the relatively iso- 
lated tribal regions of India. The present case-studies have 
established the necessity of studying these enclaved and frontier 
Polities not only in terms of ‘looking up’ from the segmentary 
small-scale formations, but also to observe and analyse them 
as products of pressures and requirements of the larger non- 
tribal state systems of the plains. The various papers raise 
the issues of conditions of stability and disorder of the polities 
of various scales. They seem to present an underlying agree- 
ment that the people were not being merely ruled from above 
with decisive control of economy and power. The rulers had 
to present themselves as creators and preservers of exemplary 


a and cultural forms and play significant redistributive 
roles. 
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EX-PRINCELY STATES OF ORISSA: 
MAYURBHANJ, KEONJHAR AND BONAI 


L. K. Mahapatra 


SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY : 


The British government had recognized 24 princely states in 
Crissa and organized them into politico-administrative divisions 
called feudatory states (appendix I). 

They were known as Garhjats since Mughal times when 
Emperor Akbar brought Orissa under his suzerainty. Some 
princely states like Sambalpur in western Orissa, Angul in central 
Orissa, and Jeypore and Paralakhemundi in south Orissa were 
annexed by the British and ceased to enjoy the status of a feuda- 
tory state. The British had taken away the Kondh tribal terri- 
tories, called Khondmals and later on Phulbani, from the juris- 
diction of Boud (spelt as Boad in British records). Kaptipada, 
merged in the Mayurbhanj princely state in 1890, was functioning 
as a distinct feudatory state recognized by Gajapati King Kapila- 
swardeva (AD 1425-66). Rairakhol or Redhakhol was made a 
feudatory state by the British as reward for the raja’s loyalty 
during the 1857 mutiny. The notion of feudatory states was not 
constant during the British rule and historical records of the 
Mughal and Maratha regimes will corroborate this flexibility 
in category. 

The tribal politics in the ex-princely states have been 
studied since the 19th century after the British conquest of Orissa 
and the feudatory states in the region. Apart from references. 
to some Sabara raja in myths or about the Bhuiyan, or Dharua 
or Gond raja in legends, we do not have any historical record 
of the nature, power and territorial jurisdiction of the so-called 
legendary kings. Still more uncertain and obscure is the picture 
of the state system 1n existence at that time. Also, the socio- 
economic and political impact of the Ashoka, Gupta and 
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Kharavela empires or the intruding empires from Bengal and the 
southwest in Kosala and from south India on the tribal polities 
of the ex-princely states is not clear from historical records. 

The little we know of the exact manner in which the princely 
States were formed or established has been available only from 
the writings of the rajas or the royal priests or inscriptions 
inscribed by the rajas regarding their ancestry, migration, 
assumption of power and so on in the respective princely states. 
Even some recorded myths are contradictory, throwing confusing 
light on the ancestry and migration of the royal dynasties. From 
the existing social customs, rituals and symbolism and current 
legends concerning the ancestry and accession of the raja, the 
deities and rituals within the palace and their association with 
the feudatory state and the role of various tribal groups and 
their leaders in significant crises like rebellions, we may infer, 
hopefully reasonably, the process in which the alien adventurer 
had assumed power as the raja or the process in which some tribal 
chieftains evolved into the exalted status of a raja along with a 
state apparatus. 

In view of the above limitations from a historical standpoint, 
and of the possibilities of inferring the probable phases or sequ- 
ences in the process of state formation in these princely states 
in the precolonial era, we may present some broad assumptions 
Which underlie our analysis of the available data for socio- 
historical reconstruction. 


Assumptions 


i) The myths and statements by the rajas or their priests 
(purohits) or their bards and genealogists cannot be accepted at 
face value, or without verification from independent and non- 
motivated sources, 
ii) The legends current among the tribes and local people. are 
assumed to have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in basic form, even though some minor modifications might 


kave occurred in course of time or in spreading from one region 
to another. 


iii) Some contemporar 
1947) institutions—the 
palace, the installation c 


y (existing ог reported to be existing in 
deities and rituals inside and outside the 
eremony of the raja, the social and ritual 
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status accorded to some tribal groups or their representatives at 
the royal court or in general social intercourse, the offering of 
tribal brides to the raja and continuance of tribal priests along 
with or without Brahmin рпез at important rituals, especially 
when the institutions imply dilution of the high status claimed: 
by the raja—may be taken as ancient customs, the beginning of: 
which is unknown. These institutions are taken as circumstan- 
tial evidence in the absence of direct evidence of the important: 
contributions made by, or of the unavoidable dependence on, the 
tribal groups and symbols in a princely state. 

iv) Colonial history, tribal revolts or unrest highlight the pri- 
mordial links of the tribal groups to the royal dynasty or the 
privileges and freedoms they enjoyed as lord of their regions since 
time immemorial. 

v) The tribal polities similar to the forms as known from the 
earliest records (since the 19th century) may have taken centuries 
to evolve into chiefdoms or principalities through an intermediate 
phase of development as inter-village formations like pargana, 
pirh, dandapat, etc. "This is applicable. where tribal chieftain- 
cies are supposed to have evolved into principalities. 

vi) When historical data are completely missing or not available, 
legends or even myths are given as much credence as is compati- 
ble with the nature of events. x 

The available recorded information was collected from the 
published history of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, settlement reports, 
administration reports, gazetteers and unpublished notes or papers 
by specialists on royal dynasties like the rajpurohits of Mayur- 
bhanj, Keonjhar and Bonai, and research publications of a few 
historians. The author interviewed the rajpurohits of Mayur- 
bhanj, Keonjhar and Bonai and a few other knowledgeable: 
persons who were regarded as being conversant with the legends 
and history of the respective princely states. 

Within the short span of time and limited resources avail: 
able to the author, it was not possible to visit as many princely 
states of Crissa as might have been necessary for doing justice to 
the theme. For the remaining 21 princely states, recognized ag 
feudatory states of Orissa in the published records, primarily the 
gazetteers were consulted. The legends and history of Kosala-: 
Sambalpur have been consulted for information on the pattern of 
administration and state formation in the western states. 
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The author's own research on the role of Hindu princes in 
the caste system in Orissa chiefdoms and princely states have been 
drawn upon when necessary. 

However inadequate the method or the database of this study 
may be, the author is constrained to offer his formulations and 
findings as tentative in the following presentation. 


ECOLOGICAL SETTING OF GARHJAT AREAS : 


According to B. N. Sinha :...the mountainous region of 
Orissa covers about three-fourths the area of the state. 
This region is a part of the Indian peninsula. Here deep 
and broad valleys are cut by the Baitarani, the Brahmani, 
the Mahanadi, the Rushikulya, the Vamsadhara and the 
Nagavali rivers. They are fertile, well-drained and thickly 
populated. Morphologically this region can be divided 
into the following units : 

(a) the Simulia and the Meghasani mountains ; (b) the 
Baitarani and the Brahmani interfluves ; (c) the watershed 
between the Brahmani and the Mahanadi ; and (d) the 
watershed of the Rushikulya and the Vamsadhara. The 
elevation ranges from 610 to 1,068 metres. 


Besides the wet mountainous regions, there are rolling 
uplands (ranging from 153m to 2,305m in height) grouped 
as follows: the Rajgangpur uplands, the Jharsuguda uplands, 
the Bargarh uplands, the Bolangir-Titilagarh-Patnagarh uplands, 
the Bhawanipatna uplands in the western districts of 
Orissa and the Rairangpur uplands in Mayurbhanj district. The 
subdued plateaus (305m to 610m) are almost flat and the mono- 
tonous topography, interrupted by river valleys, reveals all the 
peculiarities of peninsular tablelands. These plateaus are divi- 
ded by Sinha into the Panposh-Keonjhar-Pallahara plateau and 
the Nawrangpur-Jeypore plateau. 

The outline of the topography of northern, western and 
central Orissa practically applies to the physical description of 
the terrain of the princely states or Garhjat areas of Orissa. It 
is significant to note that whoever wielded centralized state power 
in (Orissa had, almost invariably, direct control only over the 
coastal plains which were formed by the deltas of the rivers 
coming down from the mountainous region of the west. The 
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present-day denudation and soil erosion apart, the areas covered 
by the princely states were thickly forested, thinly populated except 
in the river valleys and richly endowed with wild fauna and flora, 
mineral resources like coal, ironore, manganese, bauxite, etc., of 
which natural wealth there is little knowledge and much less use. 
The traditional iron-smelters, the Agaria or the Luhura, made 
marginal use of the vast deposit of ironores, whose economic value 
appreciated only during the colonial, capitalist British regime. 

There were no regular roads through most of the mountain- 
ous regions and the common means of transport for the man of 
wealth and power was the palanquin. The use of horses for 
conveyance was restricted to the martial or royal or landed fami- 
lies. Pack-bullocks in single file up and down the hilly tracks 
were very important as a means of transport of goods and mer- 
chandise between the plains and the hills. Human carriers with 
loads on balance poles were the common means of goods transport 
over shorter distances. 

Under these inherent difficulties and insurmountable prob- 
lems of communication in the hilly regions in precolonial times, 
there were isolated village communities and fort-townships or 
administrative centres or craft centres (brass work centres at 
Bhuban in Dhenkanal, Kantilo in Khandpara and Tarbha in 
Sonepur princely states) and still more isolated tribal settlements 
in the hills and mountains. The central state power from the 
coastal plains or from the central highlands of the Koshala 
empire could not have wielded more than nominal authority for 


long over these hilly and inaccessible terrains. 


ETHNIC COMPONENTS AND TRIBAL POLITIES : 


The ex-princely states, which merged in the Orissa state in 
1948-49, constituted a large part of the hilly and forested regions 
of Orissa. These areas are inhabited mostly by tribal people of 
various ethnic categories speaking languages belonging to Austric 
(Mundari group); Dravidian and Aryan families (Oriya regional 
language). The Gond. scheduled tribe forms the overwhelming 
majority of (ће tribal population of these areas, concentrated 
mostly in the western ex-princely states of Kalahandi, Patna, 
Sonepur, Boud, Bamra, Athamallik, Bonai, Gangpur as also in 
Pallahada, Keonjhar, and Mayurbhanj in the east. The Kondh 
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similarly preponderate in the western ex-princely states, besides in. 
Daspalla, Nayagarh and Ranpur, and the Bhuiyan in the northern 
princely states like Bonai, Gangpur, Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj. 
Bamra and Pallahada. 

Apart from these major tribes, we have the Kisan and Mirdha 
Dravidian-speakers іп Bamra, Bonai and Gangpur, Oraon 
Dravidian-speakers in Gangpur and Bonai and Mundari-speakers 
like the Munda, Kharia, Juang, Ho or Kolha and the Santal in 
the north in Bonai, Gangpur, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. The 
Munda, Oraon, Kharia, Kolha or Ho and Santal tribes of post- 
Independence category of scheduled tribes, and Kurmi or Mahato 
tribe of the pre-Independence era were known to have immigrated 
from Chhotanagpur Plateau and its eastern extensions in 
Manbhum and Midnapore districts in Bengal into the adjoining 
ex-states since precolonial days. In the decade between 1921 
and 1931 into Mayurbhanj alone, immigration from neighbouring 
districts and ex-states took place as follows: Ho or Kolha 
9,312 (1,09,351), Santal 3,128 (2,58,195), Brahmin “1,814 
(11,013), Karan 1,983 (4,043), Khandayat 2,684 (19,873), 
Kurmi Mahato 2,669 (60,324), Sadgop 521 (3,794): (The 
total population in brackets). 

The Kisan scheduled tribe and the Kurmi ex-tribe were con- 
sidered to be extremely efficient and competent agriculturists im 
the Chhotanagpur and Orissa region. Many rajas of the northern 
ex-states had sponsored the immigration of and settlement with 
several concessions to members of these tribes in their territories 
for agricultural development, extension of improved agricultural 
Practices to the resident tribes, and for general increase in the 
state revenue as a consequence. Similarly, the highly proficient 
cultivator castes of western Orissa, Kulta and Agaria, were also 
sponsored by some princely states. 

The Gond, who had the distinction of reigning in four impor- 
tant kingdoms in central India at the time of Emperor Akbar, 
held many zamindaris in the western and northern princely states 
and the former princely states of Borasambar and Sambalpur. 
Some of the zamindaris held by the Gond chieftains had marital 
relations with some allegedly Rajput families to the west of Orissa 
and existed and functioned as autonomous states for brief spells 
of time. It is said on the basis of a proverb current in Sambalpur 
region that there was a Gond raja of Bamra princely state before 
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the present dynasty belonging to the Ganga vamsa took over. 
The king of Sambalpur, Balaram Dev, attacked Bamra and ins- 
talled Ramchandra Dev as king in the middle of the 16th century 
after imprisoning the Gond raja? The Bamra state system 
under the Gond king has not been clearly spelt out either in 
history or in the legends, but could not have been less elaborate 
or developed than that of the Bhuiyan saont in Bonai. The 
ancient princely state of Borasambar, ruled by the Bariha dynasty 
of the Binjhal tribe, allied to the Baiga according to R. V. Russel, 
was governing from а fort called Ramodgarh with 12 Bentkar 
brothers, each responsible for one region. The Barihas became 
a feudatory state to the Chauhan adventurer—King Ramchandra 
Dev of.Patna. The head Bariha presented the royal insignia and 
anointed rajtika (mark of royalty put on the forehead) to the 
king as his chief samani or vassal in c. AD 1320. 

In those times many tribal groups like the Gond, Binjhal, 
Bhuiyan and Sahara (Sabara) had built mud-forts and were con- 
trolling some areas inhabited by their respective people. Bargarh 
in Sambalpur was a fort along the Jira river, being the seat of 
two Sahara. brothers, Barna and Ujar, who were driven out by 
Balaram of the Chauhan dynasty of Patna who made it the capital 
of the future Sambalpur kingdom." 

The hill Bhuiyan in Bonai ex-state had developed a village 


council comprising the headman and priest among other village 
elders for managing village affairs. The village headman was to 
handle the external relations of the village with the raja, his 
officials and strangers. The inter-village organization called bar, 
comprising a group of villages (three to 12 or more) had a few 
functionaries and managed social and ritual matters within the 
bar. That the bar panchayat had other political responsibilities 
is indicated by S. C. Roy, especially when it assembled to ‘devise 
means for the redress of any public grievances of the bar or of 
the tribe ...."? 

Above the bar organization among the Bonai Bhuiyan, the 
saont zamindar of Kuleipos was acknowledged to be the social 
and ritual leader, formerly also the political leader of the Bhuiyans. 
He was not completely alienated from his pabudi or hill Bhuiyan 
brethren. I was told in 1953-54 that marital relations between, 
his lineage and other pabudi Bhuiyan were still in existence. In 


common parlance he was referred to as the Bhuiyan raja. He 
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was the only zamindar under the Bonai raja. It is not Knowi 
whether he had any extensive administrative apparatus | 
integration into the Bonai ex-State. He was dependent on the 
bar headmen for keeping internal socio-ritual peace. When the 
Bonai Bhuiyan were called upon to join hands with the Bhuiyan 
of Keonjhar in the Dharani rebellion of the 1890s, an assembly 
of Bonai region Bhuiyan convened a mahadesh in order to take 
а decision whether the Bhuiyan should join the Keonjhar Bhuiyan 
in the revolt. The saont as the titular head of the Bhuiyan society 
was consulted. It may be noted that the village assembly was 
called desh, whereas the tribal assembly, comprising men from 
different bars, was called mahadesh. The mahadesh also dealt 
with important socio-ritual problems like marriage payments, 
excommunication, tribal institutions and cooperation with Keon- 


jhar and other regional Bhuiyan of neighbouring princely states 
(Keonjhar, Pallahara, Bamra). 


Thus the Bhuiyan had reached a stage of development of 
their polity even beyond the inter-village organizations, in as much 
as they had a titular head, the saont, who, however, did not have 
an elaborate state organization. The village headmen and the 
bar officials Worked, like other villagers, in their shifting cultiva- 
tion (swidden) Plots, but the saont did not have to work. He 
had a large estate of Settled agricultural land around Kuleipos 
Which was farmed out to tenants and sharecroppers, who supplied 


him with grain resources. In the past, he was entitled to some 
free labour for his house co 


from the Bhuiyan villages, 
vis-a-vis other tribe. 


he was said to have 
depended on his B 


huiyan militia if the need arose. He could, 
i а Bhuiyan chieftain without an orga- 
bureaucracy or having any powers of 
е Bhuiyan region. 

The Bhuiyan of Keonjhar were mostly found in Bhuiyan 
pirh, which is adjacent to the Bhuiyan habitat in Bonai and Palla- 
hada princely states. The pirh was an inter-village formation 
like the pargana. The Bhuiyan village headmen had as their 
leader the sardar of the Pith who had similar roles with regard to 
the Bhuiyan brethren, as the saont in Bonai had. 


The Juang living in the Juang pirh of Keonjhar had similarly 
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a village council with a headman and priest and an inter-village 
organization, the pirh, with the pirh Sardar and pirh rituals. 
The Munda, the Oraon, the Kharia and the Ho or Kolha 
had similar village and inter-village organizations to manage their 
socio-ritual and occasional political relations with similar forma- 
tions among neighbouring tribes. The Santal of Mayurbhanj 
had, besides the village and inter-village organization, an annual 
assembly on the occasion of the ritual hunt, comprising people 
from various inter-village units, and held discussions on matters 
ranging from inter-village quarrels, inter-tribal relations to rela- 
tions with zamindar, or sardar or raja. This annual assembly of 
the Santal is in the nature of direct democracy, which is rarely 
met with among other tribes or other communities in the princely 


states. 
c groups, the Munda, the Santal, the 


As immigrant ethni 
Oraon, the Kharia and the Ho or Kolha did not have any further 
development in the tribal polities in the princely states—Bonai, 


Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. The Kisan also did not have any 
higher formation above the inter-village organizations. 

The Kondh of Bonai had a Kondh raja in the legend, accord- 
ing to which he was conquered and his sword taken away and 
given a place of honour among the swords worshipped in the 
Bonai palace. However, not much is known about the Kondh 
raja. First, the Kondh are placed marginally in Bonai, far away 
from their extensive habitat in Kalahandi, Boud, Khondhmal and 
Jeypore (Koraput district). Second, no study of the outlying 
Kondh in the princely states of Bonai, Bamra, Rairakhol etc., has 
been undertaken. In spite of our lack of information, it is diffi- 
conceive of a Kondh raja who could have consolidated 
evel beyond the position of the saont chieftain 
In fact, because of the multiplicity of so-called 
rajas at the time of conquest and founding the Bonai state by the 
current dynasty, it is very unlikely that these rajas were anything 
comparable to the Bhuiyan saont. They might have been rather 
the headmen of inter-village organizations of their respective tribes 


like the Kondh, Kisan, etc. 


cult to 
his position to a 1 
of the Bhuiyan. 


IMPACT OF ANCIENT EMPIRES : 
Majima Nikaya refers to the Bhainyan or 


The Buddhist work 
which literally acknowledges the impor- 


Bhaiyan of Ukkala Bassa, 
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tant position of the Bhuiyan of the Utkal or Orissa. Similarly, 
in the second century AD Ptolemy described Sambalaka as the 
land of Sabara and Munda.’ This shows the tribal population 
to be the earliest inhabitants of the areas occupied by the princely 
states of Orissa in the west and the north since the pre-Christian 
era. 

Also, since the pre-Christian era, northern and later central 
Indian empires, and other empires from the south and east occu- 
pied the regions covered by the Orissa princely states. In the 
4th century BC the emperor of Magadha, Mahapadma Nanda, 
conquered Kalinga and made it a tributary state. Emperor 
Ashoka conquered Kalinga in 261 BC, but the forested country 
to the west of Kalinga was: not conquered by Ashoka, and the 
defeated Kalinga king with his entourage took shelter in the then 
existing Kosala or South Kosala kingdom comprising most of the 
western Orissa princely states including Sambalpur. When the 
Jaina emperor Kharavela of the Mahameghabahan dynasty of 
Kalinga extended his empire westwards, Kosala is assumed to be 
a part of his empire and as such it was not mentioned as one of 
the conquered territories in his inscriptions.? ` 

Emperor Samudra Gupta does not seem to have marched 
through north Orissa but through south Kosala and south 
Kalinga.? After his south Indian expedition around mid-4th 
century AD, the Mathar dynasty was supreme in Kalinga till the 
beginning of the 6th century. After the fall of the Mathar dynasty 
several chiefdoms arose between the Mahanadi and the Godavari. 
In the early 7th century Sasanka of Bengal spread his empire 
from Magadha to Kongoda (бапјат). His conquered territories 
in Orissa were annexed by Emperor Harshavardhana. But 
Harshavardhana had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Chalukya 
Emperor Pulakeshi II of the south over Kalinga. Till the Ganga 
dynasty occupied Orissa and extended its sway over the princely 
states in the east and north after the 11th century, Kalinga on the 
eastern coast was undergoing several cycles of expansion and 
SENA у eae. the north and the Godavari in 
Ganga Deva in the early а аса Е Сола 

ACE е ury who named his empire 
Sakaloktala Samrajya, including the tributary state of Mayurbhanj 
in the north to Patna and other western tributary states, which 
were finally conquered by a later Ganga king, Ananga Bhim Deva. 
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Kosala, rather south Kosala, to the west of Kalinga, was not 
only conquered by Samudra Gupta, but also by Chalukva Варса 
Ршакеѕћі П апа а king of the Satavahana dynasty, ФИР. in 
the 2nd century AD, whose inscriptions refer to the uM 
Mahendra Giri in south Orissa and Malaya Giri of western Orissa 
His father, Satavahana King Satakarni, had constructed a Buddhist 
vihar at Parimal Giri in Kosala, which is supposed to be um 
famous Gandhamardan Giri or Gandha Giri on the borders of’ 
Bolangir and Sambalpur districts of today.'* 

The kingdom of Kosala at various times held political sway 
over the princely states of western and northern Orissa. Because: 
of the involvement of Kosala or of the princely states 25 parts of’ 
empires, we find them drawn into the power struggle in some: 


of the empires. From à recently discovered inscription in north: 
Keonjhar at Asanpat, it is known that one King Satrubhanj of the 
Naga dynasty in Vindhyatavi region had assumed leadership of 
those who tried to dethrone the Kushana-Murunda dynasty at 


Pataliputra. According to Dr Sahu, the Vindhyatavi kingdom: 
was ruled over by Naga dynasty kings with Bhanja title and the: 
-princely states in Orissa’ 


modern Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar ex 

and Singhbhum district of Bihar constituted Vindhyatavi kingdom. 
Dr Sahu states that Satrubhanj collaborated with Naga dynasty 
kings of Mathura, Kousambi and Padmavati. He had extended’ 
his political power up to Ahichchatra (present-day Ram Nagar 
in Uttar Pradesh) in the west, Gouhati (in Assam 7) and. Tamra- 
lipti (present-day Tamluk in Midnapore district) in the east and’ 
to both the Toshalis on both banks of the Mahanadi in the south- 
east.!? | 
Another impact on this forested habitat of several important 
tribes in the Orissa region may be established with high probabi- 
lity. The Sahara or Sabara, Gond, Binjhal, Kondh and Bhuiyan, 
who were living in Kosala in more or less homogeneous commu- 
nities, had in most cases developed indigeneous inter-village ог" 
larger formations with a headman or chieftain. These chieftains: 
had got forts constructed with mud or stone walls, surrounded by 
a moat and a thorny bamboo jungle bevond the moat to discourage 
intrusion ОГ attack from outside. These forts were located" 
either along the river banks ог along the hillsides, afford- 
ing as much natural protection from as many sides as possible. 
Jt did not matter which dynasty ruled the larger political entity,. 
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“but the autonomous local authority of the tribal chieftains conti- 
nued, with only political loyalty changing from one dynasty to 
‘another or from one seat of power to another, as the changes 
occurred. The higher-level rulers above the tribal chiefs were 
usually appointed samanta or upasamanta in the case of larger 
political formations called the mandala, with a head called 
mandaleshwar. The Mahamandaleshwar was usually known 
"as maharanak or raja, whereas mandaleshwar was also given the 
title Ranak. These Positions of power and prestige were 
usually reserved for the members of the royal family or royal 
lineage. Bamanghati (modern Rairangpur subdivision of 
Mayurbhanj district), Angulaka (Angul) Boud, (Ghumsur, 
'etc., having Bhanja Kashyapa gotra rulers on zamindars as well 
as former rajas of Bamra and the zamindars of Sambalpur 
‘were appointed or recognized as mandaleshwar, samanta or 
upasamanta as the case may be. Some of these tribal chiefs 
‘or lords or overlords could assert their independence, or combined 
to defeat the ruling kings or Chakravarti kings, and may have 
ultimately established a new dynasty or extended their own 
dominions.!4 

Hermann Kulke gives us a succinct picture of the emerging 
"Processes of political consolidation of principalities with a tribal 
‘base under the impact of empires, 


Although influenced from outside, the development in 
Orissa during the early centuries AD is characterized by 
a territorial segmentation and a political development 
"from below." To students of history of Orissa, this 
е nown through a number of rather confu- 
Sing names of various Small kingdoms and principalities 
scattered along the coast of the Bay of Bengal and in the 
hilly hinterland. Though the borders of these kingdoms 
according to the power of 
‘the ruling dynasties and even some names, in the course 
‘of the history, were exchanged for new ones, the topo- 
graphy of their centres and their spatial distribution 
remained almost unchanged from the 6th to the 11th and 
12th centuries. In the 11th century, the Somavamsha 
dynasty, for a few generations, united their homelands in 
Dakshina Koshala in western Orissa with central Orissa. 
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This first medieval regional kingdom of Orissa was. 
followed in the early 12th century by the Gangas who. 
finally unified their southern homeland Kalinga with central . 
and northern Orissa. The Gangas superimposed their 
imperial power on the various small kingdoms and local 
principalities which had peopled the political map of 


Orissa.!5 


RULERS WITH ALLEGED TRIBAL ANCESTRY : 
Today, it is indeed extremely difficult to disentangle the reliable. 
history of origin and establishment of the ruling dynasty in a prin- 
cely state. Over generations myths have been mutilated, legends. 
lacerated, and history made to order. We shall take it up later.. 
But it will suffice here to mention that there are at least five ver-- 
sions of the origin of the Mayurbhanj ruling dynasty and several. 
ruling princes of Mayurbhanj have presented different lists of 
succession order at diflerent times to the East India Company or: 
to the British government. And, it should also be noted that no: 
royal dynasty in Orissa is more well-documented than Mayurbhanj. 
Let us take the Bonai princely state first. Col Dalton!* and: 
then W. W. Hunter had observed in 1877 :*. ..There can be no 
doubt that the Raja of Bonai was originally nothing more than 
the tribal head of the Bhuiyan clan..'J* E. A. Gait refers to: 
the clan of the ruling family as having a mysterious and foreign 
origin. 
They say that they came from Sakaldip or Ceylon, and: 
that the founder of the family was abandoned by his 
mother under a Kadam tree. Being thus on the point of 
falling into the hands of an enemy, the infant was rescued’ 
by а peacock, which swallowed him and Кере him in its: 
maw until the danger passed. In gratitude for this service, 
the peacock was adopted as the family crest. In reference 
to this early connection with the Kadam tree they describe 
themselves as Kadam Bamsi Rajputs.!9 


The later Durbar theory connects the dynasty to the Kadamba 
branch of Rathor Rajput. If this claim is accepted, the ruling: 
family belongs to the lunar clan of Rajput. They also claim to^ 
belong to Mayur vamsa, and thus affiliated to the Mayur dynasty 
of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, who have a peacock as the state: 
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-emblem. But the Bhanja dynasty of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
«belong to the solar clan. 

As far as current legends go, as recorded from the rajpurohit 
“ОЁ the Bonai гај family, there were seven small chiefdoms besides 
the powerful chief of the dominant tribe, Bhuiyan, at Kuleipos, 
-at the time the rule of the present dynasty was established. The 
founder, bearing the title Varaha, had taken the Bhuiyan chief 
Indra Samanta, whose title was matishwar or ‘Lord of the land', 
into his confidence and subdued two rival groups of local 
chieftains. In one group there were three chieftains, Mahavira 
near Bonaigarh, Bira of Satkota and Hambira of Kantasara, all 
belonging to the Kolha or Ho tribe. The other group had four 
local chieftains, Kairu Rana—a potter by caste, Lecha Keut of 
the fisherman caste, Leda Kamar of the blacksmith caste and 
Kulei Kisan of the Kisan tribe. In this struggle of power the 
Bhuiyan chief had lent full support to the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty, Pratap Varaha, along with Kulei Kisan. The fifth or 
“sixth ruler fought Mohana Kondh, chieftain of Lembugarh Fort 
belonging to the Kondh tribe, and took away his sword as a token 
“of victory. We have to note here that there was no fight in the 
legends or in the records with the Bhuiyan chief, who, very 
‘strangely, welcomed this Stranger adventurer to subjugate himself 
and his people and reduce him to the lower status of a zamindar 


Was no consolation for the Bhuiyan chief to be given the power of 
being the dewan and commander-in-chief of the state in the initial 
- period. 

If we analyze the ceremony of installation of a new raja on 
the throne, as reported by Col Dalton and by S. C. Коуго, we 
find some unique features, Not only h 
'Offer presents of he-goats and asb 


group of the princely state. This institution may hark back to 
"the ancient custom of accepting a Bhuiyan lady as the first queen 
or patarani, from whose womb the heir-apparent was to be born. 
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Further, all the important deities like the goddess Kumari—the 
dynastic family deity, its replica or original Kumari goddess being 
at Кшеіроѕ, the seat of the Bhuiyan chief—Andhari Goddess, 
Badam deity and others sacred in the Bhuiyan pantheon are impor- 
tant place deities of ancient heritage. Later of course, other 
Brahminic deities like Madanmohan, Raghunath and Tarini, were 
installed and worshipped. To this day tribal goddesses including 
Kanta Kaunari and Devi Bishri are worshipped both by the tribal 
priests in the non-Aryan mode, as also by Brahmin priest in the 
Brahminic mode. Baneswar Shiva, about two kilometres away 
from the palace, has a crucial place in the coronation ceremony. 
The raja has to pay homage to Lord Shiva once at the initiation 
of the proceedings and once again towards the end. The priest 
of this temple had been traditionally a Bhuiyan, and the hill or 
pabudi Bhuiyan created a disturbance to take charge of the temple 
from the КОЕТ non-pabudi Bhuiyan. It may be noted that 
the Bhuiyan chief of Kuleipos is the blueblood head of the 
pabudi Bhuiyan of Bonai. Further, we may give importance to 
a tribal custom, widely prevalent among the Bhuiyan and other. 
tribes, in accordance with which the Kadamba ruling dynasty of, 
Bonai gives the grandfather's name to the grand child. 

The Bonai copperplate inscriptions record three early rajas 
—Udita Varaha, his son, Tejo Varaha and his grandson, Udaya 
Varaha—who hailed from Chitrakuta. It is significant that the 
earlier rajas bore the title of Varaha, whereas the later rajas had 
Deo or Deb as their title, dropping Varaha in their names. The 
rajpurohit, Gopinath Mishra, who composed the raja's Уатза- 
vali or his son, Madanmohan Mishra, who composed Kadamba 
Gatha referred to the founder as Pratap Bhanu Deo, without 
giving importance to or mentioning the ‘Varaha’ title. It is 
known that some Gond zamindar of the neighbouring state 
Bamra had the title ‘Bariha’, equivalent to the Sanskrit Varaha. 
We find this title again in the Binjhal dynasty of Borasambar in 
Sambalpur Kosal, current till today. According to legends 
there was a Gond chief called Senda in Bamra. There was also 
a Baraha raja of the Gond tribe in Keonjhar, whose territory 
was annexed after killing him through stratagem, although he 
was the maternal uncle of the Keonjhar raja according to 
legends.?! Therefore, if the founder of the Kadamba dynasty 
was not a Bhuiyan, he could very well be a Gond or Binjhal 
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tribal chieftain from a neighbouring stronghold. The copper- 
Plate reference to Chitrakuta as the ancestral place of the 
Varaha family should more reasonably be placed near Danda- 
karanya of the Ramayana and not near Chittor in Rajasthan, as 
has been claimed by some Supporters of the theory of Rajput 
descent. 

Similar tribal derivation of the royal dynasty may be inferred 
from the coronation ceremony of the raja of Kalahandi, as des- 
cribed by Lt Elliot. The seniormost leader of the Kondh people, 
called patmanjhi, had a vital role to play at the time of corona- 
tion. The raja to be installed, his officials and other important 
leaders of the Princely state assemble at Jugsaipatna, the village 
of the patmanjhi. The patmanjhi seats himself on a large rock 
near the village, dressed in rich clothes given to him for the 


the Kondh bride was immediately divorced by the raja according 
to the tribal Customs by paying а fine,22 The very fact that the 
coronation of the raja takes place at the Principal seat of the domi- 


l uM » Sahara or Sabara. The 
tribal chieftain or headman of the Sahara takes the new raja on 


his lap, and ties a crown made of jungle creeper around his head, 
thereby vesting him with the powers of the raja.” The raja 
claims to be descended from an unknown Pal vamsa and the state 
emblem is cobra. He, however, assumes his grandfather's name 
as among the local tribes. 

Although shrouded in the haze of the centuries, the origin 
and establishment of the royal dynasty in Mayurbhanj may not be 
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Еш to relate to Ше tribal population and tribal chiefdoms in 
the state. It must be made clear that the Bhanja dynasty of Na 

vamsa of Satrubhanj fame of the 3rd-4th century AD is Б 
from the Bhanja dynasty of allegedly solar vamsa, which ruled 
Mayurbhanj till the present, which again is different from the so- 
called Mayur vamsi, Kadamba vamsi dynasty of Bonai, all of 
Which may again be different from the Bhanja dynasty of Boud 
and Ghumsar. Although peacock is the state emblem of the 
Bhanja kings of later history, the earliest Bhanja king of the Naga 
vamsa does not appear to have anything to do with the peacock 
as a state symbol or dynastic symbol. It may be considered at 
least logically inconceivable, that the two natural mutual enemies, 
Mayur and Naga, should be associated with the same dynasty, 
same lineage or same clan. Further, the Mayurbhanj and Keon- 
jhar princely states had rajas of the same vamsa, of the solar clan, 
but with Vashishtha gotra, whereas the Bhanja rajas of Boud and 
Ghumsar belonged to the same solar clan but with Kashyap gotra. 
On the other hand, the Kadamba vamsi/Mayur vamsi rajas of 
Bonai had been of the lunar clan, though often referred to as 
Bhanja vamsi rajas. All this points to the heterogenous origins 


of Bhanja dynasties. 
It may be noted that the Bhanja Puran and Bhanja 


vamsi Bhuiyan are two important tribes of Mayurbhanj, who 
have become Sanskritized. The Bhanja vamsi Bhuiyan flourish- 
ed in Bamanghati, a subdivision in Mayurbhanj now. The 
Bhuiyan zamindar or chief was ruling Bamanghati when the 
present Bhanja dynasty founded their rule. The Bhuiyan 
zamindar was granted special land revenue concessions during 

f Bamanghati of 1902-06. The 


revenue settlement, 25 that о 
Bhuiyan were driven away by the Dharua Кот Bamanghati. 


The Bhuiyan chief called Bhuiyan raja, carrying the title maha- 
patra, had 12 chieftains under him. Не held an important fort 
at Bankati in the Uparbhag region of Sadar subdivision of 
Mayurbhanj. The Bhanja vamsi Bhuiyan had been engaging 
all the ritual service castes including the Brahmin, who took 
water from them as from higher castes. They did not eat 
fowl or drink liquor, and they wore the sacred thread like the 
higher castes. The Bhanja Puran similarly had a fort and 
their capital Bajasamalgarh near Baripada. They were domi- 
nant in the Majhalbhag and Kainsari parganas. According to 


2 
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legends, the capital of Mayurbhanj was shifted from Haripur or 
Hariharpur to Baripada after killing the Puran raja. The 
Bhanja Puran trace their common ancestry with Bhanja kings 
of Mayurbhanj, who acknowledged them to be their elder 
brother. The Bhanja Puran had two clans—one Bhanja with 
mayur totem and the other Deo with cobra totem. Тће 
Bhanja Puran acknowledge the same association with Adipur, 
the first scat of the present Bhanja kings and Goddess Kicha- 
keshwari, the state deity of Mayurbhanj.** 

The founder of the present Bhanja dynasty in Mayurbhanj 
Jayasingha, allegedly a relative of the raja of Jaipur in Rajas- 
than, is supposed to have defeated Raja Mayuradhwaja of 
Mayurbhanj, but ruling from his capital in Bamanghati. Accord- 
ing to the Gazetteer of Mayurbhanj” this tradition has no 
historical basis, as the town of Jaipur was founded only in the 
18th century. R. D. Banerjee also rejects the claim of the 
Вћапја kings of Mayurbhanj to have descended from the 
Kachhva, Rajputs.2* It is quite possible that the words ‘Mayur’ 
and ‘Bhanja’ were joined together some time around AD 
1400 as suggested by Dr N. K. Sahu. One Mayurdhwaja raja 
was said to be the first king of Tamluk in Midnapore district,?? 
and another existed in Bamanghati, where the Bhanja vamsi 
Bhuiyan also ruled as raja or zamindar. It is quite easy to 
bring together the Mayur tradition extending over large areas 
up to Midnapore? with Bhanja title of the Bhanja Puran or 
Bhanja Bhuiyan. This becomes plausible when we remember 
that the Вћапја vamsi Bhuiyan are supposed to have migrated 
from pargana Patkoom in Manbhum district, which is perhaps 
covered by Hunters observations. It is said they still keep 
social intercourse with the Bhuiyan of Patkoom and of Bankati 
of pargana Uparbhag pargana?? (vide Settlement Report on 
Bamanghati. As the earlier Bhanja dynasty of Naga vamsa has 
no known origin, it is yet to be established how they came to rule 
over a large territory in Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries. The evolution of some indigenous tribal or 
Hinduized ethnic groups like the Bhanja vamsi Bhuiyan or the 
Bhanja Puran into political consolidation as tribal chieftains, 
chiefs or even rajas cannot be ruled out, especially as the 
Mayurbhanj tract is known to have been included in the 
Kalinga state since Ashoka's and Kharavela's empires. 
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At a lower level of chiefdom, we have Kaptipada, which 
was integrated into Mayurbhanj in 1890. This estate is tradi- 
tionally known to be Puranic Biratgarh of Mahabharata fame. 
The Bathudi, who are a branch of the Bhuiyan according to 
S. C. Roy,*! were dominant in Kaptipada. The chief of Kapti- 
pada is reputed to have Bathudi heritage. The Bathudi of 
Kaptipada claim to be Pandav vamsi people, though not much 
is known about the political process there. It is to be noted 
that the dynasty was of Naga vamsa and known to be a feuda- 
tory state under the Gajapati King Kapilashwardeva (1425-66). 
As according to legends, Keechak Garh of Mahabharata fame at 
Khiching in Khijjinga mandala had under its sway Biratgarh 
of Kaptipada, again of the Mahabharata connection, it is to be 
investigated whether the ancient Naga vamsi Bhanja dynasty of 
Satrubhanj had genetic links with the dynasty of Kaptipada. 

ТЕ history, and in its absence, legends, current social insti- 
tutions and other circumstantial evidence and plausible infe- 
rences are analysed, it will be difficult to say that some princely 
states in Orissa did not have a tribal polity at their base. 


RULERS SPONSORED BY TRIBES 


‚ There are quite a few cases of princes being ‘stolen’ or actively 


portant tribal groups of a princely state, even 
hood and trained to assume the responsibility 
cipality. The classic case is that of Keon- 
d. In Bamra and Gangpur princely states, 
the present dynasty has also 


sponsored by im 
reared from child 
of a raja in the prin 
jhar already mentione 
similar ‘stealing’ and sponsoring 


been reported. 1 
According to tradition пої only among the Bhuiyan, Juang, 


Bathudi, Gond and other tribes but also among the non-tribals 
in Keonjhar, the child prince Jyotibhanj of the Bhanja dynasty 
ruling over Khijjinga mandala, with headquarters at Hariharpur, 
was stolen from the palace by some members of the Bhuiyan 
tribe of Keonjhar. This is reported to be an event of the 12th 
century AD. Cobden-Ramsay refers to both tradition and some 
documents with the raja and accepts the given date AD 1128 
as he time since when Keonjhar princely state separated from 
the then existing тајуа comprising both Mayurbhanj and Upper 
Keonjhar. According [0 the legends, the Bhuiyan, who were 
considered to be the lords of the land and inhabiting the western- 
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most region of this composite rajya, did not find it easy or 
convenient to undertake a difficult and time-consuming journey 
all the way to Hariharpur in order to approach the raja for 
redressing their grievances. They wanted to have their own 
raja nearer home. The queen mother had, as the legend goes, 
subjected the suspected Bhuiyan abducters to a severe ordeal of 
simili chhiniba in order to determine their guilt or innocence. A. 
heavy and tall silk cotton tree or simili was cut at the root and 
was made to fall upon all the suspected abducters, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, may survive the fatal impact, under divine 
Brace, if innocent. As expected, most of the Bhuiyan were 
killed. The survivors were subjected to still another test called 
chaula phutaiba (cooking the rice). As per the legend, they 
wanted to prove their innocence beyond doubt and they placed 


the raw rice in the river and spent a night waiting for the rice 


to boil. Convinced thus that the Bhuiyan were fools and not 
capable of abducting her 


child Jyotibhanj, the queen released 
them. 


Tanimaa or queen-mother. The 
tream named after this queen 


These legends are Strongly reinforced by age-old institu- 
tions current at the time of installation of a new raja on the 
death of the old. Col Dalton had witnessed one such ceremony. 
S. C. Roy had also described it on basis of investigation.9? The 


Bhuiyan chieftain and other Bhuiyan leaders were assigned 
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roles in the ceremony. The Bhuiyan mahanayak assumes the 
posture of a horse, on whom the raja rides, harking back the 
days of horseplay when bringing up the child prince Jyotibhanj. 
The new raja sits on the lap of another Bhuiyan headman who 
represents the throne. Another headman sprinkles sanctified- 
water from the malgalghat (holy pitcher) on the raja. He 
places a crown made of a jungle creepper sualata and also 
invests him with the sacred thread of poita made of seem 
creeper. He also puts the mark of royalty or rajtika on the 
raja’s forehead with vermilion and sandalpaste. Other Bhuiyans 
stand around the raja holding clubs made of tree branches 
with leaves and barks on to represent maces of gold and silver, 
and also improvised insignia of royalty like flags, banners, cano- 
pies, fanning whisks, and of course, the royal umbrella. The 
headman of the Saonti tribe ties a silk turban on the raja’s 
head and the headman of the Kondh tribe holds an umbrella 
made of the wild siari leaves. The headman of the Rajkuli 
Bhuiyan sounds a gong and the headman of the Saonti tribe 
marks the raja’s forehead with dahi. Another Bhuiyan head- 
man presents the raja with a sword, with which the raja sym- 
bolically beheads the headman of the Kondh tribe who offers 
as a meriah or victim for human sacrifice. It may be 
noted that human sacrifice was an ancient custom all over Orissa 
at the time of important events like coronation, palace construc- 

tion, tank construction, and even temple construction. [ 
This description of the important social institution of 
installation of the raja exemplified the supreme role of the 
e cooperation of all other important 


di Bhuiyan and th À UE 
cm "the pem the Rajkuli Bhuiyan and Kondh, in instal- 
ling the king. However, Dalton does not refer to any role of 


11 installation. ceremony, which he witnessed.^* 
dp Бар dc От of the Saonti tribal group by the 
warrior-king Govind Bhanj Deo for the martial and social ran 
tions of his military adviser in the Kanchi-Kaveri war is true, 
then the induction of the Saonti role in the installation ceremony 
must have been an unimportant later innovation. Tradition and 
records agree that installation by the Bhuiyan must be held 
in order that a prince is properly and validly crowned as raja. 
A famous Bhuiyan rebellion, known as Ratana Meli, centred 

of Phares Phan Deo жіћ- |} 


around the invalid installation оза 


212,9]. 


himself 


Tanta 
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out the wholehearted or genuine Participation by the Bhuiyan 
in the coronation ceremony. This happened as later as the 
1860s. . 

In Bamra or Bamanda princely state, a Ganga vamsi 
prince was installed by Suna Kondh of Katangapani and Kan- 
taru Bhuiyan of Kelipadar. This Prince, as per the legend, was 
the son of Hattahamir Deo, the last Ganga king of Patna, who 


was killed by Ramai Deo, the founder of the Chauhan rule in 
the 14th century AD. The 


legend, which is corroborate 
cannot find any Supporting e 
believe in this legend of steal 
these two important tribes 


; Which was ruled by a prince of the 
Kadamba vamsa of Bonai. 


Woman and after comi 


oming of age succeeded in getting 
back the territory” зв 
TECHNO-ECONOMIC AND SOCIO-POLITICAL MANAGEMENT OF 
PRINCELY STATES 


Primordial attachments v. Status Goals 
The way in which and the extent t 
been crucial in establishing а roya 
quite clear in the two earlier se 
help and support were essential i 


© which tribal support had 
l dynasty have been made 
ctions. Just as tribal loyalty, 
n establishing a ruling family, 
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these were no less necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order, for the perpetuation the state machinery, for the rhythm 
of development, and indeed, for the very survival of the state 
order in these princely states. 

We must remember that even five centuries ago the 
proportion of the tribal people to others was much higher, and 
in almost all cases the tribal population must have been pre- 
ponderant. Almost all the rajas sponsored the settlement of 
Brahmins and other high castes, artisan castes and service 
castes, besides agricultural and warrior castes for agricultural, 
industrial, commercial and religio-cultural development and 
development of the defence capacities of the princely states. 
Some rajas like- Dayanidhi Indra Deo of Bonai also sponsored 
in the 17th century largescale settlement of immigrant tribes 
from Ranchi and Singhbhum districts of Bihar, and these were 
the tribes like Munda, Ho or Kolha, and Oraon who were better 
cultivators as settled agriculturists in contrast with the shifting 
cultivator Bhuiyan tribe. Similarly, rajas in Mayurbhanj and 
Keonjhar encouraged the Bihar tribes like Ho or Kolha, Santal 
Kurmi-Mahato to settle in the plateaux and valleys as also 
in the Simlipal forests of Mayurbhanj with the ostensible goal 
of general development of the region. If we analyse it further, 
there were very strong economic as well as political and socio- 
cultural reasons behind this sponsorship of the immigrant tribes 


and 


and castes. j 
First, the Bhuiyan, who are dominant and preponderant 
along with the allied tribes like the Pathudi Bhuiyan and other 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj, were 


Bhuiyan groups in Bonai, i 
political like a double-edged sword. If their support and 
loyalty were indispensable, they also exacted heavy price in 


political terms. The saont of the Bhuiyan in Bonai could not 
be tolerated for long with his claim to the dewanship on the 
basis of his Bhuiyan supporters. If the dominance and pre- 
ponderance of the Bhuiyan were cut to size with the immi- 
grant tribes and castes, the Bhuiyan saont could never pose 
a challenge to the raja. So we find Raja Dayanidhi Indra Deo 


of Bonai as mainly responsible for the decline of the power and 
influence of the Bhuiyan saont zamindar and of the Gond 
jagirdars*® who were originally inducted to guard two entrances 
to the royal palace-cum-fort at Bonaigarh.*? Similarly, the 
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Santal and Ho or Kolha tribal immigrants were functioning as 
counterpoise to the autochthonous and politically entrenched 
tribes like the Bhuiyan, Bhanja vansi Bhuiyan, Pathudi Bhui- 
yan, Dharua or Bhanja Puran. 

Apart from this political consideration, there was also a 
serious problem of meeting the requirements of the state admi- 
nistration, police and defence and the cost of maintaining the 
palace and the royal family. The royal family was never mono- 
gamous nor without a large harem of concubines and their 
progeny. The Bhuiyan and the Juang hill tribes, or the Bhui- 
yan, Dharua, or Gond zamindars were making normal revenue 
Payments, either on the basis of plough, or on basis of village 
holding or on jagir basis. The immigrant tribes and castes, 
when not settled on brahmottar lands—like the Agrahar or 
Shasan villages of Brahmin priests and pundits—had to pay 
much higher rent and cesses, and had to contribute much more 
compulsory service called bethi or begari. Moreover, the tri- 


There was a lot of resentment among the Bhuiyan over thi 


cause of recruitment in the army during World War L but 
also because of severe restrictions on their forest rights, 
Exploitation of forests for higher state revenue was prominent 
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since the 1860s when timber came to be valued for industrial, 
transport (railways) and other commercial purposes. 

Induction of several Hindu castes and especially the 
Brahmin priests and pundits along with other service castes 
like barber, cowherd, watermen and washermen, was necessary 
to make the princely state function like a Hindu rashtra, and 
not as a tribal kingdom of the ancient past. If the ruling family 
was actually derived from some tribal group and if the royal 
family or the palace rituals depended on the tribal priests, this 
came in direct conflict with the royal ambitions for Kshatriya 
status or Rajput affiliation. Hence, the founding of numerous 
Brahmin shasans or agrahar villages, Brahminization of the 
deities and goddesses from tribal into shastric, building of 
temples with Brahminic rituals and Brahmin priests, appoint- 
ment of rajpurohit and court pundits, genealogists and bards 
to relate the royal dynasty to some Rajput or Kshatriya dynasty 
of high prestige, Sanskritization of their family customs and 
als and concomitant processes of disowning any connection, 
with the tribal groups of the princely 
aimed at raising the social status of the 
other royal descendents much higher above 
he common subjects and of course, above 
bjects. This process is well known and 
C. Sinha and Kulke.** 


ritu 
or any involvement 
states. The processes 
raja, his family, and 
the lowly status of t 
the ‘primitive’ adivasi su 
has been amply analysed by S. , 

Although relations between the tribal groups and the raja 
may be characterized by political expediency and delicate 
balancing of forces, there is no denying the fact that no other 
ethnic group could be as loyal as the tribal people to the raja 
and his family as also to the royal traditions. Similarly, no 
greater attachment, deeper concern or warmer affection could 
be found between a group of subjects and the raja as between 
the tribal people and their raja and rani. The authority exercized 
by the raja over the tribes can be typically described as patri- 
monial authority of Max Webers vintage. The pata rani or 
seniormost queen Was held in the highest affection and solici- 


tiousness by the tribal people as their ‘mother’ and she looked 


upon the tribesmen as her ‘children’. This is perhaps under- 


frequently and ideally, the eldest son of the 


standable as most 
seniormost queen was the crown prince and the future raja, 


who would be groomed to look upon the tribal people 25 
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worthy of special consideration and affection. The grievances 
of the tribal people against the oppressive officials or against 
harmful policies of the raja were ventilated before the pata 
rani by the tribal headmen, who reposed absolute confidence 
in her. This relationship between the pata rani and the tribal 
groups, especially the dominant tribal group, has been demons- 
trated again and again in the history of Keonjhar. Dharani 
Bhuiyan, who had led a turbulent revolt of the tribal people 
in the 1890s against the raja, was always referred to as 'the 
Son of the maharani’, even by the state official. Ratna Naik 
was the leader of a long-drawn uprising of the Bhuiyan and 
other tribal people, with whom also some Hatua (plainspeople) 
joined hands. He was extremely loyal to the cause of the pata 
Tani in a dynastic succession Struggle. The tribal people lite- 
rally sacrificed their lives and Properties for the cause of their 
‘mother’ in this case. 

The long-standing and deep attachment between the royal 


family and the tribal People in the Princely states made the 
implicit differentiation between the tr 


People easier to utilise for the 
nationalists and antiroyal eleme 


an 'Azad Sarkar' was launched by the Nilgiri Praja 


PPosing the integration 
of the Mayurbhanj princely state. In the event of such a mer- 


ger, not only the Hatuas of Mayurbhanj but also the wily and 
oppressive Hatua officials from the Mughalbandi coastal areas 
would have gained the upper hand, and against whom the tradi- 
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tional redress of the tribal people in the person of the raja: 
would not have been present any longer.** | 


Territorial Division and General Administration 


A state established through conquest of the chiefdoms,. 
principalities or tribal territories always allows the older political 
entities to exist as an integral part of the emergent state structure- 
albeit at a lower and subordinate status. In Keonjhar, for: 
example, the Bhuiyan and the Juang had their own exclusive- 
habitat. The Bathudi, Saonti and Gond tribal groups also had' 
their own compact, more or less homogeneous territorial units.. 
The Bhuiyan and Juang areas were constituted into two рић,. 
administered more directly by the raja through the pirh sardars. 
The other areas of Keonjhar were divided into dandapat with 
a gadanayak appointed by the raja. The gadanayak was usual- 

ly a member of the dominant family or of the traditional head- 

man's family. He was responsible for realizing the rent and’ 
other cess and periodic payments, such as at the time of coro- 

nation, marriage of the crown prince or even marriage of the: 
princesses. He was also responsible for organizing and deploy- 

ing compulsory service for road construction, public house 

construction, tank or canal construction, labour in the royal 

farms or at the royal palace, etc. He was also responsible for: 
ensuring the services rendered by different castes to one another: 
in the proper manner. He supervised the maintenance of gochar- 
(pasture), godandi (passage for the cows and men), groves 
of fruit trees, fisheries and weekly markets. He also mobilized 

the paik (peasant) militia from among tribes and others when 

required. When there was а fort to be maintained or to be 
defended in the dandapat, that was his responsibility. ae 
village headmen and other village officials aid porta 
and royal commands were usually passed through him own 
to the village hea 


dmen. Both the village headmen and the 
ak or the sardar or dandapat were recognized officially 


карт raja at the time of succession to these offices. The 
1 d the special royal court ceremonies like: 


dandapat had to atten 
Sunia (first day of the roya 
pashhera and annual abhish 
present appropriate tributes 


1 era of the Orissa Gajapati King), 
eka ceremonies, when he was to 
to the raja and receive gifts im 
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return, especially a Sari-turban as the Symbol of his rank and 
“power. 


In Mayurbhanj there were {1 dependent chiefs having 


For some Periods a few pri 
т. Princely states were uled 
“oligarchy, Which later devi d i ae 
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forts—Patana Garh, Kanagaon Garh, Salebhat irasi 6 
Garh, Sindhekela Garh, Kolhan Garh, Gora Gu M 
Garh, the last three lying in Khariar region. The Riek, 
took over the rule after raja or ranak Harinath Deb died 
issueless and his dowager queen functioned as ranaka for some 
years. It is said that the astamahallik-mandal ruled for 40 years 
before a Chauhan Rajput usurper got seven mahalliks killed’ 
and seized power. There is a legend that after the death of 
the queen of Harinath Deb, a lemon was placed on the: 
throne and the lemon was considered as the ranaka and the 
eight mahalliks by rotation exercized all the powers of the: 
ranaka for a day. Every year one mahallik rendered the ser- 
vices to the Gajapati King of Orissa, as were due from the: 
ranaka of Patana mandal. According to the same tradition, there: 
was one munda-mahallik, or chief-mahallik and towards the 
end of this oligarchic rule, Chakradhar Panigrahi, a Brahmin, 
was the munda-mahallik, whose life was spared by the Chauhar 


usurper.5? 


Social and Ritual Regulation by State 


The Hindu raja was seen as not only the political head of 


the princely state but also the head of the caste structure. 


The rajas were looked upon as the privileged, yet obli-- 
e existing social and moral order ; 
they were to sustain, maintain the traditional set up in 
accordance with the Dharma, as outlined in the Dharma: 
Shastra, Niti Shastra and other sacred literature. . . 5 


gated, preserver of th 


According to Parashar Samhita, which is consulted widely 
in Orissa in caste and ritual matters, it is ‘ordained that the 
Brahmin will prescribe expiatory ritual course of action only 


with the permission of the King, never by himself alone.. sm 
emphasizes, “every caste should practise 


Further, Shukraniti r 

the duties that have been mentioned as belonging to it and that 

have been practised by ancestors, and would otherwise be 
punished by kings. 
Mahapatra notes, 

it devolves on the ki 

enforce the relative cas 


ng to determine, recognize and 
te status and occupations and to 
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exercise royal punitive jurisdiction in irregular mar- 
riages, and heinous deviant practices amounting to sin 
and resulting in social ostracism.5* 


Though the ruler does not have the right to make or 
change an institution continuing, at least by fiction, since time 
-immemorial, Maynard points out that 


-.. the recognition and enforcement of an institution is 
Sometimes very like the creation of it... [the Hindu 
Raja] is the Preserver of the “traditional” caste system 
on the one hand, and at the same time also the instru- 
ment of change in the local caste-system on the other.^5 


The Hindu raja also had been an instrument in transfor- 
mation of the tribal Society when he tried to hitch the tribal 


SrOUDS to the greater Society of the Hindus, their temples, their 
rituals and their Social order,5¢ 


“state. In Mayurbhanj he had a 


- The raja appointed the diga panigrahi or 
Brahmin officials wh i 

Pargana or administrat; 

also appointed а Puran-panda or 
'"Shasan villages to act.as adviser 


region for authoritative interpretation of the shastras and 
prescription of the relevant ritua] 


lems of relative caste Status, brea 
taboos and other infring 
гаја in collaboration with rg; 
tor), besides a few other court scholar. 
Dharma Shastras and the Vedas 
‘There was no formal machinery 
delimitation of jurisdiction and powers, till about the turn of 
the century." In Mayurbhanj we find a formally constituted 
‘dharma sabha since 1910, and in Bonai a jati mahasabha since 
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1915. Whereas the Raja of Mayurbhanj delegated his powers to 
his next senior brother as the president of the dharma sabha, in 
Bonai the raja was the president of the jati mahasabha. Some- 
times there is a separate ritual council for the Brahmin caste 
groups. In. Kalahandi princely state there were two dharma- 
dhyakshyas, one for the Oriya Brahmin and the other for the 
Jhadua or Aranyaka Brahmin. In Keonjhar there were two 
Brahmin scholars as dharmadhyakshyas for two regions of the 
ven the Muslims in Talcher had a qazi ap- 
pointed by the raja in consultation with the dharmadhyakshya. 
The qazi was, therefore, looked upon as the jati behera for the 
Muslims. ‘This has had a close parallel to the Hindus acknow- 
ledging the supreme authority of the Muslim emperor in caste 
matters." Rarely, as in the small princely state of Hindol, the 
dharma court was constituted with the rajpurohit as the 
dharmadhyakshya and 11 Brahmin scholars from 11 Shasan 
villages. The dharmadhyakshya was a regular officer in the 
raja's court with a monthly salary and had even an office assis- 
tant, peshkar.*? 
There were prescribed fees for various types of appeals to 

the dharma sabha or dharma byabasthapaka sabha, as this appeal 
court is variously known. The fees sometimes may have been 
substantial as it appears from having salaried officials in 
Hindol. But, irrespective of the existence of a formal caste 
in old Sambalpur princely state the fees and fines with 
ritual matters must have been substantial. 
of Ajit Singh Deb (AD 1695-1766) seven 
guarding seven directions of Sambalpur 

f these fines and fees by 


princely state. E 


court, 
regard to caste 
During the reign 
Shambhu temples 
princely state were constructed out O 
the dewan, Dakshina Еау. 

The rajas have been credited with the creation of several 
castes in their own kingdoms. Raja Gobind Bhanj of Keonjhar 
had created à caste-tribe called Saonti (collected) in order to 
facilitate the social and perhaps marital relations of his military 
adviser titled Bedhajal Mahapatra at the end of the 15th cen- 
шу. Pandit Madan Mohan Mishra has written а book on 
Keonjhar nua jati in Oriya, which is not available for refe- 
rence. In a personal communication he referred to the caste of 
Paa which is a new caste name 


^taliaa (under the royal feet), 
applied to the raja’s children from his concubines (dasi ог 
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poili). The Rajkuli Bhuiyan is a category of the Bhuiyan which 
has been applied to the progeny of the raja and Bhuiyan queen 
or concubines whether in Mayurbhanj, or Keonjhar or ia 
Bonai. 

The rajas also elevated the caste ritual status of various 
ethnic groups. As the rajas of Keonjhar and Bonai were taking 
water from the Bhuiyan, the Bhuiyan were made equivalent to 
а clean caste in ritual Status, so that the Brahmin could accept 
water for drinking from Bhuiyan hands. Similarly, under the 
orders of the Keonjhar raja, the Bathudi or Bathudi Bhuiyan 
were made jalachal or those from whom the Brahmin may 
accept water. Pandit Mishra mentions the formerly un- 
touchable caste of Baghua, who trapped tigers using snares and 
Pits. Their caste status was raised by the raja so that 
Washermen and barbers would serve them. The raja induced 
а group of tribes who were not drinking cow's milk to take milk 
without any sacrilege but he did not interfere with the Adivasi 
custom of yoking cows to the plough. The untouchable scaven- 
ger caste Ghasi was also allowed to observe Karma festival on 
Bhadra Shukla Ekadashi which was formerly not allowed by 
the local tribes. Again the Bengali Brahmin were enabled by 
the raja to have commensal relations with the Utkaliya Brahmin. 
Similarly, the potters were allowed the privilege of being served 
by Brahmin priests in their family rituals and the Brahmin was 
instructed to take cooked food offered by the potters when 


the cooking arrangements were done outside their homes. The 
brazier Kharuda caste was not jalasparshi (i.e. those from whom 
the higher castes take drinking wa 

allowed to go up the long dhwaja 
dhwaja or Indra- 


marriage. 

In Bonai the 55th raja, 
1850-98) had made the Sao 
ritually clean so that Brahmin 
water from them. Similarly, 


Dayanidhi Indradeo Dev (AD 
nti and Bhuiyan tribal peoples 
and all other castes would take 


he had also made a few families 
of Keut (boatmen and fishermen, and a particular Kondh family 


ritually clean. He had sent Santh Kondh along with his daughter 
to the palace of Dhenkanal on marriage. This shows that the 


| 
| 
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raja could upgrade the ritual status not etia 
lies but also of wholé groups. only of individual fami- 

- These facts establish clearly that the rajas had not onl 
created some castes ог tribes, (Saonti is considered id 
S. C. Roy as a group of Bhuiyan, to whose culture bed 
‘collected’ people must have adapted themselves?) but had 
also raised the status of many castes and tribes. Thereby, the 
had introduced an element of dynamism and flux to an P 
pected degree. But it must be remembered that the royal favours 
on the castes and tribes must have been designed to have an 
important secular pragmatic effect—that of securing respect, 
loyalty and attachment to the ruling dynasty from the bene- 


ficiaries. 


NISTRATION OF THE ECONOMY 
d before how the people in princely states 
Keonjhar or Bonai were mostly tribal people 
having à subsistence economy. In earlier centuries there was hard- 
ly any cash Crop- Jt was basically a barter economy sup- 
porting itself on the exchange of goods and services. How- 
ever, as demographic and techno-ecological changes were brought 
about by and through immigrating castes and tribes, most often 
sponsored by the raja, the economic picture gradually changed. 
In almost all princely states the rajas encouraged skilled crafts- 
men, better cultivating castes and tribes, ritual and functional 
weapons makers and other specialists to settle 
down in their territories. The raja also granted a number of con- 
cessions either temporarily or permanently for rendering the 
necessary services as also to develop and diversify the economy 
of the state. There was plenty of arable land to be carved out 
of the forest or weaned away from the areas under shifting 
cultivation. The raja himself had reserved in his state a large 
tract of good Jand for cultivation through the compulsory labour 
or bethi to be rendered by the subjects. Similar compulsory 
service was extracted for road construction and building of 
temples and palaces and other public structures. The immigrant 
dually built up an economy producing 


better cultivators gra wp а 
a surplus through cash crops, tank irrigation, manuring, etc. The 
raja realized not only higher land revenue from them than what 


was paid by the indigenous tribesmen with whose support his 


3 


ADMI 
Jt has been note 
like Mayurbhanj, 


service castes, 
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dynasty usually came to power, but also periodic or occasional 
taxes, fees or tributes to meet the rising cost of state adminis- 
tration, feed the growing circle of royal kinsmen and to provide 
for the means of status glorification by nurturing higher status 
symbols befitting Rajput or Kshatriya kingship. 

Under the prevailing atmosphere of barter economy, 
adapted to the local ecology and lack of communications, the 
raja remunerated a whole range of officials and servants through 
jagirs or land held on service tenure basis. In Keonjhar, apart 
from jagir land for the relatives of the raja, there were perma- 
nent gifts called pan-pik (spittle grant) jagirs, and jagirs for 
ferrymen (nowaria), flower suppliers (malakar), royal flag 
bearers (bairakhia), palanquin bearers (palki), physicians 
(baidya), water carrier (apat), drummers (tamkaia), watchmen 
of the palace (kothi jaga) and so on. Similarly there were jagirs 
for defence forces called paik jagirs for gadnayaks and Daleis who 
controlled the forts, the sardar paiks, for ordinary paiks, for 
mujukuri paiks in lower Keonjhar (who had nothing to do but 
рау homage and accompany the chief when he went on tour), 
as also for the village chowkidars. Besides these, there were 
other service jagirs for carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, washer- 
man, barbers, messengers and village priests (tribal non-Brah- 
min) in each dandapat to render services when public officials 
or the royal family were on tour.*? The same or similar pay- 
ment for services through various types of jagir prevailed in 
Mayurbhanj, Bonai, and in all other princely states. 

Under the Princely state the land revenue assessment was 
very infrequently changed, unlike under the British revenue Sys- 
tem of frequent and regular settlement operation to raise the 
State income. The jajmani System of annual and periodic pay- 
ment for ritual and other functional services appear to be 
unvarying over a long period, as also the wages and emoluments. 
There is the strong Probability that prices also remained more 
or less constant over years. Only during the years of severe 
drought, famine or war, the price and wage structure must have 
fluctuated heavily. From the records of price of rice for 10 
years between 1896-97 and 1905-06 in the Bamanghati sub- 
division of Mayurbhanj, it is seen that because of nearfamine 
conditions one rupee fetched only 8 seers in 1905-06 in 
contrast to 24 seers in 1904-05.% We came across price 
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statistics of major commodities in several princely states from 
1893 to 1902 on the basis of prevailing prices during the 
last fortnight of March of each year. In Table I the price 
is given in seers per rupees in a sample of princely states. 
The table illustrates, how the neighbouring princely states 
even after about 100 years of functioning under the British 
colonial economy maintained their own price structure. For 
example, in the same year (1896), in Tigiria the staple 
food, rice, sold at 22 seers for a rupee, in the neighbouring 
state Athagarh at 28 seers, in another neighbouring state, 
Baramba, at 32 seers, and in Narasinghpur, next to Baramba, 
at 42 seers. On the other hand, both in Narasinghpur, and 
Baramba neighbouring states an imported essential goods, salt, 
sold all these 10 years at constant prices of 10/2 seers and 
10 seers respectively. Similarly, salt was priced at 3 places 
in Khandpara state, for which records are available, at the 
f 12 seers per rupee throughout the decade. 
This leads to а plausible inference that the prices were 
determined by each princely state at its own discretion. The 
very fact that the price varied in some commodities as be- 
tween two ОГ three centres within the same princely state, 
as in Кеопјћаг ог Khandpara, does not negate the probability 
of price determination ina noncompetitive economy especially 
in precolonial times. For, In the case of imported ‘salt, it 
was more often constant during 10 years, maintaining the 
relativity in price as between two ОГ three centres within the 
same state. Though, the prices could not have been fixed 
entirely arbitrarily, especially within the same princely state, 
there was no evidence of а free market pricing ; for, its price 
remained constant during 10 years, when elsewhere the price 
of the commodity fluctuated during the same period. 
Jf the information about Keonjhar from the rajpurohit on the 
precolonial times has any 


institution of price-fixing since as 
S en the raja was assessing the productivity or 


wider validity, th 4 aes 
availability ап announcing their prices for the next year on 
типа festival day to the villagers and others, 


the Kumar Pu 
е ave assembled for Durga Puja/Dussera 


who originally must h hes Я 

celebrations; only four days previous to the Purnima. 

Sidi worthwhile to investipate how far the rajas tried 
f fixed prices, if at all, and to prescribe 


io enforce the system 0 
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standard wages 
very difficult to bring about Standardization of tr 


15th century, the land measure c 
from the standard in vogue in the r 


DEFENCE SYSTEM 


The princely States, 
fought among themsel 
resources, or vindication 


; peasant 


tributary states to 
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services jagirs for either serving as paiks or for supplying 
paiks were to provide the nucleus of the defence forces at any 
time. The village chowkidars were, of course, always available. 
for the purpose. N. K. Sahu also notes in the same vein, 


In the ‘Garhjat’ area the tributary chiefs who are pay- 
ing only a light tribute were practically independent 
within their jurisdiction. The system of Police main- 
tained by them was more or less a military establish- 
ment. We get some evidence about the Police and 
Military organisation of the feudatory chiefs from the 
famous book 'Samara Taranga' written by Brajanath 
Badajena towards the close of the 18th century....% 


There was a structure of military command with the 
raja at the head. When a queen ruled, sometimes the queen 
also appeared on the battle front at the head of the defence 
forces. If the crown prince or other capable members of the 
royal family were not available for the crucial role then the 
commander-in-chief was usually a trusted and brave subordi- 
e chieftain. In Bonai the Bhuiyan chieftain was the com- 
mander-in-chief in the initial phase of the state’s history. 

In the royal eulogy which prefixed the personal name 
of a raja, usually the strength of his army is mentioned, along 
with his titles, his ancestry, his religious affiliation, etc. In 
hasti or Biruda or Ganasammata, 14 


the Keonjhar Rajapras ‘ a, 
thousand routala or soldiers were mentioned as the military 
of the raja." It would be interesting to collect 


capability S 
pore Rajaprashasti of all the princely states where the 
military strength 15 mentioned. It is mentioned in the semi- 

har that there were about 12,000 


official history of Keonj at 
Khandayat swordsmen enjoying jagir land and about 20,000 
bow-and-arrow wielding hillmen as foot-militia during the 


reign of Janardanbhanj (1792-1831). } | 
As the tribal support in times of crises was contingent 
on the affectionate and just relations between the raja and 
the tribes—and tribal support has been shown to be a double- 
edged sword—the rajas gradually tried to depend less and 
less on the tribal militia as basis of the defence and security 
system. Therefore, we find extensive settlements of khandayat 
(warrior) caste paiks with jagirs. The Keonjhar raja depended 


nati 
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later on, more on the Khandayat and other paiks Кот Anand- 
pur, or lower Keonjhar region. In Mayurbhanj, Khandayat 
paiks, from the cowherd caste—men with some martial tradi- 


immigrant agricultural caste 


Swords were Worshipped, which may point to about 200 soldiers 
readily available for defence of the palace-fort. 


THE PALACE As THE MICROCOSM OF THE STATE 


We have noted how the palace, which was originally the 


palace-cum-fort, provided temples, shrines, or sanctums for 
the most important and most represe 


Khandapat an aniconic 

Stone deities called Tampa 
Dwarashuni goddess to gu 
is also a shrine for the w 
Bishri Devi, in the palace. The Kant 
sumbly a tantric yantra, is considere 


form of an earthen pot with Sacred arua rice. Two important 
Swords, representing the Bhuiyan, Kumari Prasad, and the 
Kondh, Mohana, are worshipped as deities, These gods and 
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Soddesses are worshipped also at the time of Dassehra and 
Annaprasan (first eating of rice) ceremonies. Another im- 
portant deity, worshipped by а Bhuiyan priest, Kupeswar 
Mahadev, is placed outside the palace-fort. 

The palace-fort of Bonai has three entrances : the singha- 
dwara in the north was guarded by the Bhuiyan Saont with 
about one hundred paiks according to the rajpurohit and 
the western and southern entrances were guarded by the paiks 
of the two Gond jagirdars. It is also said that there were 
Bhuiyan guards inside the palace. 

Thus, it will be seen that the palace-fort housed all the 
important deities of the state and was guarded by all the im- 
portant tribes of the state and the royal Ishtadevata and 
Rashtradevata, Shri Kumari, was the goddess of the dominant 
tribe Bhuiyan. In both ritual and secular senses, with the 
his court, the commander-in-chief and the royal priest, 


raja, 
ted the state and was veritably the micro- 


the palace represen 


cosm of the state. 
be duplicated at Keonjhargarh 


The same analogy may 
palace-fort with the state adhisthatri devi Dandadevi, again 
most probably a tantric yantra as in Bonai. The tribal deities 
representing the dominant Bhuiyan tribe and Tarini goddess 
representing lower Keonjhar, and other tribal deities neat 
the fort entrance ог outside the fort, similarly bring together 
all the spiritual forces from all over the state. In the pu 
the uards were from Bhumij, Bhuiyan and other local tribes. 

or Mayurbhanj palace, the goddess Kichakeshwari brought 

ijinga Kotta (modern Khiching) in 


14 palace of Kh 1 
EE the rashtradevata (state deity) as also the 


: : dynasty. Bairatpat, the rashtradevata 
iede Shoes поћи state) integrated into 
xd wn since 1890, Mangala goddess who is adhisthatri 
t пева of Mayurbhanj placed in the queen's wing 
bp lace, and Lakshminarayan, venerated by the Puran 
g pns Puran are also found in the palace. It may ђе 


; ichakeshwari of Mayurbhanj palace—a 
pointed a DUM the replica of another image of the 
ton anin aa in Bamanghati border of Mayurbhanj. 
goddess i subdivisions or older chiefdoms and tribes are 
estu through their deities. Of course, there aré other 
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deities, Bhubaneshwari, Shmashan Kali, Raghunath and 
Rajarajeshwari goddess in the queens’ wing, besides the very 
powerful Uttareshwar Mahadev among the four Shivalingas 
guarding the four directions of the fort.99 

Therefore, further investigation may substantiate this thesis 
that the palace is the microcosm of the Princely state in Orissa. 


FEUDATORY STATES AND CENTRAL POWER 


P. Mukherjee writing on the Sovereign Gajapati kings of Orissa 
Sets the t 


€nor of the relationship between the feudatory chiefs 
and the king. 


Many of the Garhjat chiefs, ruling, as they were, in 
inaccessible jungle Vastnesses, enjoyed virtual indepen- 
dence. It cannot be easily determined to what extent 
they recognized the Suzerainty of the Gajapati Kings.:^ 


(a) All chiefs in ту Orissa kingdom (ambha Orisa 
Tajyare jete Raja) should work for the good of their 


have forsaken me. I will treat them as they deserve. 
Lord Jagannath : Judge the Correctness or incorrectness 
of mine (action), (AD 1461), 


time of Sooniah at the royal Court through their mookhter, as 
noted by Khan-i-Duran in AD 1660 and as corroborated by 
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Mr. Ewer in 1818, the then Commissioner of Orissa.72 The 
feudatory rajas also acted in various subservient capacities in 
the court of the sovereign king. Ritual privileges in connection 
with the Jagannath Temple rituals, as also royal titles were 
bestowed upon them by the king in recognition of the special 
services for the king or the state. Securing legitimization of a 
throne usurped by an adventurer or conqueror by accepting 
the suzerainty of the king, as in the case of the Chauhan usur- 
per of Patana throne in Western Orissa, must have boosted 
the power and control of the kings of Orissa. But behind the 
fiat of the king or the personal services rendered by the feuda- 
tory chief to the king in the royal court or procession, lies 
the supreme fact of identification of the king as Chalanti 
Vishnu (mobile Vishnu), and of the conception of the kingdom 
of Orissa as the holy empire owned by Lord Jagannath, under 
whom the king functioned as routa (vassal or agent). Hence 
the infringement of royal orders is tantamount to committing 
sin against Lord Jagannath. King Purushottama Deva invok- 
ing this principle in his commands, inscribed in the Jagannath 
Temple, Puri.** 
It will, however, not be reasonable to deduce a 'feudal" 
nature of relationship between the feudatory chiefs and the 
he case of zamindars and jagirdars 
4 chiefs were not rulers because of 
under thee king) Oe ee iun had, on the other hand, 
service tenure. The feudatory c vane me 
given out jagir lands for military and civil rl on л ыа 
listic principle. Of course, all feudatory 2 urs Doro 5: 
same political status. Каја Man Singh eer iUc ae 
tive had recognized Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar as ‘supreme 
or special, along with the Raja of Khurda (the descendant of 
the King of Orissa) and the Raja of Ali (reduced to Zaidan 
status on annexation into Cuttack district by the British). 


éentral power. Unlike in t 


a 


MYTHS, LEGENDS AND HISTORY 
Surajit C. Sinha‘ had clearly shown that Rajput Kshatriya 
myths were used by Bhumij, „Gond and other tribes of Central 
India in the process of culmination of the state formation out 
of tribal polities. Hermann Kulke* had described the process: 
of Kshatriyaization by way of legitimization of power in ruling 


princely states in Orissa. Kulke in a later paper'? however. 
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contended that the process of early state formation in Orissa 
Gurhjats must have gained Strength by 4th or 5th century 


refers to a Bhanja dynasty of the same region, Khijjinga 
Mandala, Starting with Kotta-Bhanja in the last quarter of the 
9th century АРр,8 After the decline of the Bhauma Kara 
dynasty, Khijjinga Mandala became feudatory of the Soma- 
vamsi Kings who tuled over Koshala and Utkala. ‘But no 
details regarding the history of the Bhanja dynasty of Khijjinga 
the Somavamsis and the Gangas 
5 a record of the founding of the 


township of Hariharpur by Maharaja Hariharbhanja, which was 
Perhaps necessitated by devastation of the olde 


jinga Kotta by Ferozeshah Tughluq, Sultan of Delhi, who 


century had its important 
where dated coppe 


dynasty’s founder or his son 
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dynasty as having genetic links wi 

5 у | s with Bhanja Pur. j 
vamsi Bhuiyan in Mayurbhanj. The myth seconded qb ЕЦ 
Roy in Mayurbhanj corroborates this hunch. Mena 


The semen of Bhagwan (God) fell on the earth and 
produced an egg resembling a pea-hen's egg. From the 
white of this egg sprang the first ancestor of the Puis 
from its membranous coating the progenitor of the 
Savaras, from its shell the first ancestor of the Kharias 
and from the yolk the ancestor of the Bhanja Rajas of 


Mayurbhanj.5* 


The Bhuiyan are an inclusive group, comprising among 
others, the Puran, according to Herbert Risley, who says, 
‘Puran,... a synonym for Bhuiya in Mohorbhanj'.5* This myth 
at once gives a clue to the kinship of the Bhanja dynasty with 
the Bhuiyan and Puran and derives all of them from the pea- 
cock. The current legends among the Puran and the local 
people are strongly in favour of this link between the Bhanja 
dynasty and the Bhuiyan Purana. Till the merger of the state, 
the Bhuiyan goddess ens’ wing in the palace 


Mangala in the que 
and the Puran god, Lakshminarayan, jn the outer precincts of 
the palace, were worshippe 


d. The Bhanja Puran also cites 
Kichakeswari as their goddess. In the context of Kshatriyai- 
zation and Rajput myth-building, whatever other social institu- 
tions associating the Bhanja dynasty with Bhanja-Puran/Bhanja- 
Bhuiyan might have been there, 


especially in relation to the 
royal installation and presentation of a Bhuiyan or Puran queen 


to the raja on the analogy of Bonai and Keonjhar, these must 
have been discounted and must have lapsed long ago. The 
recent diminuation of power and devolution of status of 
the Bhuiyan saont in Bonai is a case in point. A similar fate 
befell the chief of Kaptipada since 1890 in Mayurbhanj. 

That the legends are lacerated to suit the prestige of power- 
ful people is not à new phenomenon. When the powerful person 
is the raja to whom the legend-reciter or recorder is a suppli- 
cant, the pressure to mutilate an inconvenient myth or to re- 
orient the legend is too great to be avoided. Hence, we find 
the Bhuiyan legend of Raani-Maa recorded by Ramesh Chan- 
dra Chakravarty in Keonjhar, has undergone a ‘suitable’ change 
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when he published it in Shishulekha, vol. IV, nos. 5 and 6, 
1980, in Oriya. In the legend, the Bhui 
was the ‘queen-mother’ or rag, 
first Keonjhar raja, 


future Keonjhar raja, which is derogatory to 
таја of high ancestry, was exterminated without the prince 
knowing anything about it. The Place of her internment is 
called Sundara in Bhuiyan-Pirh, from where a Spring took its 


birth, known aS raani-maa. Chakravarty confessed to have 
trimmed the legend s 


Which had bestowed 


colonial Orissa. 


SUMMING Up 


eir location in forests and hills, rather 


inaccessible due to lack of communication facilities. Either the 
regional tribal polities h 


people, within its compo 
the microcosm of the c 


е power of the chief 
er the protection of the suzerain 
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powers, the Mughal, Maratha iti 

to depend more and more on ihe Cc Hear a т 
men from plains castes, relying less and less x its E 
of the hillmen, who could not pay substantial аа ad 
who did revolt from time to time, it ze Nas 
e chiefs did not rule their people as en 
not owe the chiefdom to the suzerain on 


pw) basis of service tenure. The chiefs exercized economic and 
jo-ritual powers and granted higher ritual status to castes 
and tribes. They themselves staked claims to Kshatriya or even 
Rajput status for legitimization of their rule and attainment 
of higher social status in the all-India Hindu society. This 
process has been well studied by S. C. Sinha. 

The author has pleaded in methodological discussion that 
historical documents OF other evidences should be combined. 
with, or reinforced by, local myths or legends and living cultural 
institutions, in order that a fuller and more reliable social 
history of the tribal polities and other state systems may be 

the extant historical evidences 


reconstructed, especially when 
are not sufficient or fully acceptable. 


what is worse, 
in good humour. Th 
vassals, as they did 
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THE CHHOTANAGPUR RAJ 
: MYTHOL х 
STRUCTURE AND RAMIFICATION = 


К. S. SINGH 


This paper seeks to analyse the myth surrounding the origin of 
the Chhotanagpur Raj and its varying interpretations, then 
as also their function. The Nagbanshavali written by 


h century account of the Nagbanshis, is 
nts are also 


and now, 


“Veni Ram, a mid-19t 
taken as the centrepiece of this exercize. Accou: 
ow the Mundas and Oraons look at this myth 
in their ambience and how the Mun- 


his myth to build up their agrarian 
movement in the latter half of the 19th century. The myth 
also serves as the keynote of the conceptual framework drawn 
up by S. C. Roy for the study and understanding of Chhota- 
nagpur history, which holds to this day. Again, a few еје- 
ments of the myth have been manipulated recently by the 
Nagbanshis to take advantage of the facilities extended to 


the tribes. 

The second part of the paper deals with the structure and 
ramification of state formation, taking historical evidence of the 
Nagbanshavali as the starting point and drawing upon such 
primary and secondary sources as are available. This material 
is supplemented by the findings of the two case studies spon- 
sored by the Anthropological Survey of India of the Nagban- 
shis in the Chhattisgarh region (Bastar and Kawardha) and 
Chhotanagpur. The first has highlighted the assimilation of the 
Nagbanshis who had ruled in Bastar in the early medieval 
period by the Halbas or the Halbization of the Nagbanshis and 
the second has brought out, among other things, the interaction 
between the two moities of the Nagbanshis, the Rajdarias or 
the ruling aristocracy and the Lohardagias, the subordinate 


Nagbanshis. 


available of h 
of the origin of the Raj 
das used elements of t 
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I 


The mythical account of the origin of the Nagbanshi state 
would best be put in the words of the Nagbanshavali (Naga 
account) : & 


Pundarik Nag, having escaped from the Sarpasatra 
Sacrifice celebrated by Raj Janamenjaya, took the shape 
of a Brahman, and found refuge in Kasi (Benaras) 
in the year of Kaliyug 3044. At that time, the sun 
of (prosperity of) the Kuruvams (the dynasty of the 
Kouravas) had set, and in Avantishaka (meaning Kota 
Or Sikavati ?) Bundi, reigned Raja Vikramaditya. 
Pundarika lived in the house of a Brahman as a student, 
and, in course of time, was married in the Gandharva 
form to his Guru's daughter Parvati, 


at this unusual circumstance, she awakened Pundarik, and 
enquired earnestly who he was. The Nag said he would 
divulge the secret after visiting the Jagannath temple at 
Puri. To Jagannath both husband and wife went, and the 


which was cons- 
tructed in one month, that is in one dark half and one 


bright half of the moon. Parvati, in her grief, 
delivered a boy, and placing him on the ground, erected 
a funeral pyre, and burnt herself. The Child's cries 
attracted Pundarik on to the surface of the water. He 
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came up to the child, found that his wi 
and was aggrieved. He prepared a dig id "€ 
у х à y bed, in 
which he laid the child and spread his hood over hir 
and thus protected him from the sun. > 
It came to pass that a Sakadwipi Brahman from Maga- 
dha des, by name Janardan happened to arrive where 
the child was. He had a stone image of the sun, and 
came to Jharkhand with the idol. He went to drink 
water in the tank, leaving the idol on the bank, but on 
his return he was unable to raise the image from the 
ground. Feeling much surprised, he began to look around 
when lo and behold—he saw the Nag with the child 
under his hood. The Nag then uttered certain pro- 
phetic words to this effect: “О Sakadwipi Brahman! 
I am Pundarik Nag, and this child is my son, he shall 
be known as Kasyapa Santan Nagvanshavatansa Phani- 
mukuta Rai, he shall be Raja of Nagpur des ; and shall 
live in Sutiamba ; the Surya (Sun) shall be his Kula- 
devata; and you shall be his family-priest. The Naga 
having delivered several other secrets, which are record- 
ed in another book and not fit for the ears of other 


men, disappeared. 
The poor Brahman, having taken charge of the boy, 
es of Mundas had 


i ili 
came to Sutiamba. Numerous fami 
om Pipra and Paligarh and settled 


revi come fr 

pe There had also come the Uraons from 
Jaipurgarh, Ruhidasgarh, Simaliagarh, and from other 
countries among the Mundas. There was one Munda 
by name Madra who was а Raja ој, 12 villages. The 
Brahman took and delivered the boy to him. Madra 
and his brother Hangra gladly took charge of the child, 
and made him over to the Rani, (Madra's wife) who 
had an only Son. The boy (Phanimukut) would not 
suck the Rani's breast and consequently Madra was 
obliged to make over the child to his Dewan, (Prime 
Minister); Yudhisthir Dubey who lived in Kunki to 
be suitably brought up. Agreeable to the Munda's 
order Yudhisthir took the child, and Janardan also 
lived with him. The boy was suitably educated. He 


was handsome, with marks of a hood and a trace of 
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tongues on his head. When Phanimukut Rai was grown 
up and the Munda's son too, Madra took counsel of 
the Purohit Janardan and the Dubey whether his own 
Son, or Phanimukut Rai should Succeed him as Raja. 
The Purohit and the Dubey advised him to hold a 
Panchayat of his friends and kinsfolk.1 


in the mythical account of the Nagbanshis of Chhotanagpur.* 
Chhotanagpur Was not in a state of cultural? or political 
Vacuum. There were Pre-state formations: the parhas based 


on lineage/clan and the Panchayat, which was a super-parha 
organization.* The Naga account Says : 


in Siri-Choranda Pargana, Udaipur pargana, and others. 
Vanquishing robbers, cattle-lifters and others, the Теј 
Rajas came into Power ; vanquishing the Teli Rajas in 


their turn, the Rakhsel Rajas flourished. Madra invited 
all the Mundas, Oraons 


Mundas belonged to the followin 
(1) Nagadwar, (2) Tudawar 
(5) Tiriki, (6) Tapno 
(9) Tamgoria, (10) Non, (11) Koya, 
(13) Rundu (or Runda), (14) Kamal, 


» 


(12) Tewan, 
(15) Lohra, 
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(16) Jamtute, (17) Jhora, (18) Kaua T 
(20) Nag, (21) Bedeya, (22) Bihor oa ai 
Sanga, (24) Surahi Kapali, (25) Baghaot, (26) E 
(27) Pio, (28) Aind, (29) Kado-sag, (30) Karkas 
(31) Dumariar, (32) Hastarar, (33) Bhringa-raj (зау, 
Sangwar, (35) Kaitha (ог Raitha ?), (36) Hansa, (37) 
Barha, (38) Kujari. Accordingly the Uraons have: 
various gotras. The Uraon, Kharias, and the Kols. 
and the Ditya Rajas and the Rakhsal Rajas and the 
other Rajas were invited to form a Panchayat. 


met to elect the chief after putting the 
through à series of tests. The Naga 
hic description of these : 


The Panchayat 
aspiring candidates 
account gives a grap. 

The question was put by Madra and Hangra to the 
Panchayat assembly,— We have one son, and also 
this of Nagvansa, which of them shall be the Raja of 
Sutiamba" ? Under a Jam tree north of the hill sat 
the Panchayat, and they answered 'Не alone should 
be the Raja, that is fit for such a position. Let the 
two boys bathe, cat, and ride. Let their demeanour 
in speaking. in the treatment of others and the general 
behaviour be watched and whoever shall excel the other, 
shall be the Raja! Then Madra gave two dhotis to the 
two boys, and told them to bathe and return to the 
assembly properly dressed. Both the boys went into 
the tank; the Nagvansi boy having taken his bati 


wiped his body, made puja, etc. and returned to the 
Madra’s son on the other hand, 


sabha (assembly). 
bathed with great difficulty, did not wipe his body, 
the dhoti, and came to the assembly. 
ordered to be spread out. Goats 
s viands cooked by a Brah- 
man were placed on plates, and near these were placed 
buffalo meat, coarse rice and other inferior eatables 
cooked by a Munda. Madra’s son with much delibera- 
tion took the latter place and dined, the Nagvansi boy 
took the former. After dinner, the Nagvansi washed 
his mouth, the other did not wash. The former chewed 
his betel, the latter after chewing a little, threw the 


Then dinner was 
meat, fine T 
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residue in the midst of the assembly. The former took 
his seat in the assembly like a polished gentleman, the 
latter behaved in a clownish manner. Both were then 
ordered to ride horses. The Nagbansi boy without any 
ceremony, jumped up and took his seat upon the horse, 
Madra's son made a ladder of а piece of Bel wood 
(Bel tree even now flourishes near the Suryamandah 
at Satiamba), in order to mount upon his pony. Madra 
took his son by the hand and prevented him from 
mounting. The verdict of the Panchayat was that the 
Nagvansi boy should be installed as Raja and that 
Madra's son should carry burdens. 


Having elected Phanimukut Rai as the raja, the parhas and 


mins faced the problem of finding a bride for him : 


Then Phanimukut was 16 years of age, no Chhatri nor 
Raja would give him a daughter in marriage, as he 
(was) believed to have been a Munda's son. Then 
Madra, Yudishthir, Janardan, and Bhaua Raj went 
to Pat Jhalda, where the Sikhar Raja lived. The Sikhar 
Maharaja was Jagat Deo, of Gabhivans, a Chhatri of 
the Pramara clan. On mentioning the object of their 
mission the messengers were told by Raja Jagat Deo, 
that if he was satisfied as to the image of Phanimukut, 
he would give his daughter in marriage. He sent his 
Purohit, one Chakravarti, with Madra and others to 
Nagpur for the Purpose of ascertaining the facts. On the 
arrival of Chakravarti at the court of Phanimukut, the 
latter felt alarmed and almost despaired of obtaining 
the hand of the Sikhar Raja's daughter. With the 
advice of Janardan however he fasted and stayed at the 
temple of Surya. And then—lo and behold! the Nag 
appeared and promised to be visible to the Chakra- 
varti Purohit. The Nag added that the Chakravarti 
should See that Nag with one eye only, but if he looked 
at it with both his eyes, he would get blind of both 


further said after that he would not 


› but directed that he be worshipped on 
the 5th day of the bri x ms 
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Nagvansi family. Phanimukut Rai retur 

and on the following morning took UE ee a 
* Andhari, injari" Tank, and then the Chakravarti de h 
ed his whole body with clothes and beheld with Se 
eye the Nag who assured him that Phanimukut was 
his (Pundarik’s) son, and then disappeared and Chak- 
ravarti had the satisfaction of losing his eye. Chakra- 
varti returned to Sikharbhum, and informed the Raja 
of his having seen the Nag and lost his eyesight. The 
Sikhar Raja was satisfied, and made Phanimukut his 
son-in-law. 

also describes how the Nagbanshi 


This family account 
to the four varnas and 36 


rulers invited the people belonging 
castes to settle in Chhotanagpur which turned into a multi- 
nt. The account gives а graphic description of 
ties including Muslims partici- 
andharva form of the mar- 
AD 1810 with Taramani 


caste settlemet 
how many castes and communi 
pated in the organization of the G 
riage of Maharaja Deonath Shah in 
of Bundu. 

The Nagbanshavali presents essentially а brahmanical 
account of.the origin of the Raj and the Nagbanshis. The 
Brahmin play the key-role at all stages, the birth, the aftercare 

his marriage, etc. It 


and bringing up of the first member, 
does little credit to the Nagbanshis claim [0 the Kshatriya 


status. It also presents à Brahmanical account of the origin of 


the Mundas : 
Phanimukut asked Майга: 
belong to а different country 
s of the 12 villages 2 


O Bara (Uncle)! you 
! how could you then be- 
Madra replied, “When 


come Raja 
Lori Sanwara and Beranath Rani and Munda Bir, and 
Uraon Bir had fought desperately with each other, 


some fled from Jaipur garh, Chitor garh, Simlia garh, 
Ruhidas garh, and their own country to Jharkhand 
Nagpur, my ancestor Kansrai Munda, (who also came 

aged as a cook to one Biraja 


to Jharkhand) was eng 
Dom. Long after that the Lord of Lanka, Ravana had 
become master of the three worlds, and was reigning 


over Mrityubhum, and 33 crores of Deotas were con- 
fined in prison in Lankapuri. Ravana gave Jambu- 
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dwip to Biraja Dom and all the Domra or Dom people 
used to gather and beat the Naubat in Lankapuri. Then 
came the Avatar of Ram who was born in Ayodhya 
and became king, and Kekai Rani instigated Dasaratha 


described by Valmiki and Tulsidas. Then Ramchandra 
was returning from Lanka to Ayodhya having destroyed 


Classes such as (1) Raj dom, (2) Tirlaka dom, (3) 
Ghor-Khaya-dom, (4) Pataria-dom, who eat frogs, (5) 
Neram dangia dom, (6) Halal khor dom, (sweepers), 
(7)—dom executioner, all these fled. Biraja, before 
flying, made Over his Raj temporarily to my ancestor 


hars of 12 villages, and Bave them Pagri, Their 12 


villages, are still known as “Baragaian” Pargana in 
Sutiamba, 


The Mundas, however. 
ОЁ themse] 
Origin of the Taj in which thei 


Stranger. Ip recent years, the 
чы d themselyes to be the Nag- 
anshis. 
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as who as the dominant tribe had taken a lead 
ng of the new state were awarded the 
The Naga account 


The Mund 
ing part in the launchi 
status of bhuinhars Or privileged tenants. 


says : 


One day Phanimukut being seated on his throne asked 
Madra and Hangra to ask any boon in the shape of 
Jiban britti (life-grants) and they said that they and 
their family hoped to be fed, clothed, and maintained 
by Phanimukut, and they wanted nothing more. Phani- 
mukut said if they would not accept any Jiban britti, 
he would renounce the Raj go to the Jungle as a 
sannyasi. Then Madra and Hangra, fearing lest they 
would lose Phanimukut, consented to accept a Jiban 
britti and a title; and asked they might be called 
‘Bhuinharas’,—The Maharaja asked Yudhisthir Dubey, 

eaning of *Bhuinhar was. And 


and others what the m 
they all said ‘Bhuin’ means, the earth, and ‘har’ is the 
name of Mahadev, and also the name of the plough. 


So ‘Bhuinhar’ means who ploughs the earth through 
the grace of Mahadev. It means à Jotdar, one who 
takes “dam our kam” from the Prajas on account of 
the Maharaja. Phanimukut enquired if they would take 
this title or any other. Madra and Hangra said they 
d be content to take this title only, for their ances- 
d in Pipra and Paligarh were always known 
hey would retain and preserve the 


woul 
tors who live 
as Bhuinhars and t 
title of their ancestors. 


section the Mundas led by Madra's som 
to as a ‘carrier of burdens’ in the 
Nagbanshi account did not appear to have reconciled itself to 
the surrender of ‘Munda sovereignty’ and migrated towards 
Khunti. These Mundas built up the theory of Munda depriva- 
tion which found a powerful expression in the ideology of the 
Sardar Movement that spanned four decades of the 19th Nos 
tury (1860-1900) and culminated in the Birsa a 
Birsa himself visited the Nagbanshi historical sites and describ id 
them as the Mundas 'ancestral places. The Munda үү 
of the movement charged the Nagbanshis with having Seded 


However, 8 
contemptuously referred 
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the Mundas of their raj. In a petition dated 25 March 1879 
they averred : 


If Chhotanagpur does not belong to the Mundas, it 
belongs to none, neither to the thikadars nor to the 
elakadars nor to the Nagbanshis.. Тһе Nagbanshis 
now the ruling power of Chhotanagpur were servants 
of the Mundas. Afterwards by dishonesty they usurped 
the Raj and they falsely declared that it was given to 
them by the Mundas. What worthy they performed to 
the Mundas that they gave it to them ?... „Тћеу were 
only bhuinhars and tehsildars of the Mundas.” 


The Munda sardars also set down their own version of 
Chhotanagpur history in which they almost turned the Nag- 
banshi geneology upside down. While they recognized Phani- 
mukut Rai and Hira Raja (Durjan Sal) as. their own men, 
they rejected or branded others as fake rulers. This was not- 
withstanding the fact that the Mundas and Nagbanshi rulers 
had established a ritual relationship and that Nagbanshi rulers 
had stood by the tribals, their role in the immediately preced- 
ing Kol insurrection being suspect in the eyes of some British 
"officers? 

There are many oral traditions chronicled in ‘gencologies’ 
(Kursinama) in existence among the Mundas. There is one 
that articulates the anti-Nagbanshi feelings of the Munda sardars. 
The portions of Kursinama which are based on folklores speak 
of Munda-Nagbanshi relationship, and of Nagbanshi and other 
communities such as Ghasi, Bhuinya and Rautias. Both Nay 
banshis and Mundas regard Durjan Singh or Hira Raja as a 
great figure and exultingly describe his exploits and grieve over 
his death in tragic circumstances. Nagbanshis would join the 
Mundas in their dances at akharas; one of their princes, 
Mainsae, even married a Manki's daughter in overcoming many 
difficulties ; the Nagbanshis also stole the Mundas’ flag. It was a 
complex relationship ; Mundas and Bhuinyas inter-married.9 


systematically formulated by S. 
exogenous model of conquest of th 
and instead favoured the adopt 
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model whi e i imilati 
model Mi udo rom y tied по сан 
lement g . Roy tried to establish 
similarities between the Mundas and Nagbanshi account 
the origin of the raj in regard to the election of the Sm b. 
consensus. He also traced the processes of the ые = 
Munda ascendancy to the grant of jagirs by the Nagbanshi 
rulers and their Hinduization etc. However, Roy failed to take 
a total view of the processes of state formation. Grant of jagirs 
or promotion of Hinduization was only one aspect of the 
multi-pronged thrusts of state formation. The new state system. 
had, in fact, jettisoned the base of tribal production by institut- 
ing a new set of production relations. 
The present-day Nagbanshis in the effort to avail them- 
selves of the privileges extended to à tribe have sought to 


declare themselves a$ Mundas. In doing 50 they have rejected 
the Brahminical account gone beyond 


of their origin and even 
it to claim the status no 


t only of the adopted son but of the 
son of Madra Munda who was succeeded by the Nagbanshi 
chief. In 1974 a member of the Nagbans 


hi family stated in an 
election petition filed by him!! contesting the election of a 
of Parliament that the Nagbanshis belon: 


Munda member ged 
to the Munda (Nagbanshi) tribe and that they were like 
Hinduized Mundas. ; i ity has not actually 
assimilated them into its fold so as to make them non-Mundas. 
The Munda member 0 

pointing out that the Nagba 
but as Nagbanshi Kshatriyas 
in the 19th and 20th centu 


f Parliamen 
nshis were re 
in all revenues а 
ries and аё... 


corded not as Mundas 
nd judicial records 


of Aryan race whereas the Mundas 
are of Kolarian гасе; the mother tongue of Nagbanshis 
is Hindi 25 against the Munda's mother tongue which 
<. there is nO ethnic, cultural social, or 

linguistic affinity between the Nagbanshis and the 
Munda tribe; the social institutions, land system and 
custom 25 well as religious belief, practices and festivals 
das and Nagbanshis have no resemblance 

es; the Mundas are governed by their 


own customary Jaws in the matter of marriage, inheri- 
adoption whereas the Nagbanshis are gov- 


Nagbanshis are 


tance and 
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erned by the Hindu Marriage Act, Hindu Succession 
Act and the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act. 
Certain special provisions of the Chhotanagpur Tenancy 
Act exclusively meant for the benefit of the members 
of the scheduled tribes have nO application to the 
Nagbanshis. 


The high court, however, relied on S. C. Roy's account 
of the origin of the Mundas which was taken from the Nag- 
banshavali, the evidence regarding matrimonial relationships 
of the Nagbanshis with the Rajputs, and the fact that the 
‘Chhotanagpur Tenancy Act and customs regarding succession, 
etc., did not apply to the Nagbanshis to conclude that the Nag- 
banshis were not Mundas but Kshatriyas, the terms Kshatriyas 
and Rajputs being synonymous. The Nagbanshis lost their 
court case whereby they had tried to gain additional benefits 
without compromising their high social status and authority, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE FORMATION 


We will now analyse the evidence contained in the mythical 
and historical accounts of the Chhotanagpur Raj to delineate 
the characteristics of state formation.!? It is important to place 
this phenomenon in the historical perspective of a larger ecolo- 
gical and cultural region generally called the Nag khanda or 
Nag disum (the Chhattisgarh-Vidarbha region) peopled by the 
Nagas, the mountain dwellers, of whom the Nagbanshis were 


munity with Naga association, the Chero, were also around 
this time engaged in the process of state formation in Shaha- 
bad-Palamau region. There were local kingdoms of Rakshels, 
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Ditya Rajas, etc., in Chhotana Я 
therefore, was not established pes en kingdom, 
connection made itself felt in other ways «es Ma Раева 
nities such as ће Rautias who were employed by the es E mM 
as their militia came from Chhattisgarh. The Маала ари 
bore the imprint of Chattisgarh district. Thus the Romi rd 
migration to Chhotanagpur was not only a political event ve 
was a cultural process too, of considerable significance. The 
central Indian perspective should set at rest the mythical spe- 
culation about the brahmanical origin of the Nagbanshis and 
knock the bottom out of the attempts to identify the Nagbanshis 
with the Mundas or vice versa. 

While Chhotanagpur formed part of middle India in terms 
of the inflow of cultural influences and immigration of com- 
it is also interesting to observe that the Jharkhand 
distinct geographical region in the early 
d was mentioned as such not only in the 
put also in contemporary textual and epi- 
nce of pre and proto-political 
ncipalities, and spread of 
blishment of the Chhota- 
he clan-based parhas 
e in this connec- 
cess as 


munities, 
had emerged as a 
medieval period, an 
Nagbanshi chronicle 
graphic sources. There was evide! 
formations, existence of small pri 
Puranic form of Hinduism. The esta 
nagpur Raj marked the transition from t 
to territorial kingship. It is interesting to not 
tion that while state formation was an endogenous pro 
in case of the Gonds and Cheros, both being Dravidian tribes, 
it was exogenous to the Mundas or Santhals who Were Kolarian 
tribes. А reason for this could be the fact that the Kolarian 
tribes were continuously moving from place to place as attested 


by their legends while the Dravidian tribes had settled down 
and developed the technology of settled agriculture. The Kola- 
rian tribes h ch was based on the concept 


ad a land system whi 
of communal ownership while the Gonds and Cheros had 
developed а kin n land as far as their 


d of private property i 
chiefs were concerned. The Nagbanshis belonged to the Drava- 
dian group. у 

Brahmins 


Land grants to- 
northern and eastern India from 
jn acculturation of 


in newly reclaimed areas in 
AD 1000 to 1200 have been 
tribes.!4 Improved tech- 


described as а factor 
niques of agriculture were introduced among the tribes by 
is evidence of land grants given to Brah- 


Brahmins. There 
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mins in Baghelkhand by the Kalchuris, to the northeast 
of Chhotanagpur and in Orissa to its south. Land grants were 
given to Brahmins in southern Shahabad and the northern part 
of Palamau by the Kharwar chief of Japila (Japla). There is, 
however, no evidence so far of land grants given to Brahmins 
in the heart of Chhotanagpur till the early 17th century. The 
earliest of such copperplate grants to Brahmins, discovered by 
Rakhal Das Haldar, dated back to AD 1676. The Nagbansha- 
vali plays up the role of the Sakaldipi Brahmins, because it was 
their handiwork, but there is nothing else to show that there 
Was any marked Brahminical influence before or even after 
the Nagbanshi appeared on the Scene. Acculturation of tribes 
in Chhotanagpur was effected not by the Brahmin landowners 
but by the peasant castes who came in from adjoining areas 
and introduced the advanced techniques of irrigation and 
agriculture. The tribes even earlier knew the use of iron! and 
plough ; they also practised a rudimentary form of irrigation 
by constructing ahars and рупеѕ as the Mars did in Palamau. 
Cultivation was generally in lowlying land (don) which could 
be easily terraced and made into fields. Peasants and tribes 
also extended cultivation onto marginal lands as pressure of 
population grew in the colonial period. 

Like the Gonds the Nagbanshis were proud of their identity 
aS а distinct ruling aristocracy. While they described themselves 
as belonging to the caste (varna) of kshatriya Nagbanshi, 
Particularly in the revenue records, they did not identify them- 
selves with the Rajputs even though both had marital rela- 
tions with each other. 

The social order being in a state of flux or in the melting 
pot in these newly-opened regions the raja would confer the 
status of higher caste on some Sections of the indigenous com- 
munities to meet his needs. The Nagbanshavali, for ex- 
ample, tells us that Brahmins were made out of washermen 
and Kayasthas out of other lowly placed communities, 


[when Phanimukut Rai died]... his wife performed 
his 'birkhod'. In this "birkhod" the Brahmans had to 
find a suitable person to receive the gifts, and accord- 
ingly one Rajnath Dhobi (washerman) was invested with 
the poita and made a Brahman to receive the gifts. The 
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family of tha 
t washerma i i i 

where diy piss dos s er exists at Jhiko-Jhatti 
ара“ ^ acuMsitiapated rahmans, and are called 
alliances and eat on the des pes EE PIE 
ud EM e table with veritable 
Yudhisthir Dubey became Diwan, and Janardan Saka 
t. Afterwards Madra, after some search 
f Belkapak by name Bhaonra, Whore 
d to Bhaua Rai and who was made a 
d Daftaria Pandey. 


dwipi Purohi 
found resident O 
name was change 
Kayasth, and appointe: 


nds the Nagbanshi raja raised the status 
made offerings of water by them accept- 
them a new name 'Behera."* 

ecolonial phase was a local sys- 


tem intensely involved in local issues, local wars, and local 
kinship and matrimonial relations. The Chhotanagpur Raj in 
the colonial phase comprised an area of about 8,000 square 


miles which is coterminous with the present-day Ranchi dis- 
pargana of Palamau dis- 


trict and the adjoining area of Tori 

trict.18 In the colonial period a part of Hazaribagh (Ramgarh, 

etc.) and Singhbhum also formed part of the Chhotanagpur 
ux or Were shifting 


Raj, though the frontiers were in a state of fl 
cal wars. However, the core of the 


with changing fortunes in 10 

Nagbanshi territory remained intact. The centre of power lay 

mostly in the territory peopled by the Oraon tribes as the capi- 

Sutiamba to Doesa (1664)? to Chutia to Palkot 
e capital was not due 


f the Nagbanshis to escape the wrath of their 
lleged, but due to a curse on the family and 
feuds. An enterprising scion of the Nagbanshi 
r of Kalahandi in Orissa.?? 


family was а 

The external intervention. by the Mughals and Marathas? 
put an end to the relative isolation of Chhotanagpur. It became 
part of the Bihar subah. The Chhotanagpur chief was recognized 
as a zamindar though he was for all practical purposes an 
autonomous chief, oscillating between submission and indepen- 
dence as the circumstances warranted. As а result of those 
external interventions, the local state system assured the 
paraphernalia of a feudal state with an elaborate system of 


According to lege 


of fishermen (Mallah), 
able for other castes, and gave 
The state system in the pr 
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jagirs granted to the functionaries of the state for performing 
military and administrative functions. A second effect was the 
onset of urbanization and the development of fort cities such 
as Doesa which, according to historical accounts, was construct- 
ed by artisans brought from outside. Both processes resulted 
in the formation of multi-ethnic and multi-caste settlements in 
Chhotanagpur which performed various functions required by 
the enlarged state System. As a side effect of the opening up of 
Chhotanagpur could be mentioned the widening of the marriage 
zone for the Nagbanshi family, from Rewa to Bhojpur or Shaha- 


bad. Orissa was already within it. This also brought in influ- 
ences from these regions. 


The state system bro 
culture. Nagpuria became the ] 


gua franca of Chhotanagpur, as 
between tribals and non-tribals. 


l traditions was not a one-way 
ture also influenced the great 


The Nagbanshi community, Particularly the ruling aristo- 
cracy called the Rajdaria, had a 


the Kunwars, the Thakurs and 
. Close kinsmen 


ons respectively. The Rajdarias 
O moities of the Nagbanshi com- 
eport of the Anthropological Sur- 
Shis contains the following des- 


Another group of Nagbanshi liv 
are confined to Lohardaga area. 
Lohardagia Nagbanshi. Their rel 
dariya Nagbanshi (those who trace their descent to 
Phanimukut Rai) cannot be fully established. They have 
come to Chhotanagpur around 1760 during the reign 
Maharaja Dripnath Sahadev. For rendering some 


ing in Chhotanagpur 
Hence, they are called 
ationship to the Raj- 
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valuable service the Maharaja extended fraternal rela: 
tionship to them allowing them to use the name of his 
dynasty. He granted some land also to them and made 
them his zamindar. They collected the rent from their 
tenants and paid it to the maharaja. They claim to 
have come from Nagaur (Rajasthan) and to belong 
to Nagbanshi dynasty from the very beginning. The 
Rajdariya Nagbanshi have always treated them as out- 
siders, as different from them. 


Both the Nagbanshis claim to belong to Rajput caste. 
They establish marriage alliances with other Rajputs. 
Both being Nagbanshi do not “intermarry. They arc 
Hindus and worship all the Hindu deities and celebrate 
Hindu festivals. Among them ministrations of Brahman 
are inevitably required in all the events of life-cycle 
and many festivals and rituals. Brahmans have been 
granted rent-free land for their services. Both these 
Nagbanshi are similar in respect of their social organi- 
sation, kinship system and rituals and functions asso- 
ciated with birth, marriage and death. Physically also 
they look the same.?? 

The Nagbanshi settlements are concentrated in the northern 
parts of Ranchi district in two clusters. The larger one 
is around the old seat of Nagbanshi authority, Pithoria 
(Korambe-Sutiambe) and the present seat of the chief 
of Nagbanshi family (Ratu). This cluster consists of the 
Rajdaria villages ; its outposts are deep in the Munda territory 
of Khijri, Khunti, Karra (Jharia), Lapung (Lalganj) and 
Torpa. The second cluster is to the west of the Rajdarias’ 
main settlements ; it is made up of the villages of Lohardagia 
Nagbanshis called so because these are situated around Lohar- 
daga, once the seat of the colonial administration in Chhota- 
nagpur. Coexisting with the settlements of Lohardagias are a 
few settlements of Rajdarias also. Just across the border of 
Ranchi (Kuru) in the adjoining blocks of Palamau (Chandwa, 
Balumath and Latehar) there are a few villages owned by the 
Nagbanshis, some of whom belong to the main branch of the 
ruling family. The second category of settlements, including the 
old seats of Nagbanshi authority such as Palkot and Doesa, 
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the personal plane in spite 
The tribals were kept 
Urplus generation. They set apart a 
maintenance of their raja 
The state depended on 
i for the generation of 


lages became a cluster of eas; 
3 ants and 
artisans who made the tribal | 


sufficient, 
END OF TRIBAL ISOLATION 


The colonial System put an end to th 
and changed its structure drastically. The 


desh.*4 This was galling to his Pride and he 
petitions to acquire the higher Status but in 
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lenders. Thus the jagir system w 

it covered about 63 per dut of Maps o EY 2m 
period. The colonial system also put an end to the du MA 
adopted by the old state system and ended tribal is d E 
bringing the tribals more firmly within the ма Я z 
policy of direct rule and into the vortex of new s Ay 
tion relations. The influx of non-tribal ET 
up as new opportunities for trade and administration xus 
opened up by the colonial authorities. The tribals felt пе Teen 
and betrayed and responded to these developments "iod i 

series of uprising in which an important factor was db dn. 
turbance of the status of their chief to whom the tribals Were 
ritually related. This speaks volumes for the symbiotic rela- 
tionship of the tribals and their rulers in the medieval state 


svstem. 


NOTES 


1. Veni Ram, Nagbanshavali (1933) ; Rakhal Das Haldar who was 
manager of the Chhotanagpur Raj produced 'An abstract of the 
annals of the Nagbanshi raj family of Chhotanagpur’, which was 
published in Man in India, vol. 8 (1928). 

2. See Suvira Jaiswal, Studies in early Indian social history : Trends 

The Indian Historical Review, Indian Council 


and possibilities, 
of Historical Research, (July 1979-January 1980), vol. VI, nos. 


1-2. 
3. The Hindu religious influence in Chhotanagpur is yet to be chro- 
temple ruins yet to be studied. For 


nicled. There are many 
example at Manjhiaon in Chainpur block of Gumla (Ranchi) 


there is a hill range called Sinduria Tuku, of which there is a 
part known as Tangi Nath where stands the ruins of a Saivite 
temple, There are Sivalingas all around, some with a human 
face. The temple site is dominated by the trident (trisul)—a 
gigantic one—now broken in three parts. There are also images 
of other gods and goddesses; Vishnu, Surya, etc. There are ruins 
of other temples adjoining this hillock. А Krishna image was 
broken by a few Christian youths who died afterwards ; so the 
story goes. The temple is maintained and looked after by one 
Karam Baiga of Kashyapa gotra whose ancestors did so and 
had been given land (baigahi) for this purpose. The zamindar 
(Baraik) of Gumla was the immediate landlord, who now calls 
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himself a Rajput because he has became rich, according to the 
Baiga. 


According to the early British administrators the Chhotanagpur 
System represented a pre-state formation. The Mundas had no 
king; the Kolarian tribes were not monarchial (See J. Davidson 
to R. Ouseley Aug. 1839 Para 3, No. 247, Misc. Despatch Book 
Governor General's Agent's Office, Bihar State Archives and E. T. 
Dalton Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Cal. (1872), p. 163). 
There were only chiefs: Munda, Mura (Bhumij) and Manjhi 
(Santal). Even though Nagbanshis never claimed to be Rajputs, 
S. T. Cuthbert in 1828 said the Maharaja for the last two gene- 
rations had adopted the religion of the Rajputs and that they 
worshipped Durga and Lakshmi and had a snake temple with a 
flag bearing the ensign of three snakes on it (Cuthbert to Govt. 
21 April 1827, Para 6, Bengal Criminal Judicial Consultations 
53 of 14 June 1827). 


J. Trigunayat, Munda Lok Kathaven (1965); Also see Sagir 
Hans Munda, Munda Koa Itihas, Varanasi (1977). > 


Nagbanshi-Nagkeshi-Kshatriya, Nagesia Jati Bali (a pamphlet), 
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pre-colonial and colonial situation,’ Trends in ethnic 
6 5 р roi 7 
in Asia and Oceanis Race and Society, UNESCO а 


Ibid. 


Sem Topno, op. cit, p.75. 
F. A. Slacke, Final Report on the Settlement of the Estate of 


Maharaja of Chhotanagpur (1888). 

I visited Doesa, now called Nagpur, on 28.11.79 which is 10 km 
from Sisai on the Sissi-Basia Road under construction in the 
Gumla subdivision of Ranchi district. Nagar is a big village of 
ue sheets and has many tolas predominantly ‘inhabited 
it looks like a prosperous village. The soil 
Nagar complex has an outer ring; there 
The inner circle consists of the 
f the existence of a large moat 


around the fort which is now being converted into agricultural 
Golden paddy was standing in them, a portion of the 
eclaimed. It appears that this fort had 
natural fortifications formed by hills on one side; there were 
watch towers on them; one of them—a double-storeyed structure— 
is still standing. In the distance I could see a hill on which 
a similar structure called Jau Math stood. Within the fort the 
structures fall into two parts. The first consists of the temple 
with an inscription, an impressive building with a flight of stairs 

Probably the most impressive set 


going to the second floor etc. 
of structures which constituted the core of this architectural com- 
plex comprises the inner apartments dominated by the nawrattan 


with the gateway opening onto it Nawrattan is a three-storeyed 
structure topped by an apartment. It appears that there were 
attempts to keep this structure intact by inserting wooden beams, 
which look almost new, fo support the structure. The Chhota- 
nagpur Raj had taken an interest in its hrimlemava. Even 50 
the wood work on the first floor looks more interesting. А tank 
separates Nawrattan from another set of buildings lying across 
it. There are а number of mounds around. 

Nagbansh Charit, Thuamul pat Raja 


Padma Singh, Kalahandi 
Orissa MS 124, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 


Nagbanshis and the Cheros, Munsi Ram Manohar- 


22 reven 
by the Oraon tribe ; 
is rich, alluvial. The 
are many big tanks all around. 
fort. There is clear evidence о 


lands. 
fort wall was also being г 


в. Virottam, The 
lal (1972). 
William Ekka, Ethno-Historical Study of Nagbanshi (MS), Anth 
ropological Survey of India. у = 
‘In the province of Chutia Nagpur the ancestors o 
now called Kurmis appear to have obtained a d the people 
aboriginal tribes at a very remote period and in "ia among the 
part of Manbhum have supplanted them. There ore than one 
of struggles between them and the Kolarian дома radions 
i ese 
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regions, and though the latter. generally managed to hold their 
own, we find in some places Kurmi villages established on sites 
which we know from the groups of rude stone pillars or cenotaphs 
still conspicuous Were once occupied by Bhumij or Mundas, and 
in others vestiges of ruined temples appertaining to Hindu and 
Jain Settlements, both most likely belonging to Successive genera- 
tions of Kurmis, amidst villages that have for apes been occupied 
by Bhumij' E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, In- 
dian Studies, Past апа Present, Firma, Calcutta (1872), p.306. 


P. B. Chakravarti, Chhotanagpur Кај, a brief sketch of its origin 
and status, Catholic Press, Ranchi (Year of publication not given). 
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MALLABHUM 


Hitesranjan Sanyal 


MALLABHUM IN TIME AND SPACE 


Between the 16th and 18th centuries the Gangetic delta in 
Bengal over which the Mughals had established direct rule 
was surrounded by a series of autonomous, semi-independent 
principalities. Mallabhum is one of the most well known among 
these principalities. It was situated in the southwestern fringe 
of Bengal, the core of the traditional Rarh region, which along 
with the contiguous tracts in Bihar and Orissa had a large 
concentration of autonomous semi-independent principalities. 
The names of many of these principalities bear the suffix of 
bhum which meant a territory apparently defined by the limits 
of political control. These territories might have transcended 
their geographical and political connotations and acquired a 
broader socio-cultural identity through wider political and eco- 
nomic links with the outer world as well as with certain dis- 
tinctive cultural formations. Such multiple developments had 
ch more vicissitude in Mallabhum than in any other 
he neighbourhood, for instance, Gopbhum, 
Barahabhum, Dhalbhum, Tungabhum 


generated mu 
principality in t 
Sikharbhum, Manbhum, 


or Brahmanbhum (see map). 
Mallabhum owes its name to the Malla dynasty which, 
as the chronicles of the family claim, ruled over the territory 


since the eighth century, but held it for about three centuries 
till the end of the eighteenth century. Contemporary literary 
sources and records including those of the Malla rajas refer to 
the territory as Mallabani, the forest of the Mallas or Malla- 
mahi, i.e., the land of the Mallas. But the Mughals and follow- 
ing them the British referred to the Malla principality as 
Bishnupur after the name of its capital. 

The tract of land covered by the southeastern part of 
Bihar, southeastern periphery of Bengal and the northern por- 
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tion of Orissa is an undulating high land of lateritic formations 
interspersed with outcrops of rocks, small knolls and ranges 
of hills and numerous small streams converging into the larger 
courses of the Ajay, Damodar, Silai, Kansai and Subarnarekha. 
This is the famous Chhotanagpur plateau. Even a century ago 
this region was covered by wild forests and Scrub jungles. The 
original inhabitants of this region are the hill and forest dwelling 
peoples. 

Mallabhum which covered the major portion of the present 
Bankura district, spread between the hilly and rolling uplands 
on the eastern end of the Chhotanagpur plateau and the western 
fringe of the great riverine alluvial plains of Bengal. 


Rampala (c. 1077-1120) was restored with the help of the feu- 
datory princes (samantas), refers to at least seven principalities 
in the forest territories of southwest Bengal and the continuous 
parts of Bihar. One of the forest princes Lakshmisura of Apara 
Mandar had distinguished himself as the samasta-atavika-samanta- 
chakrachuramani, that is, the chief of the federation of all the 
forest feudatory princess The origin of these principalities arc 
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not known. But they appear to have been related to the larger 
state systems in Bengal and Bihar. 

The spread and continuity of long-distance trade and the 
impact of the larger state system envisage social, economic and 
political interaction between the natural inhabitants of the 
forests and the hills and the migrants from the settled areas 
who represented higher organizational and technologilcal skills 
and superior cultural traditions. Such an interaction may have 
modified the culture of both. It is difficult to ascertain the 
extent to which the indigenous society had changed under the 
influence of the early migrant settlers or similarly it is not 
known how the indigenous society had reacted to the influence 
of the early migrants after the decline of their settlements 
around the 12th century. But certain vestiges of the ‘superior’ 
culture persisted in the region even after the 12th century. 

But in the major bulk of the forest territories the bigger 
political organisations inspired by previous political systems 
may have petered away leaving it open for new forms of poli- 
ties to emerge. The vacuum may have been filled up by small 
chiefdoms under the control of such indigenous leaders like the 
sardars, the mankis of the Mundas or the Ditiya rajas and the 
rajas of Sirguja, Patkum, Panchampur, Padampur and Jotbihar 
who occur in the myths relating to the origin of the Nagbanshi 
dynasty of Chhotanagpur, Sikhara dynasty of Sikharabhum and 
the Malla dynasty of Mallabhum.5 By the end of the 16th 
century some of the chieftains appear to have expanded their 
sway over larger territories and consolidated their strength. 
The late 16th century and the early 17th century Mughal texts 
Akbarnama, Baharistan-i-Ghaybi, and Jahangirnama refer to 
the rulers of some of these principalities including Mallabhum. 
Since the early years of the 16th century references to the 
forest principalities in the Chhotanagpur plateau are found to 
occur in a large number of inscriptions and texts, both Bengali 
and Sanskrit, as well as in the official papers of the Mughals. 
Unfortunately, the information in these sources are often in- 
sufficient and even scrappy. A comparatively detailed account 
of the condition of the forest territories in the second half of 
the 18th century can be reconstructed from the papers of the 
East India Company after 1760 when Nawab Mir Qasim 
Ali Khan ceded to the English East India Company the 
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chaklas (fiscal divisions) of Burdwan and Midnapore which 
covered a substantial portion of the Chhotanagpur plateau. 
Particularly since the acquisition of the dewani of Bengal in 
1765 the company's officials tried hard to collect detailed 
information on the forest principalities so as to maximize 
revenue collection and establish a firm control over them. 


contained in the contemporary textual and documentary sources 
give an idea about the extent of the Malla territory. It appears 
that Mallabhum spread over the entire tract between the Damo- 


with Mallabhum. 


ORIGIN OF THE MALLA DYNASTY 


The origin of the Malla dynasty is shrouded in mystery. The 
earliest historical reference to the Mallas Occur in the late 16th 
century text Akbarnama which indicates that the Malla raja 
was already a powerful prince.’ There is no historical evidence 
by which the account of the consolidation of the Malla power 
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can be reconstructed. However, there is a very interesting 
chronicle narrating the emergence and the growth of the Malla 
dynasty. Several versions of this chronicle are available.? 
The difference between them notwithstanding the versions 
of the chronicle agree with each other on certain crucial points : 
The founder of the Malla dynasty was known as Adi Malla, 
i.e., the original wrestler. He was the son of a Rajput Kshatriya 
raja from north India, but was born in a forest in Mallabhum 
while his parents were passing through this area on their way 
to pilgrimage in Puri. The baby was left by his father in 
the forest where he had grown up under the care of a Brahmin 
who employed him to work as a cowherd. While Adi Malla 
was working as the Brahmin's cowherd certain indications of 
his future greatness were marked. One day when he had fallen 
asleep in the midst of the forest a huge cobra (or two cobras) 
shaded him from sun's rays by raising its (their) hood(s) over 
his face. On another occasion the boy found a golden ball 
while fishing in a water course. When Adi Malla grew up in 
age, he came in contact with the aboriginal princes nearby and 
with their help succeeded in carving out a principality in the 
forest territory. Adi Malla's capital was Laugram situated on 
the eastern fringe of Bankura. The descendants of Adi Malla 
expanded the boundaries of the Malla principality by annexing 
the territories of the neighbouring princes. One of Adi Malla’s 
dants shifted the capital to Bishnupur. Other versions 


rescen у zT 
hlight the Bagdi association of the Malla 


of the chronicle hig 
rajas.!? - 

According to the Hindu tradition the Kshatriyas are the 
legitimate rulers, because god created them to be warriors and 
kings. But even the Brahminical accounts of the origin of the 
Nagbanshi, Sekhar and Malla dynasties indicate that claims to 
high Kshatriya descent were not sufficient to establish the legi- 
timacy of the dynasties. The founders of these raj families were 
brought up by the tribal or lower caste chiefs and had initially 
derived their authority from the support of these chiefs, who 
as the chronicles say, made them raja on their own accord. 
Adi Malla had grown up under the care of the Bagdis 
who still constitute a substantial population in the eastern pait 
of Mallabhum™! where Laugram, Padampur, Panchampur Jot- 
bihar and Bishnupur the places associated with the rise of the 
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early Malla rajas are situated. It is significant that despite 
Strong Brahminical overtones these chronicles emphasize on 
the role of the aboriginal foster fathers and promoters in the 
origin of the Malla dynasty. Similar accounts will also be found 
about the origin of other royal families in the Chhotanagpur 
plateau. 

No less significant is the association of the snake with the 
founders of these Princely houses. In course of their expansion 
in India the Aryans had fought various indigenous forces whom 
they called Dasyus, Rakshasas, Daityas, Danavas and Nagas. 
The Rakshasas remained the eternal foe of the Aryans. The 
Daityas and Danavas had fought against the Aryans, but 
were ultimately subdued by them. The Nagas too had fought 
the Aryans. But they might have compromised their position 
with dominant Aryans and for that reason were assimilated in 
the Aryan culture. The Nagas occupy an important position in 
Hindu mythology and theogony. For instance, the great Naga 
Ananta holds the earth on his head, Vishnu remained asleep 


Ananta when the universe was sub- 
merged by deluge, Balarama himself Was a great Naga, and 
Serpents adorn Siva himself, [n the forest-clad hilly country 
inhabited by the aboriginals the sanke 
effective symbol in the 


was named after Anantadeva Vishnu. Manasa, the goddess of 
the snake, was worshipped by the Malla rajas on the Naga- 
panchami day. On the 30th day of the Bengali month of 
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Sravana the Malla rajas attended the performance of tricks b 
snakes held within the compound of the royal residence. у 

It is difficult to ascertain what the aboriginal and Brah- 
min foster fathers-cum-promoters and supporters mean: 
whether the foster father theory was fabricated to cover up the 
aboriginal origin of the founders of the Nagbanshi and Malla 
dynasties or to rationalize usurption of authority by high caste 
migrant adventurers. There are indeed instances of migrant 
Rajput adventurers carving out principalities as far east as 
Bengal during the 16th century and later.!? It is not unlikely 
that at least some of the royal families in the Chhotanagpur 
were established by such Rajput adventurers. But it is 
out the possibility of the royal families ori- 
indigenous population. In some cases the 
mitted indigenous origin as late as the 19th 


plateau 
impossible to rule 
ginating from the 
rajas themselves ad 


century. 
The Bagdis of Mallabhum regard the Malla rajas as Bagdi 


in origin. А myth prevalent among the Bagdi says that Adi 
Malla was the first Bagdi begotten by Siva and Parvati. The 
Kusmetia or Kusputra sub-caste of the Bagdis of Bankura 
claim distinction and superior rank, because the Malla Rajas 
had sprang from their rank.!? 

The Bagdi connection of the Malla rajas has been em- 
phasized by authors like R. C. Dutt and W. B. Oldham. Duit 
thinks that the Malla rajas originated from a semi-aboriginal 
group like the Bagdis and assumed Kshatriya identity at a later 
stage by dint of their achievements as warriors and independent 
rulers. According to Oldham the Mallas were acknowledged 
as the common sovereign of the Bagdis and their cognate group 
of the Маї.15 The high caste Chhatris (a corrupt form of the 
term Khatriya) of Mallabhum regard the Malla rajas to be 
lower in the rank of the Chhatris because of their low caste, 
specifically Mal, origin.!* 

The Mallas claim to be Kshatriya. They do not admit 
any kinship Or ritual relation with the Bagdis. But the Malla 
rajas maintained certain ritual connections with the Bagdis. 
Traditionally Bagdi used to work as guards in the rituals of the 
raja’s Durgapuja held in the Mrinmayee shrine in Bishnupur. 
They guarded the procession in which the navapatrika was 
brought to the Mrinmayee shrines as well as the sebaits and 
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the chhataits when they carried the articles necessary for bath- 


ing the image of goddess Ugrachandi before the crucial sandhi- 
puja. 


indicate that like the Nagbansis, the Malla rajas operated in a 
Situation where both the heritage of the indigenous social 


Crucial in the evolution of the political, social and cultural 
formations in Mallabhum. It was imperative for the Malla 
Tajas to strike out a balance between their relationship with the 
two different forces, the endogenous tribal and peasant society 
and the larger state System. The chronicles of origin provide 
insight into carly phase of the Process of how the Malla rajas 
evolved the balance and to what extent they succeeded in main- 


taining the balance. These are the central problems in the 
history of Mallabhum 


appear to have gradually pushed forward the borders of the 
domains by annexing the territories of th 
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north, west and south until they established their control on 
the entire tract of what came to be known as Mallabhum. 
The distribution of the early Malla temples epigraphically 
dated between 1620 and 1680 indicate that almost the whole 
of Mallabhum had come under the Mallas before or by the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Even before this, more 
specifically by the end of the sixteenth century, the Malla rajas 
appear to have been established as powerful rulers. According 
to the Akbarnama Hamir, the raja of Bishnupur, had joined 
the forces of the Mughal general Man Singh in his expedition 
against the Pathans in north Orissa. Hamir was with the ad- 
vanced division of the Mughal army in which he appears to 
have held a prominent position.!5 Hamir is Dhar Hambir, who 
according to the family chronicle of the Mallas is the 48th (or 
50th) ruler of the dynasty ruling between 1586 and 1596. 
Dhar Hambir acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mughals. 
It is said that he was given the position of a killajat zamindar, 
i.e., autonomous tributary vassal having the right to build fort.!? 
Ten years after Man Singh’s expedition, Bir Hambir (c. 
1596-1622), son and successor of Dhar Hambir, is found to 
be in possession of Panchakot, the capital of Sikharbhum.?° 
Bir Hambir might have tried to assert his independence vis-a- 
vis the Mughals. In 1608 Islam Khan, Governor of Bengal, 
sent an expedition against Sikharbhum, Birbhum and Hijli. 
Bir Hambir, who appears to have been staying in Panchakot at 
that time, submitted to the Mughals soon after the arrival of the 
imperial army in Panchakot and helped the Mughals in their 
campaign against Birbhum.2! After this the Mallas never defied 
Mughal imperial authority. The Mughals accorded the Malla 
rajas the position of ghayer amli zamindars who, by imperial 
decree enjoyed the right of ruling their territory hereditarily as 
autonomous landlords paying a fixed amount of money by way 
of tribute.22 But protected by dense forests and large rivers the 
Malla rajas appear to have operated as semi-independent rulers 
rather than as autonomous zamindars. They did not pay tribute 
y and often disregarded the permits, grants or summons 


regularl 
Mughal subahdar (governor).?? 


issued by the 
PROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATION OF POLITY IN MALLABHUM 
The principality of Mallabhum presented a unique problem of 


6 
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coordination and cohesion among various social, economic and 
political forces. The major bulk of the population of the 


Bankura district today is composed of the tribals, such as 
the Santal, Кога and Bhumi 


castes like the Bauri, 
and Lohar who may 
later absorbed within 
lowest-ranking Antyaj c 
i.e., the Brahmin, Baid 
castes ranking below t 
are very old. But a с 
to have migrated int 
16th and the 18th 


tial. In the € the Bagdis were very nume- 
rous, but the cultivating Gops, 
the more Prosperous influential 


Second largest caste in Bankura.25 
The Santals still constitute the Jar 
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the Santals maintained minimum interrelation with the rest of 
the society. But the Bhumijs, the Bauris, Khairas, and Doms 
and above all the Chhatris, many of whom may have originated 
from the Antyaj castes, were militant and turbulent people. They 
«controlled land and held political power at the lower levels and 
retained to a considerable extent cultural autonomy and dis- 
tinctions. The same features also distinguished the Ваза. 
"These castes were fairly proficient in the use of arms and were 
prone to fight their neighbours for expanding their influence and 
protecting their rights and distinctions. They formed the lowest 
rungs of the Hindu society and having retained much of their 
erstwhile tribal cultural heritage remained in the backwaters 
of Hindu culture. The Chhatris held or tried to establish 
superior rights on land and to control production at the cost 
of the other castes, particularly the Antyajas. Most of the 
cultivating Gops were originally migrants from Gopbhum and 
the area around the Bardhaman town. They are an enterprising 
and adventurous people who are generally associated with 
reclamation of jungles and new cultivation. Due to their ini- 
tiative the cultivating Gops had acquired better lands and the 
position of mandal i.e., the headman and the spokesman of 
the villages in which they lived. Usually they held the finest 
lands and added to their prosperity by trading in grains.*7 
‘The Telis and the Sunris were less organized and enterprising 
than the Gops and unlike the latter, coexisted with the domi- 
nant Chhatris or even worked in their fields. But they were 
astute cultivators and like the Gops, traded in grains. 
Handicrafts and trade were important occupations in Mal- 

labhum. The artisans and the trading castes were concentrated 
in the manufacturing and trading centres of Bishnupur, Raja- 
gram, Lakshmisagar, Birsinghpur-Rajhat, Sonamukhi, Barjora, 
Patrasayer and Raybaghini. Fine silk fabrics, tasar cloth, cot- 
ton textile, lacdye and shellac, sugar, brass, bell-metal and stone 
wares, different varieties of conchshell ornaments and cotton 
textile produced in Mallabhum were in much demand outside. 
‘The forest products of Mallabhum, namely, lac, wax, resin, 
tasar, honey and charcoal had a ready market in the places 
across the eastern border? Bishnupur itself was the largest 
‘centre of handicrafts and trade within Mallabhum. Even now 
nearly three-fourths of the population of Bishnupur are com- 
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posed of the artisan and trading Castes, the Subarnabaniks 
accounting for about one-fourth of the total population of the 
town.?9 


tribal characteristics 
ession in the cases of the 
eir more intimate relation 
acquired many idioms and s 
Hindu Society. The A 
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author of the Mallabhum section of the Desavalibibriti, who 
wrote his account in the middle of the 18th century, to say that 
‘as far as the Darikesi (Dwarakeswar) river Malbhumi is 
bereft of dharmma i.e. righteousness and virtue.? A much 
more explicitly stated orthodox Brahmanical reaction to the 
cultural condition in a few neighbouring territories may be 
found in the Bhavishyatpuranam in which it is said that 
"The men (of Barahabhum, Manbhum and Samantabhum)... 
are irreligious and savage. They eat snakes and all sorts of 
flesh, drink spirituous liquor... The only objects of venera- 
tion are rude village divinities.’ 

The culture of Smarta-Puranic Brahminism was much better 
represented by the upper castes, the Brahmin, Baidya and 
Kayastha who epitomized Brahminical culture in the eyes of all 
other castes including the Chhatri. Brahminical patterns of 
social and cultural behaviour was considered to be the highest 
mark of socio-cultural development to which all the lower 
castes, particularly the comparatively new entrants to Hindu 
society and the. aspirants for higher social rank like the Chhatri, 
Gop and Teli, had set their eyes. In this context the higher 
castes enjoyed certain definite advantages over the rest of the 
people. But the advantages of the upper castes, particularly the 
Brahmins, in Mallabhum may have been much greater than 
what they enjoyed in a settled caste society. This is because the 
major bulk of the population in Mallabhum belonged to lower 
stages of socio-cultural development in terms of Smarta-Puranic 
Brahminism and hence remained at distant positions from the 
culture of the Ucchajatis. On the other hand, the influential 
landholding groups belonging to the relatively higher castes of 
Chhatri, Gop and Teli were much less conversant with the 
Brahminical cultural idioms than the intermediate ranking arti- 
sans and traders who represented organized and influential 
groups in the manufacturing and trading centres. The supe- 
riority of the upper castes was further strengthened by the 
high position they held in the administrative and religious estab- 
lishments of the Malla rajas and the extensive grants of good 
lands they held at quit rent or entirely rent-free.?* The presence 
of such Uchchajati and intermediate ranking artisan and 
trading groups accentuated the natural desire among the entire 
range of the peasant castes for increasing Brahmanisation of 
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i i in the cases of the land- 

i 1 and cultural life, and as in (d 
iE Gops and Telis, for upward mobility along 
is m hierarchy. This question of cultural amelioration had 
an additional significance. In order to Secure 


their claims to higher caste identity the Chhatris, Gops 


Kshatriya, Sadgop: 
had begun to assume 
© buttress their power 
relatively lower castes. 


the amount of tribute 
varied between 15,000 and 20,000 rupees according to the 
discretion of the Raja. aying tribute the Malla 
Tajas on certain occas had to render military 
ath Singh II (c. 1696- 


31 Apart from р 
ions might have 
als. Raja Raghun 
о lead а campaig 
against Hemmat 
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Khan, Governor of Bengal, launched his revenue reforms in 
1722 there were only a few tributary vassals left in Bengal. 
Murshid Quli Khan tried to reduce the position of the existing 
tributary principalities including Mallabhum. Even before the 
introduction of his revenue reforms, Murshid Quli had issued a 
title deed to the Malla raja granting him the right to possess 
his territories by virtue of office rather than hereditary right 
as in the case of the ordinary amli zamindars.?? This measure 
was followed up by a few other steps directed to curb the 
autonomous position of the Malla raja. According to James 
Grant’s description of Murshid Quli Khan’s reforms Mallabhum 
were included in the chakla (the new fiscal division introduced 
by Murshid Quli) of Burdwan. The amount payable by the 
Malla rajas was drastically increased to Rs. 1,29,803.'^ How- 
ever, Murshid Quli Khan did not assess Mallabhum.*! Nor did 
he convert the demand on Mallabhum into revenue : the Raja 
paid peshkash as before.*? Besides he allowed the Malla rajas 


to continue to enjoy the privilege of exemptiqn from personal 
appearance in the court of the governor.*? But by giving the 
Malla raja a title deed and by including Mallabhum in a 
regular fiscal division he sought to erode the status of the 
Mallas as tributary vassals. The phenomenal increase in the 


demand on Mallabhum appears to have been a device to 
put pressure on the Malla rajas. Salim clearly states that 


Murshid Quli had *directed his attention.. to the chastisement, 
of the zamindar of Bishnupur. However, in the corrections 
of Murshid Quli Khan's revenue measures made in 1728 Malla- 
bhum is found to have been dissociated from the Burdwan 
chakla and entered as a separate ithiman zamindari*" which 
means a large zamindari created by imperial farman (decree) 


and liable to lumpsum annual payment. 
In 1762 the demand on Mallabhum was raised to Rs. 


1,36,045 by an additional levy imposed by Nawab Mir Qasim. 
Three years later, i.e. in 1765, when the English East India 
Company received the Dewani of Bengal, the demand on Malla- 
bhum was hiked up to Rs. 1,61,044. In the following year 
an arbitrary impost of Rs. 48,957 was added to this amount.** 

The Mughal governors of Bengal (subahdars or nawabs) 
never made any direct intervention in Mallabhum. But from 
about the end of the 17th century the Mughals tried to curb 
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itical i nce of Mallabhum by boosting up the power 
p ege zamindars in the neighbourhood of Malla- 
bhum, namely, the zamindar of Burdwan and the raja of 
Karnagarh both of whom also held the position of chaudhuri 
(government official in-charge of collecting revenue from 
smaller zamindars). Between the end of the 17th century 
and the beginning of the 18th century the Burdwan zamindari 
which originally lay on the east of Mallabhum, had rapidly 
r by grants 
zamindaries 
ably got confirm- 
urdwan zamindari 
hum to Brahman- 
ted Gopbhum and 
2-1740) of Burdwan had also 


territories contro] 


neighbouring principalities, The 
certain portions of Sikharbhum 
Panchakot, about the early years of the 17th c 
was a long-drawn strife between the Mallas and the rajas of 
Samantabhum.? Bagri was ruled by the Mallas sometime 
during the second half of the 17th century.! Tungabhum also 
appears to have been subordinated by them about the same 
time. Raja Durjan Singha (c. 1678-1696) of Mallabhum paid 
to the imperial treasury the dues of both Bagri and Tunga- 
bhum.9 Some time in the first half of the 18th century Fateh 
Singha, scion of the Malla raja family had supplanted the 
ruling prince of Tungabhum and had become the ruler of the 


entury. Тћеге 
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principality.? Tungaghum may have continued to remain a 
dependency of Mallabhum after Fateh Singha's usurption. 


NATURE OF MALLA POLITY 


Administrative Aspects 
Mallabhum was primarily divided into four administrative divi- 
sions, namely, the samanta territories, the falukdari area, the 
ghatwali area and the khalsa area. In the local tradition 
of Mallabhum the subordinate chieftaincies are known samantas. 
There were two subordinate chieftaincies in the southwestern 
portion of Mallabhum. These are Simlapal and Bhelaidiha 
which were held by two different branches of the Singha Chau- 
dhuri family.5* The exact terms on which the samantas held 
their territories are not known. But as subordinate chieftains 
they might have paid tribute to the Malla Rajas as a token 
of the nominal allegiance by which they were bound to the 
Mallas and might have helped the Mallas with militia and 
provisions when necessary.*® 

The talukdari area and the ghatwali area were held by 
the talukdars and the sardar ghatwals respectively under different 
conditions. The administration of the khalsa area was directly 
managed by the employees of the raj. But for the purposes of 
revenue administration the talukdari, ghatwali and khalsa areas 
formed a consolidated territory which was divided into several 
parts called taraf. Fach taraf was placed under the tarafdar 
who was responsible for the collection of rent from the diffe- 
rent categories of рауег5.59 

The talukdari area was concentrated in the northern part 
of Mallabhum. There were three mazkuri talukdaris in the 
second half of the 18th century. These are Maliara, Saharjora 
and Kismat Saharjora."* The intermediate rent receiving right 
of the talukdari tenures might have originated from grants 
made by the Raja. Alternatively the Raja might have created 
the tenures by selling the intermediate right. But in either case 
the holder of the tenure was required to pay to the Raja a 
stipulated amount of rent annually? The talukdars held the 
tenures hereditarily and usually dealt with the tenants on their 
own terms. But in certain cases the Raja is known to have 
interfered with the internal matters of the talukdaris.5? 
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The ghatwali area spread over the densely forested tracts 
in the different parts of Mallabhum. There Were six large 
Ghatwali concentrations in Mallabhum in the areas of Bais- 
gram, Jaybelia, Chua Masina, Kantor, Khatul and Bankadaha."® 
Among these the first two concentrations were in the north- 
western part of the principality. The third, fourth and the fifth 
concentrations of ghatwali existed in the central portion of 


genous administrative and Political system of 
Plateau and further afield. Basically а ghatwali consisted of 
the charge of a ghat which means a hill pass or a main road 
through the forest. Those who held the charge of the ghats 


were known as ghatwals, (wal meaning the holder), A chief 
ghatwal called Sardar or digwar w. 


the Chhotanagpur 


he ghatwals of Mallabhum 
and despatch терогіѕ to the 
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or private' lands. The rest of the lands he distributed among 
his subordinate ghatwals or settled on terms of tenancy. 

Most of the sardars had to pay panchak for the lands 
assigned to them. Only a few ghatwali assignments were be- 
panchaki. According to the final results of the survey of 
the ghatwali lands in Bankura made under the British rule 
there were 252 ghatwalis in the district the major bulk of which 
were within Mallabhum. A little more than 1,46,149 acres of 
land were assigned to the ghatwals іп Bankura and the total 
amount paid against the panchaki ghatwalis came to Rs. 12,442. 
The total number of ghatwals in Mallabhum is not known. 
However, a report submitted in 1802 shows that there were 
2,299 ghatwals attached to 43 ghatwalis.*? 

In most cases the influential local leaders were appointed 
as sardars or digwars. This happened when the local leaders. 
submitted to the Malla raja and agreed to serve under him. 
But unlike the terms prevalent elsewhere in Birbhum or Bhagal- 
pur for instance, the ghatwali assignments of Mallabhum were 
neither hereditary nor transferable. The Malla rajas retained the 
right to resume and in many cases did resume ghatwali assign- 
ments. However, usually ghatwali assignments descended from 
the father to the son, but the heir was required to get a fresh ap- 
pointment to the office held by his predecessor. It is due to this 
assurance of continuity within the same family that the sardar 
ghatwals could afford to distribute lands on terms of tenancy 
and even to give lands for the maintenance of Brahmins, deities 
as well as the people belonging to various artisan and service 
castes. They even granted mokrari (fixed rent) and maurasi 
(hereditary) leases.” 

The khalsa lands remained interwoven with the ghatwali 
tenures. But the khalsa area included the more fertile lands 
which were better cultivated and were more densely populated. 
Subordinate revenue officials of the Raj collected rents and 
levies from the villagers. However in some cases, lands were 
farmed out to the ijaradars i.e. rent farmers. 

In 1771 the British supervisor holding the charge of Malla- 
bhum claimed to have obtained the highest complete valuatiom 
of the annual assets of the principality : the gross valuation 
was estimated at Rs. 4,51,750 despite the ravages of the 
famine in the previous year? A few years later in 1789 A. 
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ceeded in making a total collection of Rs. 4,19,539 which 
included the balance of that year subsequently recovered.'? 
Hesilrige's collections included the Ients of the baze zamin 
(rent-free or lightly-rated lands) resumed before him and by 
himself and assessed at the full Prevailing rates as well as the 
proceeds of the assets which wer 


‘but recovered by him. Besides Hesilrige had adopted extremely 


Some discrepancies between 
and the income of the raja, 
al years. But these estimates 
me that could be derived from the 


the collections made by Hesilrige 
both direct and indirect, in norm 
give an idea of the inco 
principality of Mallabhum 


The amount of the tribute paid by the ѕатапќаѕ is not 
known. But given the terms of autonomous chieftaincy on 
which the samantas held their terri 
‘have been much. The area cover 


) Н Or rent free devottar, 
vaishnavottar (forming endowments for the service of the 


devatas i.e., deities and Vaishnavas respectively), brahmottar 
(for the maintenance of the Brahmins) and mahatran grants 
(given as allowance or token of honour to non-Brahmin) and 
by the creation of bhitarjot mahals and other assignments for 
the maintenance of individuals and institutions. 

Jagir and chakran lands were granted to the employees 
of the Raj and of the raja's private establishments by way of 
salary, but on the condition of paying panchak. There were at 
least 16 categories of public and private employees ranging 
between the highest officers of the Raj and the menials who 
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enjoyed chakran or jagir (service) grants. At the time of 
the Decennial Settlement in 1790, 1,50,000 bighas of highly 
cultivated lands were estimated to have been appropriated as. 
jagir and chakran lands.** 

The devottar and vaishnavottar endowments and the brah-- 
mottar and mahatran grants were partly rent-free and partly 
panchak-paying. No clear estimate of the rent-free lands cau 
be made because in many cases the rajas made devottar, vai- 
shnavottar and brahmottar grants verbally without запад 
(deed of grant).'? Besides, the sardar ghatwals, the rent farmers, 
employees of the Raj and the mandals in the outlying parts of 
Mallabhum made devottar and brahmottar grants without any 
reference to the public accounts. However, the British offi- 
cers holding charge of the Mallabhum collections thought that 
the annual income from the devottar lands amounted to 
Rs. 10,000 and the annual assets of the brahmottar lands 
might be computed between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000.9 As 
a result of the successive efforts of the British officers 1,42,003 
acres of invalid quit rent and rent-free lands were finally re- 
sumed in the district.*° It may be reasonably guessed that the 
major bulk of the lands was granted by the Malla rajas who 
ruled the largest part of the district and were most liberal in 
making rent-free grants. ' 

Bhitarjot was meant for the maintenance of the raja's 
family and dependants. According to the estimates of the East 
India Company's officials the bhitarjot mahals might have an- 
nually yielded more than Rs. 1,00,000 of which the raja's share- 
might have amounted to Rs. 50,000. Apart from lands, the: 
bhitarjot mahals included the proceeds of the kaletya mahal 
which involved fees for granting permission to excavate 
tanks and to plant orchards as well as the fines for social 
offences and the fees on the marriage ceremonies of the lower 
castes. Besides the bhitarjot proceeds, certain other sources of 
income, such as, karani mahal, huzuri mahal and the proceeds 
of hudda kuchiakol were set apart for the members of the 
s family or for the raja himself. In addition to these the 
proceeds of 40 new villages set on reclaimed lands were also: 
appropriated by the raja's sons and 19 villages were held by 


a relative of the raja on quit rent.5 
Apart from the rent of land the Malla rajas made other- 


raja" 
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direct and indirect appropriations. The tenants were с 8. 
to pay a number of abwabs i.e., levies like rajamangan assesse 

at ап апа (1/,cth of a rupee) on а rupee, gram taki which might 
be an assessment of Re. 1 on a village, gram mathot and sagua. 

A tax was levied on houses known as chattaki or chopar was 
fixed at the rate of Re. 1 per roof. The raja also imposed 
an annual levy of Rs. 1,669 towards the remuneration of the 


he subordinate police per- 
ppointed constituted another 
agers. There was no provision 


cash or by grants of land. 
Paradoxically each candidate for thi 


cial paid to the Raj a fee of Rs. 3 


Forest Products, such as timber, 
honey, firewood and charcoal formed 
of revenue which i i 


lac, resin, tasar, wax, 


on the goods on transit (chalanta means moving). But later 
taxes on hats (weekly or bi-weekly markets) were merged with 
it? Transit duties were not determined according to the value 
of the goods concerned but according to the number of beasts 
carrying the goods. However, the tax per caravan did not 
exceed one and a half rupees. Panchak was levied on the 
sites of the markets. The collection under this head was known 
as hatili mahal. A duty was levied on each shop in the bazars 
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the rate of which varied between one and two rupees.?? Duties 
were also levied on procurement of commodities by traders. 
The East India Company paid duties for the procurement made 
by its arang at Sonamukhi and by its agents in other places.?? 
The Malla rajas had developed a highly centralized 
machinery for managing the resources. The administration at 
the level of the sadar kachari, i.e., central office in Bishnupur, 
was divided into different departments or daftars each of which 
was headed by a dewan. Above all the daftars was the nayeb 
dewan who was the principal officer of the Raj. A large num- 
ere employed at the different daftars. But thc 
and and revenue administration were 
most elaborately organized. For the purpose of land revenue 
administration Mallabhum (except the samanta area) was 
parcelled into several тагајз each of which comprised 24 dihis. 
Twentyfour villages constituted a dihi. An officer designated 
as tarafdar held the charge of the collections in a taraf. The 
sikdar (or gomasta) was the collector of rent for the smallest 
fiscal unit of the village. He was assisted by the patwari, the 
village accountant. The central daftars of land and revenue 
had a host of officials, namely, aykat, nayeb kanungo, kanungo; 
peskar, karkun, majumdar, sarkar and biswas for survey, set- 
tlement, collection, accounting and supervision. Police ad- 
ministration Was controlled at the centre. Teynaut faujdari was 
the central police establishment. The thanadars were the sub- 
ordinate police officials in the outlying areas. But they ap- 
pear to have been directly controlled by the sadar kachari.9* 
The raja was the final authority in all judicial matters. He 
presided over the des bichar, i.e., the highest court of the des, 


the territory of Mallabhum.?9 


ber of persons W 
departments concerning 1 


Military Organization 

Another instrument of exercizing power which the Malla 
rajas had carefully built up was the military organization. The 
military conquests of the Mallas testify to the strength and 
efficiency of their army. Even in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, when the Malla power was in a crisis the Malla army 
repulsed the attack of the Maratha raiders on Bishnupur. The 
Malla army appears to have acquired considerable proficiency 


in guerrilla warfare. 
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During military operations of the raja, the ghatwali mili- 
tia constituted an irregular part of the army. Otherwise it re- 
mained rather loose and incoherent, being broken up into small 
units under different sardar ghatwals who frequently fought 
among themselves. Such forces might have been adequate for 
fighting against small principalities in the neighbourhood, but 
could not be depended upon for fighting against the armies 
of the raja of Burdwan or the talukdar of Chitua-Barda who 
possessed artillery of some strength. Even within their own 
principality the Malla rajas had the Problem of containing a 
large number of sardar ghatwals who Possessed firearms and 
commanded militia and the turbulent ethnic groups who were 
proficient in the use of arms. 


The Malla rajas had buil 
Bishnupur, their capital. The 
carrying bows and 


t Up a regular central army in 
army consisted of foot soldiers 
arrows and muskets, cavalry and heavy 
nders of the army usually came from the 


"© SOP castes.°7 But the rank and file of the 
army were recruited from the triba 


the Antyaj castes of the Bagdi, 
Hari and Majhi and 
Teli.?* Apart from th 
of the Mahalberya т 


Bauri, Dom, Mete, Layek, 
the intermediate castes of the Gop and 
e army there was the paramilitary force 
iX с ecruited from the Bagdi and the Majhi 
es for guarding the Bishnupur fort and the residences of 


the Raja within the fort and outside of the capital? Like all 
other Permanent employees of th 
Mahalberya Personne’ 


land which cover more than 75 per cent of the total amount of 
jagir and chakran lands granted by the Malla Tajas which has 
been computed to 1,50,000 bighas.19 
Arms were manufactured mostly in Bishnupur city. Raja 
Bir Hambir (c. 1590-1616) is known to have brought in ex- 
pert iron smelters and steel manufacturers belonging to the 
Angara subcaste of the Lohar caste from Manbhum and highly 
proficient arms-manufacturing Karmakars belonging to | Ше 
Biralai subcaste from Burdwan. The Lohars were settled in a 
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few villages around Bishnupur. The Karmakars were concen- 
trated in the capital city itself.10 

Artillery was the most important part of the Malla army. 
Different varieties of firearms including muskets, match locks, 
pistols and cannons of varying sizes were used. But a variety 
of small cannons called genthya and large cannons had made 
the Malla artillery particularly strong. A remarkable example 
of the large cannons, many of which are said to have been 
used by the Malla army, is the Dalmadal which is still pre- 
Served in Bishnupur. A famous legend says that Madanmohan,. 
the tutelary deity of the Malla capital, had himself fired the 
Dalmadal cannon on the Maratha raiders who were about to 
enter the city and repulsed the invaders. There was a large 
workshop called kamandhala on the southern edge of the 
Bishnupur fort for manufacturing cannons. Trained mirdahas 
(gunners) are said to have been brought by the rajas from 
Dhaka and Delhi. A few local Gops had also specialized in 
operating cannons. The Madars, an Antyaj caste, specialized 


in making gunpowder.102 
Bishnupur, was a well-protected city. About two miles to 


the north flowed the Dwarakeswar river and dense forest sur- 
rounded it on the other three sides, for which the city was 
called Ban Bishnupur. At its immediate vicinity the city was 
protected by the embankments of the seven reservoirs, locally 
known as bands, ranged around the city and by the vast ex- 
panse of the bands themselves which formed deep moats. These 
fortifications were made by Raja Bir Singha II (1636-1677) 
who is also known to have built the present fort of Bishnupur 
which is larger than the old fort of Bishnupur. The new fort 
was fortified by a deep moat, garhkhai, flanked by high mur- 
chas, i.e. earthen ramparts on both sides. Beyond the fort гш 
parts of the city were also protected by garhkhai and murchas. 


Political Dimensions : | 
The principality of Mallabhum remained at an intermediate 


level between the segmentary structure of the tribal polity in 
the uplands, particularly on the west and the apparently highly 
organized and centralized land revenue and military adminis- 
tration of the Mughals on the east. Within Mallabhum were 
juxtaposed various ethnic groups with diverse traditions. There 


7 
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was in the.population of Mallabhum a strong component of 
tribal groups who lived in the seclusion of their relatively 
self-sufficient and autonomous social organizations. But the 
majority of the population of Mallabhum was organized under 
the caste systemi which involved reciprocity within a hierarchi- 
cal social order and redistribution under 
centre of social leadership. However, the larger section of 
the caste population belonged to the Antyaj castes which were 
mostly derived from the tribes and retained much of their ori- 
ginal tribal characteristics particularly With respect to internal 
social organization and cultural activities, The higher caste of 
the Gops who were relatively Prosperous and influential and 
the powerful Chhatris who claimed the designation of Ksha- 
triya may also have been originally tribal and retained the 
reminiscences of the tribal mode of social organization. Then 
theré were the occupationally organized artisan and trading 
castes most of whom enjoyed the respectable nabasakh rank. 
Above all were the Uchchajatis who epitomized the culture 
of Brahminism. Some of the groups, such as the Uchchajatis 
were more powerful economically, politically and socially than 
the rest of the people. But the economic political and social 
power at the local level spread across the different strata of 


the society down to the Antyaj castés and the tribals. The 
Presence of such widel 


them in the context o 
diffusion of power р 
fore, necessary for th 
the different groups 
dated and which cou 
of identity. 

In the tribal villages the headman called the mandal or 
majhi managed the internal affairs of the villages and stood 
between the raja and the villagers. The raja dealt only with the 
mandal without interfering with the internal affairs of the 
village. In the ghatwali and khalsa areas the political, economic 
and social power at the local level were held by the sardar 
ghatwals, the mandals and the mukhyas. The sardar ghatwals 
enjoyed certain degree of autonomy. The sardar ghatwals 
tried to extend their autonomous realm in different ways. They 


the auspices of a 


ttied to make unauthorized expansion by grabbing wastelands in 
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the neighbourhood and frequently fought with the neighbouring 
sardars for this and other reasons. They also sought to 'con- 
solidate their position by settling private tenants and even by 
granting lands on mokrari (fixed rent) and maurusi (heredi- 
tary) leases rent free. Within their respective spheres of 
influence the sardar ghatwals organized the local caste society. 
They made rent-free devottar and: brahmottar grants, extended 
service grants to various functional castes and also sought to 
consolidate personal power by extending land grants to their 
servants. They presided over the community council, the pan- 
chayat settled disputes and’ punished ‘the -offenders.'^? As: à 
matter of fact the sardar ghatwals tended to behave like auto- 
nómous chieftains. The tendency increased when the adminis- 
tration of the Raj became weak. 

In the khalsa area the mandals and the mukhyas constituted: 
the local forces. Usually the mandals and the mukhyas were 
comparatively substantial people. The mandal was the village 
lieadman. He represented the village in all matters of general 
and individual interest. By virtue of his office the mandal presi- 
ded over the village panchayat, settled petty disputes, led 
the sholoana, i.e., the community institutions like the services 
of the gramdevata, gajan and the ashtaprahar or chabbisprahar 
namsankirttan by the village community. The mukhya was the 
caste headman. Each caste in a particular locality was headed 
by a mukhya in all social matters both within the community 
and in relation to other groups. The mandals and the mukh- 
yas were the custodians of the relative autonomy that the vil- 
lages and the castes enjoyed. It was indeed difficult to intervene 
in a village or to deal with a caste without the concurrence 
and cooperation of the mandals and the mukhyas.107 

The position of the mandals and the mukhyas resembles 
the autonomy of a tribal village headman. Due to their know- 
ledge of the local situation and their control on the local society, 
the rajas tried to involve them in the administration. The 
mandals and mukhyas were appointed as subordinate revenue 
and police officials, such as, sikdar (or gomasta) patwari and 
thanadar or even as rent farmers, i.e., ijaradars. In some cases 
the mandals and mukhyas received mahatran grants as а mark 
of the raja's favour.'^* 

Involvement in the raja's administration definitely helped: 
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the mandals and the mukhyas to str 


engthen their authority and 
increase their influence on the loc 


al society. They took initia- 
villages under their influence, 


even without permission. 
се grants the mandals and mukhyas 
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wals, mandals and mukhyas enjoyed in the villages offered 
them the opportunity to promote their efforts for upward 
social mobility. 

The rajas were constrained to concede autonomy at the 
local level to the tribal mandals, the sardar ghatwals and the 
mandals and mukhyas in the khalsa area. But the central 
organization of the Raj was designed to exert overriding control 
over the autonomous forces in the outlying areas. The raja 
could always assert his authority on the local forces by dint 
of the superior army in the capital and the elaborate machinery 
for revenue and police administration which extended from the 
capital down to the village level. Only in extreme cases was 
the army employed against the local forces. But certain 
measures for keeping the sardar ghatwals, mandals and mukhyas 
under control were built into the administrative, political and 
social policies of the Mallas. 

The sikdars, patwaris and thanadars held their offices at 
the pleasure of the raja. They could be discharged whenever 
the raja thought it to be necessary. The village-level employees 
of the Raj operated under the superior officers, such as, the 
tarafdars to whom they were accountable. These administrative 
measures of control were combined with certain social and 
res to curb the power of the mandals and the 
mukhyas was the most organized source for social services and 
redistribution. There was at the disposal of the raja an cla- 
borate machinery for extraction of surplus. A considerable 
portion of the surplus was spent for military and civil adminis- 
tration as well as for the management of the private establish- 
ments of the raja in which a large number of persons were 
employed. The rajas of Mallabhum had consecrated a large 
number of deities and had built several temples.!!? They had 
granted a very large quantity of land entirely rent free or on 
quit rent as debottar, vaishnavottar, brahmottar and mahatran. 
The temples and the Vaishnava maths and akhras were the 
centres of religious and cultural activities in the villages. Be- 
sides several castes were related to the essential services and 
occasional restivals of the temples and the Vaishnava establish- 
ments. Each of these people had à share in the proceeds of 
the debottar and vaishnavottar endowments concerned which 
thus went back to the people. In certain cases substantial sections 


political measu 
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of the villagers became dependent on the temple € 
for their livelihood and the settlements around the temples 
M rie brahmottar grants were apparently meant for the 
maintenance of the Brahmins. Usually the recipients of brah- 
mottar grants performed certain kinds of services for the com- 
munity for which they did not receive any remuneration from 
the villagers and hence required grants for maintenance. They 


worked as priests in the village temples and in the community 
festivals like the gajan, as teachers in the 


schools), chatushpathis (junior Sanskrit sch 
Sanskrit schools) or performed the recital 
Prominent persons belonging to the non-Brah 
ing the employees of the raja were given ma 
many recipients of mahatrans 


pathsalas (primary 
ools), tols (higher 
of religious texts. 
min castes includ- 


by the raja testifi- 
social services also 


blish the Raja’s social and political 
authority on the local forces in the villages through the 


Patronage network which they generated under the auspices 
of the Raja. The sebayats (persons managing the establishment 
of the deities) of Private deities could expand the social role 
Of the establishment if théir deities received devottar grants 


at the royal temples com- 


Ways been an influential 
eir being priests, teachers 
d regulations. In the capa- 
from the raja and became 
administration, Besides, the 
es of devottar grants extend- 
appointed as the Sebayats of 
aries of royal grants could 
the local forces. By building 
d by extending grants to the 


and interpreters of sacerdotal texts an 
cities they received brahmottar grants 
the beneficiaries of the’ raja’s 

Brahmins were often the beneficiari 
ed to the private deities and were 
the royal temples. These benefici 
emerge as a viable alternative to 
temples in the outlying areas an 
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Brahmins and deities the rajas sought to develop alternative 
focuses of power in the villages and of exerting immediate con- 
trol on them bypassing the power of the local forces. 

Usually the social services of the raja were confined to 
the khalsa area. But the sardar ghatwals were subjected to 
stricter measures of control. The ghatwali tenures in Malla- 
bhum were neither hereditary nor transferable. The Rajas are 
known to have discharged sardar ghatwals and resumed their 
Јапаѕ.216 The lands assigned to each sardar ghatwal in Mallabhum 
were scattered over a number of villages!" and were inter- 
twined with the khalsa lands. The raja retained the right 
to form out the products of the ghatwali jungles!* as well as 
to reclaim parts of these forests and establish new villages on 
the reclaimed lands.'? Sometimes the raja took away the lands 
in the possession of the sardar ghatwals in order to settle tenants 
at a higher rate of rent or to make rent free grants.!°° Besides 
the raja and his officers often subjected the sardar ghatwals 


to extortions.!^* 


The most important institutional form of asserting the 


right of the raja on the autonomous forces tending towards 
segmentary tribal polity Was the provision for panchak, a small 
quit-rent demanded by the raja regularly. Granting of lands, 
free of direct rent might have been the original mode of giving 
remuneration and the demand for certain nominal services, ог 
presents on the subordinate chiefs might have been the means 
of asserting notional authority 1 the primary stage of organiz- 
ing economic control and polity. Subsequently however, such 
grants and receipts came to be considered as infringement on 
the authority which а raja should exert. The raja, therefore, 

he balance between the proceeds of the 


i a on t 
imposed a levy due to the sardar ghatwal 


t 
lands concerned and the amoun 
bs way of remuneration and the expenses of ghatwali establish- 


ment.i22 As such panchak | particularly in combination with 
service, represents the initial stage of asserting the direct 
authority of the raja at the cost of the power of the segmentary 

ts. Most of the ghatwali tenures in Malla- 


and autonomous unit I 
bhum were panchaki-payIng. Only a few were exempted from 


paying panchak. 
АП the jagir and chakran grants and a substantial portion 


of the debottar, brahmottar and mahatran lands were given on 
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the condition of panchak payment. The holders of the service 
grants were the employees of the Raj. Hence the panchak 
demanded by the raja was ап additional measure of control 
on the employees of the Raj. In the cases of devottar, brahmot- 
tar and mahatran, panchak was a means to establish direct 
control on the grantees who were not in the Service of the Raj. 

The multiple policies evolved by the Malla rajas helped 
them to accommodate the different Social and political forces 
within their political and administrative System. In terms of 
the larger state system the Malla гаја? 


Principalities in the 
rajas as maharaja may have been ind 


ependent and irrespective 
Of their position as a ghair amli 


killajat zamindar under the 


Socio-cultural and religious dimensions 


EMPHASIS ON KSHATRIYA IDENTITY 


Political and administrative and military powers were not 
sufficient to ensure the authortiy of the raja. It was imperative 
for the raja to validate his position in soc 
consent of the people at large, so that 
promoter and defender of social order 


lety by the common 
he could emerge as the 
as well as of the cul- 
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tural norms. The raja had to enjoy the social cultural and 
moral authority to interact with the different groups, both high 
and low, who enjoyed autonomy either by the SHE of ER 
sacredotal texts or on the strength of the local custom as Sm 
as to appropriate surplus and then redistribute it among the 
various groups concerned according to the norms of caste-based 
social system. These questions must have been important in all 
the forest territories in which caste society was in the process 
of expansion among the lower rungs of the population and the 


Rajas were closely linked with the tribals or the Antyaj castes 


from whom they might have originated. But the problem of 


social validation of the rule of the Malla rajas appears to 
have been much more acute because of Mallabhum's exposure 
to the settled Hindu society on the east and the aspirations 
for upward mobility ber of influential groups 


of a large num 
in the context of a strong Brahmanical tradition. 

Whether the Malla rajas had originated from an Antyaj 
caste is difficult to establish. But the Malla rajas seemed to 
have suffered throughout from the social stigma of Bagdi 
ancestry, a myth which still survives in the region. Under the 
Brahminical order such a low and unclean caste as the Bagdi 
could not possibly have the legitimate right to rule a country 
in spite of their political and military power. It was far beyond 
their right to exercize social and moral authority on other 
people including the higher castes. It was, therefore, imperative 
for the Malla rajas 10 make themselves socially acceptable 
as rulers; that is to legitimize their position and authority in 
terms of the concepts and idioms of Smarta Puranic Brah- 


manism. jm 
.Like many other rajas in the forest territories, the Malla 

t to be recognized as Kshatriya who, according to 
the Brahminical tradition, had the devine right to rule. The 
Malla rajas claimed to belong to the Surya vamsa, the solar 
lineage of the Kshatriya varna and to the illustrious Chauhan 
ere Kshatriya par excellence. The 


clan of the Rajputs who wi 
Kshatriyas or the Chhatris as they are locally known in the 


Chhotanagpur plateau are divided into two main strata namely, 
the namahal ‘(nine territories) and the das mahal (10 terri- 
g higher in ritual rank than the latter, 


tories) the former bein, г 
presumably they had come to be recognized as Kshatriya earlier 


rajas sough 
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than the latter. The point of recognition arises, because the 
Kshatriya identity of most of the Chhatris in the Chhotanagpur 
plateau is doubtful and a great majority of them might have 
originated from the local tribes. Even a few generations ago 
some of the Chhatri rajas conceded their tribal огівіп.!° The 
Malla raj family belonged to the higher namahal section. The 
matrimonial relations of the Malla family were confined to 
the namahal subcaste.?* Yet some of the Chhatris under the 
political control of the rajas of Mallabhum consider the Malla 
Raj family to be a lower category of Chhatri.125 

It is not known when exactly the Malla rajas came to be 
recognized as Kshatriya. The earliest historical figure of the 
dynasty has been referred to in the Akbarnama by the name 
те is a tradition that Hambir's 
hari Malla.12¢ In Bengali slang 
nse to mean big or large. Hambir 


€ of acquiring respectability. Dhari 
Hambir (c. 1596-1622). In the 
Nyangta Syamchand temple at 
is the earliest inscription related 
has been given as Sri Hambir 


j estors, had adopted the presti- 
gious Rajput surname of Singha. 


internal resources for reforming i 
to be eligible for the high identity. A mid-17th century Gauriya 
Vaishnava text composed in Mallabhum, Karnananda, which 
describes the advent of Gauriya Vaishnavism in Mallabhum 
at the behest of Bir Hambir, indicates that a number of 
Brahmins, Baidyas and Kayasthas lived in Mallabhum at that 
time and that the raja had developed a taste for Sanskrit 
religious texts which were recited and explained to him by 
learned Brahmins.127 The upper caste men in Bishnupur may 
have appraised the raja of the Smarta-Puranic Brahminical 
idioms helped him to imbibe the proper conduct as understood 
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by the term suddhachara, i.e., clean practices and to perform: 
the rituals which the upper castes should do. 


RAJA'S POSITION IN THE AUTOCHTHONOUS CULTS 


The role of the rajas in the organization of the major religious 


cults of Indra, Siva, Durga and Vishnu was a crucial factor im 


the process of consolidation of the social and moral authority 


of the raja. Initially the Mallas are known to have been devotees 
of Siva. Later they switched over to the cult of Sakti and 
finally became Vaishnava by adopting Gauriya Vaishnavism. 
But the rajas never became exclusively sectarian. Even after 
their initiation to Gauriya Vaishnavism they continued to wor- 
ship Siva and Sakti. It is said that the rajas had become devo- 
tees of Sakti at the time of shifting the capital from Laugram 
to Bishnupur. But they had built Siva temples in Bishnupur 
itself and outside and made debottar grants for the worship 
of Siva in different places. ; 

Indpuja is one of the major festivals in the southwestern 
peripheries of Bengal and in the adjacent areas In Bihar and 
Orissa. Ind is a corrupt form of pronouncing Indra. ° The 
annual ceremony of publicly worshipping the Indradvaja™ and 
of raising the Indra's umbrella on the pole by the Raja in the 
presence of a congregation of the tribals and the people belong- 
ing to the Antyaj castes may indicate the recognition by these 
people in general of the suzerainty and the authority of the 
raja. The recognition was formally conveyed to the raja by 
the greeting and the presents that the majhis made to him. 
As a token of his recognition of the autonomy of the tribals 
the Raja gave the majhis cloth to use as turban. These reci- 
procal gestures made by the Raja and the majhis in the 
Indpuja of Bishnupur assumed additional significance because 
the first raja of the Malla dynasty 1s said to have ascended the 
throne on the Indradvadasi, the day on which Indpuja is held 
and the rajas combined the annual coronation ceremony with 
the raising of the Indra’s umbrella atop the Indra pole on the 


day. i i 
ME rhe 8 important annual festival of Siva was Chotparab: 
Although the upper caste people took part in gajan 


he participants belonged to the lower castes 
much of their original tribal practices and 


or gajan. 
the majority of t 
who still preserve 
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2 8: 
‘customs. It was the dominance of the lower castes which d 
minded the character of the gajan. The festival, incorp! rss 
"certain Puranic and Semi-Puranic rituals rationalized by a ud 
of myths which related the festival to Puranic mythology a 


of Siva during the festival days and no distinction was made 
between them. А J 

Generally speaking the raja was related to the gajan in 
"all the Siva temples of Mallabhum because these temples were 


(visiting and honouring the raj 
known as bhaktya, used to 


procession. Led by the rajbhaktya, the bhaktyas approached 


m garlands. The raja 


ing and people are 
‘related as the encompassing and the encompassed? 132 


Naturally Siva’s gajan attracted a large number of people 
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and the participants of the gajan almost invariably incorporated 
a representative Cross section of the society ranging from the: 
highest to the lowest among the castes. 


‘The rajabhata procession (of the gajans of Dihar and 
Bishnupur) is regarded by the bhaktas as the honour: 
to the king, the owner of the land on which Siva Бе-- 
came manifest. The king, on the other hand, does 
honour to his subjects because they take care of the: 
land and worship the deities. The people are the subjects. 
of the. king.and as such form a part ов the king's wor- 
ship in relation to the gods: this is noted in the gajam 
in the ceremony of гајађћага "238 


It is said that the beginning of the worship of Durga by 


the Malla Raj family coincided with the shifting of capital from: 


Laugram to Bishnupur. There is an annecdote which narrate- 
these incidents. A Malla raja, some say definitely that it is 
Jagat Malla, the 18th ruler of the dynasty, was hunting in the 
dense forest which covered the place where Bishnupur is now 
situated. Seeing a heron on a tree he despatched his hawk on 
it. But to his utter surprise the raja saw that the gentle and’ 
feeble bird struck the trained hawk and killed it. The unusual 
incident indicated that the place was a pithasthan sanctified” 
by divine presence. The king realized that immediately. It 
was Durga herself who had given the indication of her pre- 
sence to the raja. Later in the night the goddess revealed her- 
self to the king and told him that, ‘I am Devi. I exist here. 
If you consecrate me at this place and worship me then you: 
will prosper. Worship me for the benefit of your subjects’. 
The goddess had appeared before the raja in dreams on two more: 
occasions. On the third occasion she specified the spot where 
her shrine was to be built. This is the spot where the heron had 
killed the hawk. Abiding by her command the raja built a 
shrine at the spot specified by the goddess herself and estab- 

y essential worship). Then the raja 


ished the nityapuja (dail 
lishe ] near the shrine, cleared the place and built 


shifted the capita a 
a city пеге.18* The city built in the forest came to be known 
as Ban Віѕһпириг, ie., Bishnupur in forest. Thus Durga became- 
the benefactor of the Malla Raj family as well as of the people- 
of Mallabhum. The goddess in the shrine was named Mrinmayee.. 
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and his subjects envisage the position of Mrinmayee in Malla- 
bhum. She had a Special relation with the raja; the raja was 
her servant, he organized the daily worship of the goddess and 


She assured the Prosperity of the raja and promised to do 
good to the people of Mallabhum.135 

The Mrinmayee annecdote States that the Malla raja's 
acquaintance with the goddess was accidental. It is not known 


residing in a dense forest when she announced to the raja her 
existence. It is eminently possible that the cult of Mrinmayes 
was built around an earlier tribal or folk deity who may have 
existed near the Mrinmayee shrine and commanded the venera- 


mayee, but were known as 
eja thakrun (Second Lady) and 


worshipped is called Devi Khachcharvahini (the goddess riding 
the mule) or Маћатат. She is also worshipped in a painting. 
The deity is dreadful. She is shown traversing across the 
battlefield after Ravana was killed by Rama and eating the 
flesh of thé dead Rakshasas and the Vanaras and licking their 
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blood. She wears a red bordered cloth, her eyes are bulgin; 
and look fearful and her hairs fan out as she proceeds. No ae 
but the raja, the royal priest, the tantradharaka, the royal cook 
of the raja and the chhataits (kinsmen of 
The painting of Mahamari was 
mediately before the puja and 


the family members 
the raja) can see the puja. 
brought from the palace im 
was taken back soon after the rituals were over. 136 

sorb the tribals and the 


The Malla rajas required to ab 
Antyaja people in the political, economic and cultural system 


developed by them and get their help both in war and in 
peace. It is, therefore, in the logic of things that а Malla raja 
should come in contact with the goddess of these people and 
install her а5 the Adhishtharidevi of Mallabhum. Like Siva, 


Mrinmayee was also a link between the raja and his subjects. 
But the nature of relationship between the god, the raja and 
e of Mrinmayee. Originally 


the people is different in the cas 

Siva was the god of the people and с d to be the same : 

he communicated with the common people and helped them. 

The raja honoured Siva because of his position as the god 

of the people. But whatever Mrinmay y 

ginally, she had established direct COD 

self, she was the goddess of the ut she had also assured 

the Raja that his subjects would be benefitted if he worshipped 

her. The goddess had establishe / ск S эе, 
j the enti - 

raja and had extended her Een he Adhishthatri devata of 


bhum. As such, Mrinmayee Was : 
Mallabhum. i 
The original tribal and folk features might have been 
g ce with the Puranic injunctions or con- 
f the Durgapuia 


eua in accordan procee dings О 
cea i i су. SM re 
in = poe ee ha provided for the xa of m 
common people of all сач e form of a public 
i it was held Ч ~ y 
festival although hum, partieolaniy, оа бе the o 
ed the Durgapuja at the Mrinmayee shrine to | К M fes jd 
They thronged thé preci d the building of the Mrinmayes 
shrine during he festival and offered puja 
est. On Bijaya Dasami, 

the mukhyas of all the different 
the different parts of Malla- 


nder the auspices of the raja. 
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bhum, assembled in the raja's palace. They were received in 
the court hall and all of them irrespective of caste sat down 
on the same bed sheet which was Spread out on the floor of the 
hall for this purpose. When the raja arrived in the hall, they 
gave him presents. The raja entertained them with snacks and 


sweets. In front of this gathering the raja announced the end 
of the puja.137 


GAURIYA, VAISHNAVISM' AND .THE MALLA RAJAS 

The process of consolidation of the raja’s authority reached 
the climax under the influence of the Gauriya Vaishnava 
sampradaya, a Vaishnava subsect. Gauriya Vaishnavism was 
introduced in Mallabhum by Srinivasa Acharya, one of the 
three earliest preachers of the creed, in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, when Bir Hambir was ruling Mallabhum. 


It is said that Bir Hambir had met Srinivasa accidentally. But 
he was so impressed 
tion of Srinivasa that 


Raja.!*5 Beyond the court 
mong the common people 
of Antyaj castes and the 


1 ya Vaishnavism there emerged 
a synthesis of the liberal approach to the Bhakti movement 
with the idioms of Smarta Puranic Brahmanism as interpreted 
by the Goswamis of Brindaban. Such a combination offered 
the Uchchajatis the opportunity to extend their influence on 
the lower castes belonging to the Nabasakh, Ajalchal and Antyaj 
ranks who constituted the major section of the Mallabhum 
population and were important’ both economically and politi- 
cally. The Brahmins of Mallabhum in particular found the 
spread of Gauriya Vaishnavism a Profitable proposition. The 
Malla rajas had established several temples and arranged for the 
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services of a large number of deities for promoting Gauriya 
Vaishnavism. The increase of the number of the deities ed 
an increasingly larger number of Brahmins for conducting the 
services of the deities. 

Apparently Gauriya Vaishnavism had cut across various 
ethnic groups and social levels in Mallabhum from the raja 
and Brahman down to the level of the Antyaj castes and the 
tribals like the Bhumijs. Gauriya Vaishnavism had created a 
link between the raja and his people sweeping through the tur- 
bulent sardar ghatwals, the influential mandals and mukhyas 
or the ambitious Chhatris, the enterprising and organized aspi- 
rants for higher social rank like the Gops and the Telis and 


above all the Brahmins. 


The raja was the nodal point of this linkage. He was the 


crucial figure in the propagation of Gauriya Vaishnavism as 
well as in the organization of the creed in Mallabhum. The 
account of the introduction of Gauriya Vaishnavism in Malla- 
bhum as narrated in the Gauriya Vaishnava texts begins with 


the story of the accidental communication between Srinivasa 


Acharya and Raja Bir Hambir.4? The account is as follows. 
Srinivasa Acharya, one of the three great preachers of Gauriya 
Vaishnavism sent to Bengal by the Goswamis of Brindaban, 
once happened to pass by Bishnupur with a few box loads of 
Gauriya Vaishnava manuscripts. Bir Hambir was misinformed 
that the Acharya was carrying precious gems with him. So he 
engaged a few roughs to rob the Acharya of his luggage. 
Accordingly the robbers brought the boxes to the raja. In his 
efforts to recover the manuscripts Srinivasa came to the raja 
and at his request gave a discourse on the Bhramaragita. Sri- 
nivas’ performance and character moved the Raja to such an 


extent that he immediately submitted to Srinivasa, and under 
his influence adopted Gauriya Vaishnavism along with his wife 
and son. Since then Gauriya Vaishnavism began to spread in 


Mallabhum.!** 
The Gauriya Vaishnava deity Madanmohan was the tute- 


lary deity of the capital of Mallabhum and the protector of the 
Mallas. There is a legend about the advent of Madanmohan 
in Bishnupur. It is said that originally Madanmohan’s image 
was worshipped by а mendicant who had given the image of the 
god to a Brahmin. But the god had intimated the Brahmin 


8 
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that he would not stay with him permanently. One day, Raja 
Bir Hambir had by chance come to the Brahmin's place and 
stayed there. He was overwhelmed by devotion at the sight 
of Madanmohan's image. Pleased by his devotion Madanmohan 
appeared before the raja in a dream and expressed his desire to 
be worshipped by the raja. Bir Hambir woke up and carried 
away the image without the knowledge of his host. Back to 
his capital Bir Hambir began to worship the god in the shrine 
inside the palace. The Brahmin came down to Bishnupur in 
order to recover the image. But Madanmohan was reluctant 
to go back to the Brahmin's place. He told the Brahmin in 
dream that he would like to stay in Bishnupur and be worshipped 
by the raja. The disheartened Brahmin went away from Bishnu- 
pur and the god remained there. Madanmohan resided inside 
the palace till Durjan Singha (c. 1678-96), the fourth raja after 
Bir Hambir built a temple for him in 1694 where the god was 
worshipped. 

The story of the advent of Madanmohan in Bishnupur 
focuses on the private relation of the raja with Madanmohan 
and his position in the worship of the god. For a long time 
Madanmohan was the private deity of the raja. It was at a 
later stage of his stay in Bishnupur that Madanmohan was 
recognized as the tutelary deity of the Malla capital. Presum- 
ably the deity was shifted from the royal enclosure to a busy 
part of the city with the intention of promoting his position as 
the tutelary deity of the capital. But Madanmohan was required 
to personally fight the tutelary deities of the enemies of the 
Mallas and the Marathas to establish his bonafide as the pro- 
tector of the Mallas. 

It is significant that Mrinmayee, the Adhishthatridevi of 
Mallabhum and Madanmohan, the Adhishthatridevata of the 
Malla capital, stood in sharp contrast. Mrinmayee was omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent. She had taken upon herself the responsibi- 
lity of making the Raja prosperous and of benefitting the people 
of Mallabhum from the moment she had revealed herself to the 
raja and thus became the tutelary deity of Mallabhum. 
Mrinmayee's image was made of Clay. She resided in a simple 
Structure With an open front which made her shrine easily 
accessible. On the contrary the image of Madanmohan was a 
precious object made of octoalloy one of which is gold. The 
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god resided in the inner sanctum of the raja's residence for a 
long time before he was installed in a temple outside the fort. 
The temple is situated downtown, but its precints were ed 
by high walls. Mrinmayee required an open shrine because her 
position was based on a tripartite relation which involved herself, 
the raja and the people of Mallabhum. She had graced the raja. 
But the raja was the intermediary through whom she extended 
her grace to the people. But Madanmohan did not include the 
people in his relation with the raja. In his view it was enough 
to deal with the raja. Apparently the conditions on which the 
position of the adhishthatridevata was based had undergone 
considerable changes between the emergence of Mrinmayee and 


the growth of the Madanmohan cult. 
However, the influence of Gauriya Vaishnavism on Malla- 


bhum and on the Rajas in particular appears to have ushered a 
new era of cultural growth. Institutionally Gauriya Vaishna- 
vism encouraged a Wide range of cultural activities in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, music and literature. Besides constant 
contacts with the major Gauriya Vaishnava centres within Bengal 
as well as in Brindaban in north India and Puri in Orissa, as 
required by the religious practices of Gauriya Vaishnavism, 


offered the opportunity of acquiring culture traits from outside. 

Soon after his initiation to Gauriya Vaishnavism Bir Hambir 
is known to have built a few temples for the worship of Gauriya 
Vaishnava deities. Constructions under Bir Hambir initiated 
a remarkable architectural movement, which continued till the 
middle of the 18th century under the auspices of the successive 
Malla rajas and has bequeathed a complete series of regional 
Bengali temple architecture. Some of these temples are deco- 
rated by continuous friezes of terracotta sculptures which are 
among the finest specimens of the art in Bengal.'** 

Cultivation of learning and literature may have been present 
in Mallabhum before the spread of Gauriya Vaishnavism. But 
the growth of Sanskrit learning and Bengali literature in Malla- 
bhum followed the spread of the impact of Gauriya Vaishna- 
vism. The rajas encouraged Sanskrit learning, particularly the 
cultivation of the Vaishnava religious texts which were mostly 
in Sanskrit and granted brahmottar lands to the Sanskrit scholars 
and teachers. Numerous copies of Vaishnava texts were pre- 
pared and several Vaishnava texts were translated into Bengali. 
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Important poetic works on both Vaishnava and non-Vaishnava 
themes were composed in Bengali.1# Some of the poets enjoyed 
the patronage of the rajas. р 
The growth of miniature painting was closely linked with 
the growth of learning and literature. The wooden covers of 
the manuscripts called pata were often decorated by miniature 
painting. Many of the Mallabhum manuscripts are found to 
have painted pata. Mostly under the patronage of the rajas 
there had developed a regular school of miniature painting in 
Bishnupur which assimilated several features of the Oriya, 
Gujarati and Rajasthani miniatures with the regional Bengali 
idioms. The painters of the Bishnupur school had produced 
Some of the best specimens of regional Bengali miniature 
painting.!45 , Е 
Kirtan is an essential feature of Gauriya Vaishnava worship. 
Narottamdas, who was Srinivasa's colleague in preaching 
Gauriya Vaishnavism, had specialized in north Indian classical 
music and had developed Dhrupad-based high kirtan. This 
variety of kirtan had reached Bishnupur which became a centre 
of high kirtan under the patronage of the rajas. The tradition 
of high music thus began was developed into the definitive 
Bishnupur school of Dhrupad which is one of the major achieve- 
ments of Bengali culture.14¢ 
The developments in the fields of religion and culture under 
the impact of Gauriya Vaishnavism had firmly entrenched the 
rajas position as the central figure in the social, religious and 
cultural life of Mallabhum and had consolidated his social and 
moral authority. Through their patronage to learning, litera- 
ture, architecture, art and music the rajas had come to be estab- 
lished as the greatest promoters of Gauriya Vaishnavism which 
had a strong appeal to the different sections of the population. 
The rajas built several temples and established many Gauriya 
Vaishnava deities. The elaborate regular worship held four 
times daily, the series of festivals held in honour of the deities 
almost in every month and the religious discourses and songs 
performed in the temple precincts on various occasions kept 
the people of the places concerned constantly informed about 
the raja's role as the promoter of Gauriya Vaishnavism and his 
piety. The focus deepened because of the personal attainments, 
of the rajas and the members of their family. 
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'The Rajas were intensely devoted to deva and dvija, i.e., the 
gods and the Brahmins. So great was their FE а den 
Madanmohan himself desired to abandon his Brahmin devotee 
and reside in Bishnupur. Their devotion to the guru (preceptor) 
and purohit (priest) was exemplary. On auspicious occasions 
the rajas went to the houses of the guru and the purohit in order 
to salute them and seek their blessings." Ву dint of their atti- 
tudes, behaviour and achievements the rajas were supposed to 
have become almost god-like. This is why the suffix of Deva 
was added to the title of Singha to complete the name of the 


Mallabaninatha Maharaja. 


INHERENT PROBLEMS OF MALLA POLITY 


The Malla Rajas had set up an elaborate machinery for land 
revenue administration. But the actual functioning of their 
land revenue administration left much to be deserved. Lands in 
Mallabhum were never measured, surveyed or assessed. Hence 
the raja's administration was not aware of the total amount of 
land in Mallabhum.148 Nor did the raja’s daftar maintain a 
complete account of the different categories of land, namely, full 
rent paying, quit rent paying and rent free.149 Patta, i.e., title 
deed, was issued to the peasants. But in many cases the peasants 
held land without any title deed as a matter of custom. The 
pattas issued to the peasants were often incomplete. Except in 
the Barahazari and Baital areas the pattas did not specify the 
quantity of Jand held by the peasants concerned. Even in these 
areas only one in 10 pattas contained the necessary infor- 
mation.15! In some cases the holding of the individual peasants 
was often found to be divided among different categories of 
superior rights. A British officer reported at the end of the 18th 


century that : 
In a small division which shall be cultivated by one or 


two ryots, we find some part of the Bhitarjot Lands ; 
some Lands paying Punchucky Malguzarry under the 
Buxy Dufter; some resumed lands under the Bazee 
Zumeer Dufter, some Jageer and charity lands ; some 
land under the Cote Mahall and if lands are not very 
valuable, some paying full Revenue to the Government.152 


Under such conditions the official accounts became very 
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intricate and often incomprehensible to the peasant particularly 
because of the method of fixing rents. Rents were not regulated 
by the actual amount of land held by a peasant or by an apprai- 
за! of the annual yield of the lands concerned. The rent pay- 
able by a peasant was determined upon an estimate of the quan- 
tity of land held by him which was assessed in proportion to the 
total rent of the village concerned. But the raja's daftar did 
not possess a complete rent roll.!5? f Att у r 
From the point of view of centralized administration which 
the Malla rajas were trying to build up their land revenue 
administration was definitely lax and weak. Many people appear 
to have taken advantage of the deficiencies in the raja's adminis- 
tration and alienated lands without reference to the raja's daftar. 
When the British tried to resume the rent-free and quit rent 
grants, they found it extremely difficult to get an estimate of the 
devottar and brahmottar land grants made by the mandals, 
gomastas and rent farmers because these were not accounted for 
in the official records. In the Baital area the employees of the: 
raja were found to hold considerable lands as grants and the 
mandals of that area had appropriated the finest lands as 
mahatran grants. But these grants were not confirmed by the 
raja's daftar. In the Baital area the British Officers had recovered 
а quantity of land which previously produced a rent of 
Rs. 7,000. These were alienated from rent.5* The sardar 
ghatwals for generations possessed more lands than they were 
entitled to Occupy. Lands might have been alienated from 
the official accounts with the knowledge and consent of the raja 
or by the raja himself. Considerable quantities of lands enjoyed 
by the family members or relatives of the raja were rent free or 


on quit rent. These were outside of the Bhitarjot mahals and 
were not entered into the accounts of the ra 


ja’s daftar although 
some of these lands may have been granted by sanads (deeds of 
grant) issued by the raja.15¢ 
The misappropriation and alienation 
mandals, rent farmers, officials of the 
ghatwals had become possible because of 
relevant daftars of the quantity and the q 
Mallabhum. It is also due to the absence 
tion about the available assets that the coll 
administration could make were probably 


of lands made by the 
Raj and the sardar 
the ignorance of the 
uality of the lands in 
of adequate informa- 
ections that the raja’s 
much less than what 
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could have been done under a more efficient system. The mis- 
management of revenue administration on the one hand and the 
increasing alienation of assets from the public accounts made by 
the raja himself towards the maintenance of his family and 
dependents, deities and Brahmins as well as by the mandals, 
rent farmers, raja's officials and sardar ghatwals inevitably 
resulted in the increasing depletion of the collections of the Raj. 
Salim specifically mentions that the collections of the Malla raja 
were low.’ 

There is, however, another aspect of the land revenue 
administration of the Malla rajas. Notwithstanding the daftar 
d certain vestiges of the tribal social system. 
ministration at the lower levels was run 
informally on the basis of the prevalent customs and of a trust 
which envisaged an immediate relationship between the peasants 
and their superiors. This explains why patta was not issued to 
all the peasants and only a small fraction of the pattas issued 
referred to the quantity of land concerned. The method of 
fixing rent was also reminiscent of tribal heritage. At the top 
of an elaborate central machinery the Malla rajas had lost direct 
contact with the basic social organisations. This dichotomy in 

f the Mallas and the problems that followed 


the administration О 
ios it had put the local forces of the mandals, mukhyas and 
sardar ghatwals in a position of advantage. They had imme- 


i edge of the local situation and exerted influence on 
diate о life of the villages. As such at the local 
level the Rajas administration could operate only through the 
sardar ghatwals, mandals and mukhyas. Naturally these people 
were recruited for manning the lower ranks of the revenue and 
police officials, namely, the sikdar (or gomasta) and thanadar 
and emerged as ijaradar when villages were farmed out on lease. 
They collected rents and abwabs from the peasants and main- 
tained law and order in the villages and hence represented the 
raja's administration. Thus by virtue of their position and 
function the local forces formed a range of intermediate power 
between the raja and the people. 

In the lands granted to the Brahmins, Vaishnavas or the 
employees of the Raj as jagir or chakran the grantees formed 
the intermediary between the raja and the people. In the 
devottar lands the position was occupied by those who were 


organization it геѓаіпе 
Much of ће revenue ад 
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entrusted with the services of the deities and of the management 
of the temples. The grantees collected rents and abwabs from 
the tenants. If the grants were large and the grantees were 
engaged otherwise, they leased out the lands on permanently 
fixed rents. The holders of these leases were known as mokra- 
ridars or talukdars.'5* They formed another rung of intermediary 
between the raja and his subjects. Some of the grantees, especially 
the smaller ones, cultivated lands by hired labourers. But most 
of the grantees appear to have given their lands to the actual 
cultivators under the terms of two different kinds of produce rent, 
namely, sanja and khamar.1®® Sanja involved fixed rent with the 
quantity of grain payable by the tenant annually specified. The 
khamar lands had no settled tenant and were cultivated by con- 
tract for one or more seasons. But the rent varied between one- 
third to one-half of the produce. At the end of the 18th cen- 
tury nearly one-fourth of Mallabhum was found to have been 
cultivated under sanja and khamar їепапсу.!б1 
The whole range of intermediaries the number of whom had 
increased with the expansion of the central administration stret- 
ched between the raja and the common mass of the peasants and 
artisans. The basic sources of income and of political and social 
power at the village level remained beyond the direct control and 
immediate knowledge of the raja who eventually lost the natural 
links with the people which was one of the essential precondi- 
tions of suzerainty in a society such as Mallabhum in which the 
legacy of tribal culture and institutions was very strong. The 
Social services instituted by the rajas and the grants made by him 
could not effectively bridge the gap between the 
people. With all his attribute. 
remained a distant and a so 
people in the villages. 


raja and the 
S of power and authority the raja 
mewhat alien figure to the common 


none of which had any direct relevan 
the villages. Elaborate establishmen 
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revenue administration is not known. But, as noted, above, a 
large number of officials and menials were employed in the land 
revenue daftar. 

Nearly 25 per cent of the annual assets of Mallabhum was 
set apart for the maintenance of the royal family and its relations 
and dependents in the form of bhitarjot.2% In addition to the 
bhitarjot the raja and the members of the royal family enjoyed 
the proceeds of a considerable quantity of Jand.!9* Besides, 
chakran land was granted from public accounts for the main- 
tenance of certain employees of the private establishment of the 
raja. These included Saigirdi pesa mahal of 13,079 bighas for 
the household servants of the raja, and Kasthabhandar mahal for 
the supply of fuel to the palace of the raja. The rajas are 
known to have lived in magnificence with a very large number 
of servants in attendance." A British official indicated at the 


end of the 18th century that the Malla rajas appropriated much 
y other landlord in Bengal. 


more for private purposes than an 4 , 

The raja, no doubt, was the principal source of social service 
and cultural activities. But the amount appropriated by the rajas 
for central was much greater than they 


for private purposes or is n r | 
spent for social services or cultural activities. It thus increasingly 
moved in the direction of incomplete reciprocation and exploi- 


tation. At the final stage of the Malla rule during the time of 
raja Chaitanya Singha the brahmottar and devottar grants 
together may have covered between 4.44 and 6.66 per cent of 
the annual assets of Mallabhum.!5* Then there was a strong 
tendency to concentrate social services in the capital city. The 
best reservoirs of Mallabhum were built around Bishnupur and 
more than 60 per cent of the temples built by the rajas are situated 
in Bishnupur which was also the main centre of miniature pain- 
tings and the greatest centre of classical music and Sanskrit 
learning in Mallabhum. Тће concentration of the social services 
and cultural efforts fits in with the trend of centralisation that 


marked the evolution of Malla polity. 


DECLINE AND DISINTEGRATION OF MALLA POLITY 

Тће Mallas entered a period of crisis with the advent of the 18th 
century. There might have been threats of external aggression 
even before that. Bir Singh П (c. 1658-78) had abandoned the 
old fort and had built a larger and more strongly fortified fort 
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which encompass within its boundaries the shrine of Mrinmayee 
and a number of Gauriya Vaishnava temples. The city of Bishnu- 
pur was also fortified. Bir Singha's son Durjan Singh (c. 1678- 
96) had built the temple of Madanmohan in which the tutelary 
deity of Bishnupur was publicly worshipped. 
In the early years of the reign of Raja Gopal Singha 
(c. 1710-48) Murshid Quli Khan had reduced the status Malla- 
bhum and sharply increased the amount of demand on it. Kirtti- 
chand (1702-40), the zamindar of Burdwan, who had expanded 
his estates phenomenally under the patronage of the Mughals, 
had occupied a portion of Mallabhum for some time. But the 
Maratha raids which began in 1740 had devastated almost the 
entire principality. At the beginning of the Maratha incursions, 
Gopal Singha had joined Nawab Alivardi Khan who had defeated 
the Marathas. In 1742 Gopal Singha himself had repulsed a 
Maratha raid on Bishnupur. But the Maratha cavalry had fanned 
out on the entire territory between Birbhum and Midnapore and 
ruthlessly ravaged almost all the villages and towns they happened 
to come across particularly in the principalities of Birbhum and 
Mallabhum, till about 1748. Due to the havoc caused by the 
Marathas a large number of people fled from their homes and 
migrated towards east.169 
These developments appear to have disturbed the equili- 
brium of the Malla polity which came to be pressed hard finan- 
cially, militarily as also politically. It is not known what steps 
Gopal Singha had taken to overcome the crisis. But he appears 
to have concentrated on religion. His public acts of piety 
exceeded those of his predecessors. The major bulk of the 
devottar and brahmottar grants in Mallabhum were made by 
Gopal Singha and his grandson Chaitanya Singha (c. 1756-1806). 
Gopal Singha's devotion to Vaishnavism and his attempts to 
promote the creed were almost fanatic. He is known to have 
issued an order to the effect that all his subjects should compul- 
sorily count beads on recitation of Harinama (the name of god) 
in the evening. This order by Gopal Singha is still sarcastically 
referred to as Gopal Singher byagar (corvee service for Gopal 
Singha). Holwell visited Mallabhum during the reign of Gopal 
Singha. He marked the extreme fastidiousness of the raja and 
his subjects in showing respect to the cow.170 
The crisis of the Mallas grew rapidly soon after Chaitanya 
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зла Gopal Seats Ferrari he сина Do 
Sine ы еа tempts by his cousin Damodar 
ingha to replace him as the raja with the help of an army which 
he received from Nawab Sirajuddaulla (1756-57) Chaitanya 
Singha succeeded in driving out the pretender. But the Raja 
soon incurred the displeasure of the succeeding Nawab Mir Jafar 
and the rising power of the English by joining the combination 
of prince Ali Gauhar (later Emperor Shah Alam) and the 
Marathas who were trying to capture Bengal. Both the prince 
and the Marathas had encamped in Mallabhum. But they 
retreated without fighting the army of the English which was sent 
against them?! Shortly afterwards Damodar Singha repeated his 
attempt with an army given to him by Mir Jafar a little before the 
nawab himself was deposed by the English in 1760. This time 
Damodar Singha succeeded in capturing Bishnupur. Chaitanya 
Singha fled from Bishnupur taking with him the image of Madan- 
mohan, the tutelary deity of the Malla capital. He came to 
Calcutta for securing the aid of the English. But he had to pay a 
to Gangagobinda Singha, the dewan . 


substantial amount of money а е 
of Clive, in order to get his help in dealing with the English. For 
ha was constrained to pawn the image 


this money Chaitanya Sing 

of Madanmohan to Gokul Mitra, à merchant of Calcutta, for 

Rs. 3 lakhs. Through Gangagobinda's intervention the English 

agreed to help Chaitanya Singha and sent a troop to support him. 
d Chaitanya Singha was rein- 


Damodar Singha was defeated an г 
stated as the raja of 172 But the internecine struggle 


with the help of exter 4 ndermined the pres- 
tige and authority of the Raja. The prestige of the raja further 
suffered because Chai ngha had pawned Madanmohan 
` and failed to bring the image back to Bishnupur. When Chaitanya 
Singha paid UP the debt, Gokul Mitra deceived him by sending 
a fake image- d was detected. But Gokul Mitra succeeded 
in holding b image. Consequently the fake 
image of o be installed in the temple in 
to have considerably lowered 


Bishnupur. This incident appears 
the prestige of the raja. Apparently the god had abandoned the 
raja: his personal relation with the protector of Bishnupur had 


come to an еп 
Unlike the 
tion to respect the 


tanya Si 


Mughals the British administrators had no inten- 
autonomous position of the Malla rajas. After 
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the English East India Company received the Dewani of Bengal 
in 1765, the British administrators began to treat Raja Chaitanya 
Singha as an ordinary revenue-paying zamindar completely dis- 
regarding the status that the Malla rajas enjoyed under the 
Mughals. As in the case of other zamindars, revenue demand on 
Mallabhum was sharply increased on several occasions till the 
Decennial Settlement in 1790 in which Mallabhum was assessed 
at Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Since 1765 Raja Chaitanya Singha had hardly been in 
effective control of Mallabhum. In 1772 the Company's adminis- 
tration replaced the zamindari system by a system of rent farming 
on the basis of increased revenue demand for a period of five 
years. Initially Mallabhum was farmed out to private individuals. 
But the settlement of Mallabhum being overrated the farmers 
relinquished their farms. Upon this the Company made а new 
settlement with the raja.'? In 1777 the farming system was 
abandoned and the zamindari system was revived under the terms 
and conditions of the Company. Chaitanya Singha appears to 
have been reinstated as the zamindar of Mallabhum. 

These administrative changes had been taking place under 
the shadow of the great famine of 1770 and its aftermath. In 
b id и i ER the famine the condition of Mallabhum 

а е to the raid of the sanyasis and of the 
groups of the hungry and destitute people from the hills and 
jungles along the southwestern fringe of Bengal who had begun 
to come down the slopes in Birbhum and Mallabhum in large 
numbers. The raiders from outside were joined by the starving 
people in the villages.!** In 1773 the sanyasis and their followers 
raided Mallabhum.!5 By 1789 the raids by the people from 
the western hills and jungles had assumed such a proportion that 
the East India Company's government was seriously alarmed. 
The raiders had swept through Mallabhum and made the city of 
Bishnupur one of their centres. The situation had become so 
grave that ‘the disorders in Bishnupur would, in any less troubled 

time, have been called rebellion." 

Even under such a situation the Company kept on increasing 
revenue demand.177 The developments since 1757 had shattered 
the fabric of the Malla polity. The successive resumption of the 
е си and other quit rent and rent free grants had des- 

y e political and administrative system of the Mallas- 
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Besides Heselrige had dismantled to a considerable extent the 
administrative and political Set up by drastically reducing the 
private and public establishments of the raja and by striking out 
the expenses for the puja of the deities. The army which was one 
of the major instruments of the raja’s power appears to have 
rapidly declined since 1765. Then the successive reverses and 
humiliations suffered by Raja Chaitanya Singha had eroded to 
a considerable extent the command and prestige pertaining to 
the office and person of the Raja which constituted another 
source of the Raja's authority. Under the circumstances the 
local forces, namely, the sardar ghatwals, mandals and mukhyas, 
who constituted the basic elements in the Malla administrative 
system but were never fully integrated in the Malla polity, began 
to assert themselves in disregard of the authority of the raja and 
his central organization. The decline of the central power offered 
the disparate local forces an opportunity to retrieve their autonomy 
which they were forced to compromise with the raja's overriding 
power. Now they could afford to neglect their duties which meant 
serious disorder all over Mallabhum involving decline in the 
movement of goods and passenger traffic across the borders and 
in the collection of rent. In the jungle infested 
sardars began to behave like autonomous 
de unauthorized expansion of their lands on 
fied the authority of the raja.'$ They 
also began to pretend as hereditary tenure holders. Even the 
early British administrators who were very keen to discover what 
they called the ‘latent resources’ of the territories of Chaitanya 


Singha and the exact nature of the rights enjoyed by the different 
groups of people at one stage mistook the ghatwali assignments 
to be permanent mokrari tenures held on fixed rent. The mandals 
and mukhyas in the khalsa area had always been influential 
people. As subordinate revenue officials and ijaradars they 
exercised certain control on land. The introduction of the policy 
of rent farming in suppression of the raja's right to rent collection 
in 1771 and the continuation of the farming system between 

ndals and mukhyas a much greater 


1772 and 1777 offered the ma 
opportunity to assert power. After 1777 the responsibility of 
collecting rent in Mallabhum often rested with the sezwals or 


European officers who also appear to have resorted to rent 
farming. Their continuity as rent farmers for years together in 


irregularities 
ghatwali areas the 
chieftains. They ma 
an extensive scale and de 
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the same villages gave the mandals the opportunity to maximize 
the benefits pertaining to the office and to consolidate their posi- 
tion in the rural society in different manners. They indulged in 
rack renting and appropriated the abwabs. On the other hand, 
the mandal farmers appear to have illegally increased their private 
holidays and made rent-free land grants without any considera- 
tion for the tenantry." They appear to have been doing these 
things almost as a matter of right. Once the sardar ghatwals and 
the mandals had began to expand their power in such a manner 
that it was practically impossible for the raja to utilize their 
services in terms of the traditional political system. 

In such a situation Raja Chaitanya Singha had began to 
extend brahmottar and devottar grants or an unprecedented scale. 
Rent-free and quit rent grants were antidated and distributed 
widely even by verbal promise. His benevolence had reached 
such a stage that a Brahmin who did not hold a brahmottar grant 
from the raja was not considered to be a Brahmin at all. 
Chaitanya Singha's piety was also remarkable. He began his 
day's work after beholding the face of an unblemished kulin 
Brahmin. For this purpose he had brought a Brahman family 
with adequate qualifications from Bali on the Bhagirathi. Both 
Gopal Singha and Chaitanya Singha were kindhearted pious 
men. As such some of the grants made by them might have 
been prompted by the desire to earn spiritual merit or to help 
the poor Brahmins. But their, particularly Chaitanya Singha's, 
extravagance in giving brahmottar and devottar grants and inordi- 
nate emphasis on piety in the context of the rapid decline of the 
Malla polity and the authority and prestige of the raja highlight 
the problems inherent in the basic premises of the Malla polity 
and in its structure. The society in Mallabhum, at least in a major 
part of it, retained much of the segmentary character that it had 
inherited from the tribal past. But the rajas had tried to build up 
a superordinate and overriding central system feeding into the 
authority and prestige of the raja. Initially the rajas might have 
had certain direct links of communication with the various sec- 
tions of the society. Remnants of such a relation may be found 
in the raja's role in the gajan and the Ind festivals and even in 
the popular character of the Durgapuja in the Mrinmayee shrine. 
But as their territories expanded leading inevitably to a complex 
political situation in the context of their interaction with the larger 
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state system of the Mughal empire to the pressures of which 
Mallabhum was more vulnerable than most of the interior forest 
principalities, the rajas tended to concentrate more on the role 
of the ruler than that of the natural leader of the social order of 
the autochthonous people which they originally were. Emphasis 
on the role of the ruler resulted in concentration of power 
which in its turn led to the growing distance between the raja 
and his subjects. But the rajas had never been able to absorb in 
their own terms the widely spread and disparate segmentary 
forces in the administrative and political system they had built 
up. Certain measures were, no doubt, adopted by the rajas to 
keep the local forces in check or to counterbalance their influ- 
ence. Yet the local forces retained their power and continued to 
e crucial factors in the rural social context. 
In terms of a later evolved political arrangement with the raja 
the local forces had assumed the role of the intermediary between 
the raja and the people, but in terms of their original tradition 
they continued to remain close to the people. At the village level 
the raja sought to counterbalance the power of the autochthonous 
political and social forces by the influence of the Brahmins whom 
they had extended brahmottar grants and also with the help of 


the people who were given the charge of managing the establish- 


ments of the royal temples. These people constituted the alterna- 


tive group of intermediaries who flourishing under the raja’s 
patronage. Apart from being the media for counterbalancing 
the influence of the local forces, the brahmottar grants and the 
temples served as the testimony of the raja's magnanimity and 
piety. These qualities were among the sources of the prestige 
and authority of the raja which were systematically built up 


bination of superordinate political and adminis- 


the com ue 
hs ower and the elaboration of religious and cultural com- 
plexes BICIS. over the different parts of the territory. In fact the 


brahmottar and devottar grants and temple-building followed 
from the premises on which the total policy framework of the 
Malla rajas was conceived. However, in the days of the power 
and prosperity of the Malla rajas devottar and brahmottar grants 

d temple-building appear to have strengthend the political and 
administrative system they had built up. But at the time when 
the political and administrative arrangement had come under 
severe strain due to the growing pressure of the external factors 


exert influence as th 
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as it happened during the time of Raja Gopal Singha the measures 
had to be emphasized upon as a means to strengthen the autho- 
rity of the raja as well as to extend social communication with 
the people. Even in the days of acute financial crisis Gopal 
Singha had built five temples. The situation phenomenally deterio- 
rated in the time of Chaitanya Singha. The political and adminis- 
trative systems and the army had collapsed. The raja was in a 
most acute financial distress and his prestige had touched the 
lowest ebb. Faced with such a critical condition the only means 
which Raja Chaitanya Singha could possibly adopt to retrieve 
his rapidly declining position at least partially was to bank upon 
the support of the alternative power base, namely, the influential 
Brahmin population, which the Malla rajas had nourished for 
generations, 

In the ultimate analysis the Malla polity was an attempt ito 
balance the two contradictory forces in a single system. While 
there was the inevitable need for centralization in order to pre- 
Serve the autonomy of Mallabhum in relation to the power of 
the Mughal administration, the impact of the forces of autonomy 
Was built in the social structure of Mallabhum and hence was 
unavoidable. The rajas had tried to accommodate the different 
autonomous but disparate forces within their system. On the 
other hand they tried to organize redistribution through adminis- 
trative measures and elaborate complex of social services. They 
also made provisions for social communication with the different 
Sections of the people. But all their efforts appear to have been 
conditioned by the concept and requirements of a superordinate 
central authority on which the Malla rajas had come to depend 
аз a means to preserve their autonomy. As such in the actual 
Social context of Mallabhum the political and administrative 
Systems and the religious and cultural complexes which the rajas 
had built up with the surplus extracted through various ways, 
appeared as superstructural phenomena rather than the mani- 
festations of the potentials inherent in the society or the media 
for catering to the needs of the people in terms of the autonomy 
Of the rural society. Even Gauriya Vaishnavism which had cut 
across the different levels of the Mallabhum society from the 
raja and the Brahmins down to the Antyaj peasants and artisans 
was not utilized by the rajas as a means of integrating the different 
sections of the people in their polity. Paradoxically it had become 
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an instrument for consolidating the raja's position of power and 
authority. Outside the capital the raja's administration had come 
in terms with the local forces, the sardar ghatwals, mandals and 
mukhyas who remained between the raja and the people dealing 
directly with both. 

It was due to the disjunction between the raja and the 


common people that Chaitanya Singha or his sons and grandsons 
ith the uprisings and insurgencies 


could not identify themselves wi 
that had grown spontaneously in the jungle territories during the 
second half of the 18th century against the expansion of British 
domination which threatened to completely disrupt the indigenous 
political and economic systems and social relations through 
drastic and swift administrative changes. Several rajas in the 
jungle territories had combined with the people in resisting British 
expansion. Some of them had even taken leading role in orga- 
nizing the struggle against the British. These rajas had emerged 
as the natural leaders of the people in their resistance to alien 
authority because they symbolized the indigenous system in which 
the people in the jungle territories had lived for centuries. Raja 
nnath Dhabal Deb of Dhalbhum, the jubaraj of Barabhum, 
irdar of Kailapal, the rajas of Nawgarh and 
Jharia, raja Chitra Singh of Bagri and Durjan Singh of Raipur 
had risen in rebellion in conjunction with the people of their 
respective territories. In 1799, i.e. the year after the second sale 
of Chaitanya Singha’s estates, his son Nemai Singha and his 
grandson Madhab Singha had collected a group of armed men 
and had tried to prevent rent collection by the sezwal in the 
raja’s estates as well as in the estates which were purchased by 
her persons. It is partly due to 


the Raja of Burdwan and ot 
this resistance that the purchasers of a few smaller estates could 


not take effective possession of their lands. These estates were 
reannexed to the zamindari of Chaitanya Singha.'*? The Burdwan 
raja also found it difficult to establish control on the estates in 
Mallabhum due to the resistance by the members of the Raj 
family as well by the holders of service grants whose lands he 
had began to resume./5? But the son and grandson of Chaitanya 
Singha could not achieve any success in their resistance. Later 
Nemai Singha purchased a part of his ancestral property and 
became a zamindar himself.'5 Madhab Singha who succeeded 
Chaitanya Singha as the raja was deported from Mallabhum. 


9 
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He was sent to Hooghly and was prohibited from entering 
Bishnupur.!?5 à 
Due to the cultural achievements of Mallabhum the reign 
‘of the Malla rajas will be considered as a remarkable chapter 
in the history of Bengal. But the political and administrative 
policies of the Malla rajas with their cultural efforts which were 
integrally linked had eroded the social base of their rule. The des- 
truction of the Malla family did not rouse the people into action. 
Even the resistances organized by Nemai Singha and Madhab 
Singha do not appear to have received the support and sympathy 
of the people at large. Throughout their rule the Malla rajas 
had endeavoured to adjust their position in a balance between 
the conflicting trends of centralization and autonomy. The capa- 
city of the Malla rajas to preserve their own autonomy depended 
on their ability to mobilize resources for working a centralized 
system of authority which alone could generate the necessary 
strength to retain the distinctive identity of Mallabhum under 
the shadow of the overriding power of the Mughal empire. It is 
the logic of centralization which led the Malla rajas to gradually 
slide away from direct contact with the autonomy of the rural 
society which they might originally have conceded and the remi- 
niscences of which were retained even when the rajas ruled 
from the top of a heavy central organization. Hence the deal 
between the raja’s administration and the range of intermediaries 
whom the rajas tried to contain both politically and administra- 
tively. The social base of the raj shrinked. But the arrangement 
appears to have worked well so long as the autonomy of Malla- 
bhum was not threatened. But as the pressure of the superior 
power became increasingly heavy the arrangement crumbled and 
the whole range of intermediaries slipped away to find out new 
opportunities leaving an enormous gap between the raja and his 
subjects. Naturally, when external forces threatened to smash 
the Malla polity by mounting tremendous pressure on it, the Malla 
rajas could not fall back upon the spontaneous power of resis- 
tance of the rural society. 
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date suggested on the basis of the 
he Jaina text Acharanga Sutra that 
kara who flourished in the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. had travelled in the Rarha region on the south- 
western fringe of Bengal. See H. C. Raychoudhuri, "The legendary 
period,’ in R. C. Majumdar (ed.), History of Bengal, vol. I, 
Dacca (1943), P. 36. 


This is a very tentative 
information recorded in t 
Mahavira, the 24th Tirthan 


mains of this region, 
Bengal provinces, in 
72-13, vol 8, pP. 50- 


For a description of the archaeological re 
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206; D. P. Patil The Antiquarian Remains of Bihar, Patna 
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Balarampur, Banda and Para in Purulia district, Ambikanagar, 
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Dhanbad. Some of the early images 
15th century ; Shrines 
at the Siddheswara , Sanreswara and Saileswara in 
Bankura and Siddheswara !n Barakar are worshipped even today. 
The Buddhists and Jain: i have lost their identities as 
distinctive religious communitie d might "i come, re = 
known as a caste called Sarak. [See E. А. Gaie, x e) 1 me 
1901, vol. 6, Calcutta (1902), PP. 427.30]. Sees in the folk 
dhist tantric practices appear (о have been 20507 
: Maniklal Sinha, Rarher Man- 
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cults of Manasa and Dharm [ (1385) ]- There were also quite 


process 


even after the 


trajan (in Bengali), Bishnupvr е а 
а s tt та Brahmins in the forest territories which 
existed. even. ане ше 12th century. Krishnadas Kabiraj, 
Caitanyacharitamrita (in Bengali), Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 

„319; and S. N. Chakraborty, “Two 


сараа ОБЫР Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 3rd series, vol. 2 (1936), PP- 22-6. 
For the Nagbansi chronicle, 
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volume. For the Sikharbhum chronicle, see Rakhalchandra 
Chakrabarti, Panchakot Itihas (place and year of publication 
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(in Persian), vol. 1, M. L. Borah (tr.), Gauhati (1936), 
pp.18-20, 139. | 
An anonymous description of Mallabhum composed in the middle 
of the 18th century has been incorporated in the Desavalivibriti, 
a gazetteer-like Sanskrit text compiled under the name of 
Jaganmohan Pandit. The description gives certain specific infor- 
mation about the boundary of Mallabhum. The text has been 
translated into Bengali by R. C. Majumdar in Sahitya Parisat 
Patrika, 55th year, no. 1-2 (1355 BS), p.19. The boundaries 
of Mallabhum as described by this text are broadly confirmed 
by the information supplied by other textual, documentary and 
archaeological sources. However, the map of Mallabhum drawn 
in 1779 by James Ronnell excludes the Midnapore portion from 
south Mallabhum. See B. P. Ambashthya (ed.), “Тһе provinces 
of Bengal situated on the west of the Hooghly river,’ in James 
Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindustan or the Mughal Empire 
and His Bengal Atlas, Patna (1975). 


Abu-l-Fazal, op. cit., р. 879. 


One version compiled by Pandit Nabinchandra Bandyopadhyaya 
has been incorporated in W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, 
London (1868), Cosmo Publication, Delhi reprint, (1975), 
Appendix E; another version is included in L.S.S. O'Malley, 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, Calcutta (1908), pp. 23-4. 
Ibid; and Hunter, op. cit. 


There were 18,632 persons of the Bagdi caste in Bankura district 
comprising three per cent of the population at the time of 
the first general census in 1872. See H. Beverly, Report on the 
Census of Bengal, 1872, Calcutta (1872), VB, CXIV-CXXII. 


Most of the Badgis in Bankura are concentrated in the eastern 
portion of the district. 


It is not known when the Rajput adventurers and fortune-seekers 
had started arriving in Bengal. But the migration of these 
people continued even in the 18th century. The migrant Rajputs: 
had established several zamindaris and talukdaris on the east 
of the plateau. More prominent among these landholding families 
are the Sinha Rays of Nakasipara (Nadia district), Singhas of 
Nasipur (Murshidabad), Singha Rays of Bahirgarh Ramnagar, 
Bhastara, Baligari, Singur (Hooghly), and Chakdighi (Burdwan). 
The famous Dasnami Saiva math of Tarakeswar was established 
in the early 18th century by the Rajput zamindar of Baligari. 
See Benay Ghosh, Paschimbanger Sanskriti (in Bengali), Cal- 
сина (1957), pp. 553-7. 

Dalton op. cit, pp. 172, 181-2; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, vol. 1, Calcutta (1891), Firma Mukhopadhyaya, 
Calcutta reprint (1981), p.127; Amiya Kumar Banerji, West 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Bankura, Calcutta (1968), р. 176. 
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"The aboriginal elements in the poj i , 
no. CL, 1882, p.242. па ам 
Some Historical and Ethnic 

Burdwan District, Calcutta (1894), рр. 185-6. IP a AAT 
Statement of Adityakumar Singha and Kamalakanta Singha of 
Taljhitka, Hari Singha of Ranbahal, Umapada Singha and 
Nemaicharan Singha of Metyala. Anadibhushan Singha of 
Itadanagra and Pramathanath Singha of Kesiara. The infor- 
mants are the descendants of the Ghatwals under the Malla 


rajas. The villages referred to were included in Mallabhum. 
Te extant early Malla temples are found, apart from Bishnu- 
n 1626), Birsingha (1638), Elyati 


pur, in Basudebpur (built i 
(undated), Gokulnagar (1643), Jadabnagar (1650), Bikrampur 
1685), Ranyara (1670), Tejpal 


(1654), Baital (1659, 1660 and 
(1672), Sabrakon (1677) and Muninagar (1678). These was 


another early Malla temple (1652) at Chhilimpur (see Maniklal 
Sinha, op. cit, P. 248). These places are distributed almost 


all over Mallabhum (see map). 
Abu-l-Fazal, ор. cit, P. 879. 

The information about the Malla rajas bein 
designation and status of killajat zamindar occurs in a report 
compiled by Sterling who is said to have prepared it on the basis 
of some revenue papers of Raja Man Singh. The report has been 
used in R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, vol. 2, (Calcutta). 
The term killajat does not occur anywhere else with reference 
to the Malla rajas. But the autonomous tributary princes of 
Orissa during the were designated as garhjat 
having the right to construct fort. Considering the similarities 
between the garhjat princes of Orissa and the Malla rajas with. 
respect to status and rights the designation of кајак may be 


applied to the Mallas. 

This is testified by an inscription dated to 1600 which occurs 

in duplicate on two gates of the fort in Panchakot, the capital 

of Sikharbhum. The inscription names Bir Hambir who is 
alla Raja Bir Hambir. See H. Coupland, 


identified with ће M: 
Bengal District Gazetteers, Manbhum, Calcutta (1911), p. 279. 
The inscription was first reported in Beglar, op. cit., p. 180. 


Mirza Nathan, ор. cit, pP. 18-19. 
The autonomous tributary position of the Malla rajas is evident 


from the later Mughal records, such as the improved Tumari 
Jama made in 1658 under Shah Shuja, then Governor of 
Bengal. See F. W. Robertson, Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in the District of Bankura (1917-24) 
Calcutta (1926), P. 28 as well as from the later English sour d 
such as, J. H. Howell, Interesting Historical Events ces, 
James Grant, ‘Historical and comparative analysis а and 
finance of Bengal,’ in The Fifth Report from the Select. ds 


R. C. Dutt, 
Calcutta Review, 
W. B. Oldham, 


g invested with the 
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mittee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East 
India Company, W. K. Firminger (ed.), Calcutta, (1917), 
Augustes M. Kelly, New York reprint (1955), р, 397. 

Holwell ор. cit., pp. 198-9; J. Long, Selections from Unpublished 
Records of Government, Calcutta, (1869), Firma К. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta reprint, Mahadevprasad Saha (ed.), 
(1973), p. 133. 

The family tradition of a large number of people belonging to 
the uchhajati and  Nabasakh castes in  Mallabhum strongly 
indicate such a possibility. For some specific instances, see 
Maniklal Sinha, Paschim Rarh Tatha Bankura Sanskriti (їп 
Bengali), Bishnupur, (1384), pp. 173-6, 311-12, 316. 

According to the 1872 census there were 49,473 Brahmins in 
Bankura comprising nine per cent of the total population of the 
district. The Bauris, who constituted the largest caste, numbered 
76,915 (15 per cent). See Beverly op. cit, VB, cxiv-cxiii. 
This is mandali system. For mandali in Bankura, see Robertson, 
op. cit, pp. 58-9. For a more comprehensive description of 
the system, see Jameson, op. cit., pp. 40, 42. 

For the migration of the Gops, their settlements and agricultural 
and commercial activities, see Hitesranjan Sanyal, Social Mobility 
in Bengal, Calcutta, (1981), pp. 84-95. 

For a description of the handicrafts of Bankura district in the 
second half of the 19th century, when the indigenous industries 
of Bengal had declined phenomenally and the trade and com- 
merce of the district at that time, see W. W. Hunter, А Statis- 
tical Account of Bengal, vol. 4 London (1877), D. K. Publishing 
House, Delhi reprint, (1973), pp. 276-8. 

Even a primary investigation into the caste composition of the 
different ganjas, bazars and paras of Bishnupur town will give 
such an impression. For Subarnabanikas іп Bishnupur, see 
Maniklal Sinha, op. cit., (1384), p. 172. 

According to the 1872 'census the Bankura district had a total 
population of 5,26,772. The Brahmins, Baidyas and Kayasthas 
numbered 63,515; the  Nabasakh and the  Ajalchal castes 
together numbered 2,13,997, the Antyaj castes and the tribals 
numbered 2,87,050, making for 12, 41 and 54 per cent of the 
total population respectively. The  Chhatris numbered 9.180 
(two per cent). See Beverly, op. cit., УВ, cxiv-cxiii. 1 
For an introduction to the cultural transformation between the 
tribes and the Hindu caste society, see Nirmalkumar Basu 
Hindu Samajer Garan (in Bengali), Calcutta, (1949), pp. 1-77; 
N. K. Bose, ‘The spring festival of India’ and "The Hindu method 
of tribal absorption,’ in Culture and Society in India. Asia 
Publishing House (1967), reprinted 1977, pp. 36-84. 203-15. 
Desavalibibriti, op. cit., p. 19. 

English translation quoted in Coupland, op. cit, p. 53. 
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The higher and the middle ranking administrative posts undi 
the Malla raj were usually given to the Kayasthas and ae 
Brahmins. The posts in the religious establishments uer 
the privileged positions of priest and sebayat (manager) in fhe 
temples of the rajas were occupied by the Brahmins. The 
employees of the raj got their emoluments in the form of land 
grants on quit rent or entirely rent-free. But many Brahmins 
who were not employed with the raj got lands rent-free or on 
quit rent. These grants have been referred to later. For speci- 
fic examples of Kayastha employees, see Maniklal Sinha 
op. cit, (1384), pp. 173-6, 332. i 
Robertson, Op. cit, p. 28. 
Grant, op. cit., р. 397. 
Holwell, op, cit, P- 198. 
Amiya Kumar Banerji, OP- cit., 
(1384), p. 334. 
Parliamentary Papers, session 1812, vol. 8, P- 268. 
cit., pP. 396-7; Robertson, Op. cit, p. 28. 


p. 98; Maniklal Sinha, op. cit., 


Grant, op. Р. 
A. Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and His Times, Dacca, (1963), 
p. 83. 

m, Riyazu-s-Salatin (in Persian), English 


Ghulam Husain Sali 
translation, Abdus Salam (tr), (1903), Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i 


Delhi, Delhi reprint, (1975), P- 257. Grant says that the in- 
flated demand made by Murshid Quli included the peshkash. See 
Grant, op. cit, р. 397. 

Salim, ор. cit., P- 257. 

Loc. cit. 


Karim, OP, cit, p. 83. 
For fluctuations in the amount demanded of Mallabhum, see 


Grant, op. cit, p. 397; Robertson, op. cit, p. 28. 

For the expansion of the Burdwan zamindari, see Rakhaldas 
Mukhopadhyaya, Bardhamanrajbansanucharit (in Bengali), Bur- 
dwan, (1914), PP- 5 20, 21, 39 and Appendix 5. 
Nabinchandra Bandyopadhyaya's chronicle in Hunter, (1868), op. 
cit., Appendix E; Dutt, op. cit, Р. 242. 

Jogeschandra Basu, Medinipurer Itihas (in Bengali), enlarged 
and modified edn., Calcutta, (1346), p. 526. 

Maniklal Sinha, op. cit, (1384), p. 180. 

Tarasankar Bhattacharya, Atiter Itikatha (in Bengali), Fateh- 
singpur, Midnapore, (1964), рр. 34, 38-40. There are two 
temples built by the Malla rajas in Bagri apparently during 
Malla occupation of Bagri. One of them are in Сана 
(1685), the capital of Bagri and the other is in Oriasai (1689) 
Grant, op. cit, p. 397. à 
Amiya Kumar Banerji, op. cit., pp. 122. 55]. 


Ibid., pP. 563-4. 
These are the terms on which the relation between the raja and 
an 
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the subordinate chieftains in the neighbouring principalities, 
Barahbhum for example, was determined. See Surajit Sinha, 
‘State formation and Rajput myth in tribal central India’, Man 
in India, vol. 42, no. 1, January-March, 1962. 

Ranjit Guha and Asok Mitra (ed.), West Bengal District Records, 
New Series, Burdwan, Letters Issued, 1788-1800, Calcutta, (1956), 
p. 35 (henceforth referred to as WBDR) ; Maniklal Sinha, (1384), 
op. cit., pp. 138-9. И 
Ratnalekha Ray, Change in Bengal Agrarian Society, New Delhi, 


(1979), p. 119. - у 
Usually these are the conditions under which the mazkuri 


talukdari tenures were formed under the zamindars. See N. К. 
Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, vol. 2, Calcutta, (1968). 
Amiya Kumar Banerji, op. cit, p. 98. 

Gastrell’s Revenue Survey Report of the Bankura District quoted 
in Hunter (1877), op. cit, p. 223. 

Ibid., pp. 222-3; Robertson, 43-4. 

Statemetnt of Nemaicharan Singha, Umapada Singha (Metyala) 
Adityakumar Singha, Ramgopal Singha, Kamalakanta Singha 
(Taljhitka), Anadibhushan Singha (Itadangra) and Pramatha- 
nath Singha (Kesiara). Also information supplied by Maniklal 
Sinha, Secretary, Bangiya Sahitya Parisat, Bishnupur branch. 
Information supplied by Maniklal Sinha, Secretary, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parisat Bishnupur branch. 

Robertson, op. cit., pp. 44, 47, 51-3. 

Ibid. p. 44; Hunter (1877), op. cit., p. 254. 

Statement of Nemaicharan Singha, Umapada Singha (Metyala), 
Aditya Kumar Singha and Kamalakanta Singha (Taljhitka). 
Statement of those referred to in the preceding note as also 
of  Ardhendusekhar Singha (Kapishtha), Ramgopal Singha 
(Taljhitka) and Anadibhushan Singha (Itadangra). 

Hunter (1877), op. cit, p. 255. Statement of those mentioned 
in the preceding note. 

Robertson, op. Cit. pp. 47, 49. 

Ibid, pp. 46, 47, 53. 

Hunter (1877), op, cit., pp. 254-5; Robertson, op. cit. p. 44. 
Grant, op. cit., p. 397. у 
Robertson, op. cit., p. 33. 

These have been described later. 

This is a tentative estimate made on the basis of the final result 
of the resumption of ghatwali lands in the entire Bankura dis- 
trict as given in Robertson, op. cit., p. 53. 

WBDR, p. 38. 

Robertson, op. cit, p. 63; Hunter (1877), op. cit, p. 264; 
Amiya Kumar Banerji op. cit. pp. 380, 384. 

Robertson, op. cit, p. 63. 

Loc. cit. 
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WBDR, р. 4 
WBDR, p. 210. 


Robertson, Op. cit, p. 42. 
For appropriations made by the raja, his family members 


relatives and other dependents, see WBDR, pp. 4, 35, 37-8, 131. 
Ibid, pp. 39, 43, 54. ' 

А report on Bankura 
preserved with the Recor 


by Tarak Nath Ghosh, 9 January, 1847 
d room, Bankura Collectorate. í 


WBDR, pp. 1, 42, 45. 

Ibid, p. 39. 

Hunter, (1877), ор. cit, p. 242. 
Ibid. р. 252. 

WBDR, p. 38. 


Report by Tarak Nath Ghosh. 
Hunter (1877), OP- cit, pp. 243, 264. 
Long, op. cit, pP. 133, 337. 


WBDR, pp. 39, 42, 48, 429; 
Vaishnava 


Jadunandandas, ‘Karnananda’; in 
Sahitya o Jadunandan, Calcutta, 
(1384), op. cit, 138-39; 


information supp! 


The practice of collecting 
of the central office on the outlying police. See WBDR, p. 39. 


Information supplied by Maniklal Sinha. 

Information supplied by Maniklal Sinha. 

Maniklal Sinha (1384), OP. cit, p. 177. 

Hunter (1877), ОР. cit, P. 264. 

For description of the service land tenures, sce WBDR, p. 39; 
Hunter (1877), OP- cit, P- 264; Robertson, op. cit, p. 63. 
The quantities of land attached to the different varieties of service 
have been referred to in the sources. An estimate of the total 
quantity of land assigned as service tenure has been given in the 


last source. 
For Lohars and Karmakars of Mallabhum, see Maniklal Sinha, 
p. 164-6; also information supplied by Fakir- 


(1384), OP: cit., 
narayan Karmakar himself a Biralai Karmakar of Bishnupur. 
Maniklal Sinha (1384), ор. cit., pp. 165-6 ; information supplied 


by Satyendra Singha Deb, а scion of the Malla family. 
Maniklal Sinha (1384), op. cit, рр. 184-5; Amiya Kumar 
Banerji, ОР. cit., pp. 97-8. 

The terms reciprocity and redistribution have been applied here 
in a restricted sense as explain as follows: 

‘Reciprocity means that members of one group act towards 
members of another group as members of that group or a third 
or fourth group act towards them. There is no implication of 
equality, justice or the golden rule. Rather, reciprocity implies 
only that there is a two-way or round-the-circle flow of goods. 
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... The groups are mutually self-supporting in regard to articles 
involved in the reciprocative relationship. 

‘Redistribution means that the produce of the group is brought 
together, either physically or by appropriation, and then parcelled 
out again among other members. Again there is no implication of 
equality of treatment, fair shares or payment for value. The social 
pattern is characterized by centricity—peripheral points are Con- 
nected with the central point. 

‘The symmetrical pattern of reciprocative relationships may 
merge with the centralized pattern of redistributive relationship . 
(in which) the king is the redistributive centre of a large number 
of reciprocative relationships ... 

‘Reciprocity and redistribution do not provide classifications of 
economics as a whole, for both kinds of relationship may be found 
jn the same economy either in regard to different goods or in regard 
to different groups of people. The different relationships of various 
groups can be patterned on one or the other or sometimes both 
principles.’ Walter C. Neale, ‘Reciprocity and redistribution in the 
Indian village : Sequel to some notable discussions’ in K. Polanyi, 
C. M. Ardensberg and H. W. Pearson (ed.), Trade and Market in 
Early Empire, Glencoe, Illinois, (1956), pp. 222-3. 

Robertson, op. cit., p. 49; Hunter (1877), op. cit., p. 255. 
Statement of Nemaicharan Singha, Umapada Singha (Metyala), 
Narayanchandra Singha, Pramathanath Singha (Kesiara), Ram- 
gopal Singha (Taljhitka), Anadibhushan Singha (Itadangra) and 
Ardhendusekhar Singha (Kapishtha). 

Seen Hunter (1877), рр. 241-4. Also information supplied by 
Maniklal Sinha. 

WBDR, p. 4. 

Tbid, p. 42. 

Loc. cit. 

Ibid, pp. 4, 52. 

Ibid, p. 52. 

Hesilrige noted that there were no less than 360 shrines in the 
city of Bishnupur and 453 temples in Mallabhum (Ibid, p. 43). 
According to Holwell the Malla rajas had built 360 temples (op. 
cit, p. 199). It is difficult to ascertain the authenticity of these 
figures. However, apart from deities in the temples built by them 
century, when the raj was completely ruined, the raja succeeded 
and provided for their services. In the early years of the 19th 
the Malla rajas appear to have installed a large number of deities 
in salvaging some lands as the sebayat of 168 deities. See Ray, 
op. cit., p. 127. 

For a discussion on the rationale of these grants under the zamin- 
dari system, see Ranjit Guha, "Introduction", WBDR, рр. ]xvi, Ixvii. 
Prabhat Kumar Saha, ‘Bishnupurer Malla тајрагіраг о Gauriya 
Vaishnavadharma,’ (in Bengali), Aitihasik, (July 1978), pp. 20, 27-8. 
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Hunter (1877), ор. cit., P. 254 ; Robertson, ор. cit., p. 44. 


Ibid, p. 43- 

This is the source of jangal mahal revenue. See Hunter (1877) 
op. cit, p. 252 А 
These lands were included in the jangalbari and jalsasan tenan- 


cies on reclaimed forest lands. See ibid, P. 261; Robertson 


op. cit, PP- 60-5. The proceeds of 40 villages and the hats 
established on the reclaimed lands were enjoyed by the family 
members of the raja. See WBDR, p. 35- 

Robertson, OP- cit., pP- 45, 47. 


Ibid, p. 45. 
For the rationale of Panchak, see Hunter (1877), ор. cit., p. 263. 


Dalton, OP- cit., PP- ; к 
Maniklal Sinha, OP- cit, PP- 178-80. Information supplied by 


Satyendra Singha Deb, а scion of the Malla family. 
For example, the Jaybelia Baisgram and Barahazari Chhatris, 


many of whom held ghatwali under the Mallas, considered the 

Raj family to be lower in rank’ than themselves and did not 

have matrimonial Or comensal relation with the raj family. 

Statement of Aditya Kumar Singha, Kamalakanta Singha (Taljhitka),, 

Umapada Singha, (Metyala), Anadibhushan Singha (Itadangra), 
a (Ranbahal). 


Pramathanath Singha (Kesiara) and Hari Singh 
4; Maniklal Sinha (1384), ор. cit., P- 157. 
387-99. 


O'Malley, ор. cit., P- 2 
Jadunandandas, op. cit., PP- 
Description of Indpuja of Bishnupur given by Krishnachandra 
Mahapatra and Chittaranjan Dasgupta of Bishnupur, а scion of 
the rajkabiraj (royal physician) family of Mallabhum. 
According to à legend Indradvaja refers to the pole that Vishnu 
had given Indra who then vanquished his enemies, the asuras 
with the pole in his hands. Indradvaja 5 thus a symbol of 
victory and of superior power- In the Indian tradition umbrella 
js the symbol of sovereignty. Together, the pole and the um- 
brella, represent the power and the sovereignty of the gods 
he earth. In the human world it is only the 
Raja who approximates the attributes of the king of the gods 
in the heaven. Therefore he alone has the authority to raise 
umbrella on the Indradvaja. 
The gajan fastivals of Bishnupur and Dihar have been elabora- 
tely described in Akos Ostor, The Play of the Gods, University 


of Chicago Press (1980), рр. 98-135. 
Information supplied БУ Krishnachandra Mahapatra, Maniklal 


Sinha and Chittaranjan Dasgupta. 
Ostor, OP- cit, P- 


тый, p. 127. 
The chronicle has been narrated to me by Krishnachandra Maha: 


patra. 
Certain other versions of the story are available. The relati 
. ation 
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between the goddess and the king and his subjects was similar 
to that of the Thakuranis of the Garhjat principalities of Orissa. 
See Hermann Kulke, 'Kshatriyaization and social change : А 
study in Orissa setting' German Scholars on India: Contri- 
butions to Indian Studies, vol. 2, Cultural Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, New Delhi (ed.), Bombay (1976), 
Еа а supplied by Krishnachandra Mahapatra who, as the 
priest of the Malla raj family, conducted the Durgapuja even 
a few years ago. 

Information supplied by Krishnachandra Mahapatra. 

Narahari Chakrabarti, Bhaktiratnakara, Gauriya Mission, Cal- 
cutta ейп. Nandalal Bidyasagar (ed.), (1960), pp. 341-7; 
Jadunandandas, op. cit., pp. 387-400. 

The origin of Gauriya Vaishnavism may be traced to the heterodox 
liberal ideology of the Bhakti movement led by Sri Chaitanya 
(1486-1533). 

For ideology of the Bhakti movement in Bengal, see 
Brindabandas, Chaitanyabhagabat, 5th Basumati Sahitya · Mandir 
edn., Upendranath Mukhopadhyay (ed.), Calcutta (undated), 
pp- 57-8, 131, 156, 159, 214, 225, 286, 308-9; 318; 322; 
of Bengal, Calcutta edn., Bimanbehari Majumdar and Sukhamay 
Jayananda, Chaitanya-Mangal, Bibliotheca Indica Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta edn., Bimanbehari Majumdar and Sukhamay 
Mukhopadhyay (ed.), pp. 224, 232. 235. For an elaborate 
introduction to the theology, metaphysic, dogmas, devotional 
sentiments, and rituals of the Gauriya Vaishnava sect, see 
Sushil Kumar De, The Early History of Vaishnava Faith and 
Movement, Calcutta (1961), chapters I-VI. 


The account of the spread and consolidation of the Gauriya 
Vaishnava sampradaya in Bengal under the leadership of Srinibas 
Acharya, Narottamdas and Syamananda has been narrated in 
details in Chakrabarti, op. cit, Taranga no. 1-11; and Nara- 
haridas, Narottamvilas (in Bengali), first. printed edn. Calcutta, 
(1262), pp. 40-233. 


Chakrabarti, op. Cit. pp. 341-7, 189-90 ; Jadunandandas, op. cit., 
Pp. 387-9, 

Several versions of the story of Madanmohan’s advent in Bishnu- 
pur are available, However, there is nó substantial points of 
disagreement among them. 

For the temples of the Mallas 


See Percy Brown, Indian Archi- 
tecture (Buddhist and Hindu) 


a ens oth edn., Bombay, (1965), pp. 
ddp ^ sranj Я Temple-building in Bengal from 
Calcutta. (1977) Y, Perspective in Social Sciences 1, 
terracotta си, tur PP. 156-66. For a detailed study of the 

Plures on the temples of Bishnupur, see Chitta- 
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ranjan Dasgupta, Bishnupurer Mandi ; К 
Я E 1980). 5 dir ега со (aig OnBengau)u 
More than 7,000 manuscripts collected from different parts of 
Mallabhum are preserved with the Bishnupur branch of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisat. Besides a large number of Mallabhum 
mss are included in the collections of the Calcutta University 
Visva Bharati University and Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Calcutta. 
See Maniklal Sinha (1384), pP. 260-2. Most of these mss Ge 
Vaishnava texts and Bengali translations of Sanskrit texts. For 
the poets and the literary works of Mallabhum, see Ibid, pp. 


260-2, 285-350. For further details on this subject, see Pradip- 


kumar Sinha, Rarher Pa 
J. C. French, ‘Land of t 


davali (in Bengali), Bishnupur, (undated). 
he westlers’ Indian Art and Letters, vol. 
I no. 1, 1927, pP. 17-19; D. P. Ghosh, 'Eastern school of 
medieval painting (13th-18th century AD)' Chhabi, Golden 
Jubilee Volume, Benaras, (1971), p. 101; R. Dasgupta *manus- 
cript painting of medieval Bengal’. Proceedings, Third History 
Congress, 1973, Banglades Itihas Parisad, Dacca, pp. 158-61. í 
Maniklal Sinha, (1384), op. cit, pp. 186-97; Prabhatkumar 
Saha, op. cit., рр. 19-20; Rameschandra Bandyopadhyay Dwitiya: 
Dilli Bishnupur (in Bengali), Calcutta, (1348), рр. 31-5. 

Information supplied by Krishnachandra Mahapatra and Chitta- 


ranjan Dasgupta. 

WBDR, p. 50. 

Ibid, p. 4; N. K. Sinha, op. cit. ,p. 166. 
Loc. cit. 

WBDR, p. 50. 

Ibid, p. 42. 

Ibid, рр. 51, 53. 
Ibid, pp. 4, 42, 52. 
Robertson, OP- cits, 
WBDR, pp. 35, 51. 
Salim, op. cit, p. 257. 

Hunter, (1877), OP- cit, p. 265. 

Ray, ор. cit., р. 111. 

For a discussion on the nature and scope of the sanja and 
khamar tenancies at the end of the 18th century, see Guha 


op. cit, PP- Ixii-Ixiv. 
WBDR, p. 35. 


Robertson, op. cit., p. 63. 
The proceeds of the bhitarjot mahal amounted to more than 


Rs. 1 lakh rupees, while the annual valuation of the assets of 
Mallabhum was estimated at Rs. 4.51 lakhs. See ibid, p. qn 


Grant, op. cit., P- 29. 


WBDR, рр. 4, 35. 
Hunter (1877), ор. cit. p. 264; Robertson, op. cit., p. 63 


p. 46. 
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Ibid, p. 30. 
WBDR, p. 48. 
Being between Rs. 20,000-30,000 in a total of Rs. 4.51 lakhs. 
See WBDR, p. 210. EN 
For the details of the Maratha raids, see Amiya Kumar Banerji, 
op. cit., p. 86-87, Hunter, (1877), op. cit., p. 19; Mukhopadhyay, 
op. cit, p. 22. : 
Robertson, op. cit, pp. 33, 39; Amiya Kumar Banerji, op. cit., 
p. 375; Prabhat Kumar Saha, op. cit, p. 31; Holwell, op. cit., 
pp. 199-200. е 

Amiya Kumar Banerji, op. cit, pp. 103-5. 

Ibid, p. 105; Robertson, op. Cit. p. 31. 

For details of the farming system and its effects; see N. K. 
Sinha, op. cit., pp. 68-99. W. K. Firminger, Historical Intro- 
duction to the Fifth Report From the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
Calcutta, (1917), p. 2ccix. 

Hunter (1868), op. cit., pp. 71, 78. 

Tarundeb Bhattacharya, ‘Raypurer Durjan Singha' (in Bengali), 
Parichay, vol. 50, no. 8, March, 1981, p. 73. 

Hunter (1868), op. cit. pp. 78-9. 

For increase of demand on Mallabhum, see Amiya Kumar 
Banerji, op. cit, p. 109; Robertson, op. cit., р. 33. 

An example of the reckless landgrabbing by the sardar ghatwals 
and their defiance of authority is furnished by Gastrell. The 
estate in which the Baisgram sardar ghatwals held their lands 
was purchased by one Erskine. But the sardars who held sanads 
for 2,000 acres of land claimed the entire estate on the strength 
of these запада and sought to prevent Erskine from taking pos- 
session of his estate. See Gastrell’s Report in Hunter (1877), 
Op. сй. p. 224. 
WBDR, pp. 4, 42, 50, 102. 

Robertson, Op. Cit. pp. 33, 38. 

WBDR, pp. 396-8 ; Robertson, Op. cit, p. 35; Ray, op. cit., 
pp. 122-5. 

Robertson, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 
Ray, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 

Amiya Kumar Banerji, op. cit., 


п р. 374. 
Ray, op. cit, p. 126. 
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THE AHOM POLITICAL SYSTEM : AN 
ENQUIRY INTO STATE FORMATION IN 
MEDIEVAL ASSAM : 1228-1800 


Amalendu Guha 


CONCEPTUAL FRAME AND METHODOLOGY 


The process of the formation of tribal polities in northeast 
India was varied in point of time and space. Those which werc 
formed during the medieval times and which, as sovereign 
states, survived till the early 19th century—for example, the 
kingdoms of Assam, Jaintia, Cachar, Tripura and Manipur— 
provide us with opportunities to study the problem in depth. 
To any study of the transition from tribalism to statehood, 
both history and social anthropology could contribute—the 
former by examining extant records and recorded oral tradi- 
tions; and the later, by scrutinising the fossilized traces of 
the process that are still extant within the relevant tribal 
social structures. A coordinated depth-study of select cases, 
as the one attempted in this volume, is sure to yield new infor- 
mation for further clarification. ог modification of the current 
theories of state formation. Generalizations 50 reached, even 
if tentative, are likely to enrich our understanding of the process 
in other specific cases as well. 

The first and most ancient plans of government, according 
to Morgan, is ‘a social organization founded upon gentes, 
phratries and tribes ; the second and latest in time, ‘a political 
organization founded upon territory and upon property.” Why 
and how, and at what point of time, did the custom-enforced 
tribal social organization give Way to coercive authority that 
was separated from and placed above the totality ? This is 
precisely the question to be answered by each micro-study. 
The other question is as to how, once brought into existence, 
this authority gradually matured into full statehood in each 
specific case. To meet these questions, it is necessary to look 
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for the dissolvents of the classical segmentary-type primitive 
societies of the pre-state situation (the ‘gentile’ constitution 
of Morgan and Engels). It is also necessary to identify the 
retarding or accelerating factors, if any, in the corresponding 
ecology and economy of these societies. 

No tribe leaped to statehood while it was still at its pristine 
stage. The existence of a sedentary agricultural population, 
with a degree of division of labour and of resultant social 
stratification, was what was necessary as the starting point. State- 
hood emerged only when such agricultural communities were 
either capable of themselves yielding a surplus sufficient for 
the maintenance of a non-producing public authority, or of 
systematically appropriating such a surplus in the form of 
tribute from a neighbouring community. Smaller the surplus, 
less elaborate was that public authority. In the northeast 
Indian context, tribal state formations, early or medieval, were 
all expected to be based on either their or others surplus- 
yielding wet rice cultivations, rain-fed or irrigated. Such wet 
rice cultivation was possible with or without the use of cattle- 
power. However, in India it was the use of the cattle-driven 
plough that ensured a relatively large suplus and, therefore, 
also a higher form of political organization. Larger the sur- 
plus, more developed was the state. 

But why should a surplus-producing community, at some 
point of time, be necessarily transformed into or adapted to 
statehood unless there had also been other compelling circums- 
tances, either endogenous or exogenous or both? This happened 
precisely because the leading families, who had the customary 
monopoly of supplying important public functionaries, began 
to realize at this point that their public capacities helped them 
also to serve their own specific economic interests as distinct 
from public interest. In other words, they began to realize 
that they formed an interest-group—a class in the making. 

At the borderline of statehood, two forms of property 
coexisted side by side—communal property in some form or 
other and private Property. These conditions created the 
objective basis for an urge for statehood with a view to 
reconciling the nascent class antagonisms while still main- 
taining and enhancing exploitation. The noble and wealthy 


families began to form a special privileged ‘class, as distinct 
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from the rest of the tribe, but still at its rudimentary stage. 
The actual process of tribal state formation, in fact, gradually 
unfolded itself in more than one way, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, internal as well as external. 

Whatever might have been the mode of state formation, 
the process in northeast India inter alia involved a transforma- 
tion of some of the organs of the erstwhile tribal organization, 
a replacement of the rest by new organs and usurpation of the 
public power by the privileged class in making. There was, 
generally, also adoption by it of a written language (in most 
cases not the tribe's own) for purposes of the court. 

The period from the 13th to the 16th century saw the 
emergence and development of a large number of tribal poli- 
tical formations in northeast India. The Chutiya, the Tai-Ahom, 
the Koch, the Dimasa (Kachari), the Tripuri, the Meithei 
(Manipuri), the Khasi (Khyriem) and the Pnar (Jaintia)— 
all these tribes crystallized into rudimentary state formations 
by the 15th century. The most developed of them all, the 
Chutiyas, were absorbed by the Tai-Ahoms in 1526; the 
other tribes, however, went on elaborating and sophisticating 
their respective formations. With these processes Were associated 
also the progressive adoption of wet rice cultivation, the intro- 
duction of plough, the subjugation of neighbouring people, 
the employment of seri 


bes, a greater or lesser degree of Hindui- 
zation of the ruling families and petty commodity production 
to a limited extent. Historians, social anthropologists and 
archaeologists of this region are yet to work together to explore 
the specifies of these processes. 

In this paper, our objective is to examine specifically how 
the Tai-Ahoms, à segment of the Mao-Shan sub-tribe of the 
Tais of southeast Asia, organized themselves politically in 
course of their settling down in Upper Assam after AD 1228. 
Our acquaintance with Assamese chronicles, many of which 
are now available in well-edited, published form and some 
even in English translation, is one reason why we take up the 


Ahoms for a case study.? The other reason is that the problem 


was party dealt with in some of our earlier studies which 


could be referred back for details? We propose to show here 
how the feudal-type Ahom political system, rooted in patriar- 
chal property rights, emerged from an earlier social base of 


10 
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hierarchically balanced lineage groups and then attained full- 
fledged statehood in due course. In doing so, we shall first 
take note of two eyewitness accounts of the system as it was 
functioning in 1662-63 and in the 1790s, and then proceed 
to analyse how the preceding developments had taken place.* 
The late 18th century Ahom feudal state Wade visited was 
already in the grip of an acute crisis making its collapse im- 
minent even before the British takeover of 1826; but this 
phase is outside the scope of our present analysis. 

Finally, it may be noted that in this paper the terms “Таі- 
Ahom and Ahom” are used interchangeably and that the com- 
parative method has also been made use of to understand certain 
wider dimensions of the problem. 


THE SYSTEM AS VIEWED BY EYEWITNESSES 


When the Mughal general Mir Jumlah occupied Garhgaon, 
the Ahom capital, in March 1662 he was able to seize there, 
among other things, nearly Rs. 3 lakhs worth of gold and 
silver, 82 elephants and also 170 large storehouses, each 
containing from 1,000 to 10,000 maunds of rice. The inhabi- 
tants were found to be in the habit of storing in their houses 
one year’s supply of food of all kinds. There was no practice 
of buying and selling grain, and for that matter, also any 
eatables except for betel-leafs (and nuts) in the marketplace. 
The city of Garhgaon, with its mud-walled citadel at the centre, 
appeared to the invaders to be a mere aggregation of not- 
regularly laid-out villages and tillage, these together forming 
a wide circular area with a radius of about three koses. There 
was also a continuous green belt of two kos-deep bamboo 
plantation forming its outer ring and circumference. Shiha- 
buddin Talish, a chronicler who accompanied the Assam 
campaign, left on record many details of the Ahom ways of 
life, of which only some are mentioned here. According to 
him, merchants, noblemen and the king—all lived in thatched 
Pile-houses made of wood and bamboo and, when dead were 
ы п ne of their personal effects and some 
king resided SUE EE p E ran е пра Suo, н 

Pressive mansions, being carved, 


decorated and more Spacious; when dead they were each 


accompanied by a few of their slaves and women in their graves. 
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In an attempt to estimate the kingdom’s resources, Talish 
wrote : 


"The currency consists of cowries and rupees and gold 
coins with the stamp of the Raja. Copper coins are 
not current.... If this country were administered like 
the Imperial dominions, it is very likely that forty to 
forty-five lakhs of rupees would be collected from the 
revenue paid by the raiyats, the price of elephants 
caught in the jungles and other sources. It is not the 
custom here to take any land tax from the cultivators ; 
but in every house one man out of three has to render 
service to the Raja, and if there is any delay in doing 
what he orders, no other punishment than death is 
inflicted. Hence, the most complete obedience is ren- 
dered by the people to the biddings of their Raja. 

Six or seven thousand Assamese always stand guard 
round the abode and bedroom of the Raja, and these 
are called Chaudangs. They are the devoted and trusted 
servants of the Raja and are his executioners. The 
weapons of war are matchlocks, cannon, arrows with: 
and without iron heads, short swords, spears and long 
(bows) and crossbows. In time of war all the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom have to go to battle, whether they 
wish it or not; ...5 
relating to the formal autocratic powers 
of the monarch, but did not take note of the curbs on: those 
powers, as exercised in theory and practice by the nobility 
and the people. However, besides the Persian, Assamese and 
Tai chronicles, we have also on record the notes of John Peter 
Wade and Buchanon-Hamilton on the Ahom political system to 


fill in the lacunae.? 
Wade, a scholar and medical officer who had accompanied 


Captain Welsh's expedition to Assam in 1792-94 and paid 
one more visit there in 1798, saw the Ahom political system 
still furictioning in its worst days. He found 'the civil constitu- 
tion of the kingdom partly monarchical partly aristocratical 
exhibiting a system highly artificial, regular and novel, how- 
ever defective in other respects. He did not fail also to note 
that the military arrangement was "founded on feudal tenure 


Talish gave details 
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with respect to the Tributary Princes, but on a militia within 
the limits of the Kingdom.’ Wade translated two local chroni- 
cles (buranji) from Assamese into English with the help of 
local pundits. He also compiled an almost exhaustive list of 
the state functionaries with relevant information on their titles, 
ranks and functions. He observed in his introductory note, dated 
1800, that next in rank to the ‘five Patreh-Muntreas (Рата-Мап- 
tri—AG) of the Kingdom or Supreme Council of the State’ were 
the Phukans—military and civil, and then a whole gradation of 
officers down the chain of the hierarchy. ‘In a more extensive 
application,’ the patra-mantri included, according to him, ‘all 
the Military Fokuns and even the Rajkoas; all the officers 
of the state in reality who claimed a right to be 
consulted. In Assamese chronicles, such an extended session 
is referred to as a bar-mel (grand assembly). Wade’s percep- 
tive characterization of the system needs no major revision, 
and it may be rewarding to quote him at length to show how 
the office-holders were remunerated : 


“The emoluments of class of officers must have been 
very great, but their acknowledged perquisites are not 
very considerable. The Monarchs confer lands on each 
on the terms which first characterized the first period 
of the feudal law. The quantity of land depends on 
the pleasure of the Monarch. As their residence is 
established in the vicinity of the capital at a distance 
from their personal estates to which they can only 
Pay an occasional visit, they receive an allotment of 
land fit for the cultivation of rice, a garden and a 
house (Baree) in that neighbourhood. On the demise 
of a Fokun, these revert to the Monarch, who bestoweth 
latter on the Fokun’s successor. Each Fokun is allowed in 
common with every other military officer the proportion 
of two men in twenty under his command for his own 
use, as the Hazarikias, Khoikias and Barras have each 
a similar proportion, the number of men, who remain 
for the public service is greatly reduced.” 


The military and civil Officers—they had overall control 
including the administration of justice over the men under them 


— formed a chain of command from the top downwards. A 
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Phukan was in command of a division (khel) of 6,000, a 
Hajarika (a chilliarch) of a thousand, a Saikia иу of 
a hundred and a Bora (headman) of 20 militiamen. Тће actual 
strength of the units, however, might fall short of the norms. 
A Rajkhowa was ordinarily a governor of a territory and 
head of the levies from his jurisdiction. There were also other 
officers—the Baruas for instance—with mainly civil function.* 

The hierarchy of the militia throughout the 17th-18th 
centuries had at its base the other ranks, ie. the paiks, con- 
sisting of all adult males in the 16-50 age-group, excepting for the 
members of the nobility, persons of high castes, slaves and serfs 
attached to the soil. They were all registered for state service as 
paiks, and four (sometimes three) paiks constituted a unit called 
got. One member of each such got ‘was obliged to be present, 
in rotation,’ as Sir Edward Gait puts it, 


h work as might be required of him, and during 
his absence from home the other members were 
expected to cultivate his land and keep his family 
supplied with food. In time of peace it was the custom 
to employ the paiks on public works ; and this is how 
the enormous tanks and the high embanked roads of 
Upper Assam came into existence.® 


for suc! 


n extreme emergency, the second or even 
f the got could be called up simultaneously, 
f disrupting agriculture. The main sources 
mutation money realized from men 
exempted from personal service, rent paid by paiks for their 
cultivated lands in excess of the tax-free allotment and the 
miscellaneous duties. The tax-free allotment per paik was 
nearly 2.66 acres of wet rice lands in Upper Assam; and it 
was a little higher in Kamrup which was annexed by the 
Ahoms in the 17th century. When a paik died or went out 
of service, his land was allotted to another, generally to a mem- 
ber of his own family, newly registered as a paik. 

The political system, as comprehended by Wade and as 
described later by Buchanon-Hamilton and others, had attained 
its final shape not before the early 17th century. In this form 
the system, despite its strong semi-tribal features, so closely 


In times of a 
the third member о 
even at the risk О 
of revenue Were the com 
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resembled western feudalism in some aspects that S. K. 
Bhuyan, too, like Wade, characterized it as feudal. He wrote : 


Since their conquest of Assam in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century they had held to the bulk of the 
people the same relation as the Normans did for 
generations in England. They were the feudatory lords 
in the country, and all appointments as far as practic- 
able, were retained amongst them, the highest situations 
being hereditary in the descendants of those chiefs who 
were leaders in the invasion and conquest of Assam.? 


After their entry into Upper Assam, the migrant Tai- 
Ahoms continued to carry on and extend wet rice cultivation 
by reclaiming marshy and forest lands. Their peasant polity, 
still at its rudimentary stage, was based on a tiny territory 
throughout the entire period from 1228 to 1407, and it under- 
went only marginal Brahminical influence till then. The next 
phase, 1407-1603, saw a continuous expansion of territory, 
an increase in the size of the patra-mantri from two to three, 
a degree of sophistication in the state machinery and a further 
growth of Brahminical influence. In 1603-48, the militia Sys- 
tem was thoroughly reformed with a view to confronting the 
Mughal invasion. The state became more centralized and two 
new offices—those of the Barphukan and the Barbarua—were 
Created, thus raising the number of patra-mantri to five. After 
the final expulsion of the Mughals from also Lower Assam 
by 1681, the Ahom state underwent territorial consolidation 
and rapid Hinduization under conditions of prolonged peace. 
After 1770 started its period of decline, civil wars and depopu- 
lation followed by foreign occupations, and, then came the 
final eclipse of 1826. 

Incidentally, the literate Ahoms retained the Tai language 
and script well up to the end of the 17th century. In that cen- 
tury of Ahom-Mughal conflicts, this language first coexisted 
with and then was Progressively replaced by Assamese at 
and outside the court. After a phase of bilingualism, it finally 
died a natural death in Assam. Now only a few Ahom priests 
there retain the knowledge of the Tai language. Yet another 
fact to note is that all Ahoms, irrespective of their royal or 
ordinary descent, remained free of any kind of Rajputization 
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process. In Hindu society, they were all despised for their 
beef-eating food habits. Later they shunned such habits, and 
they constitute today a Hindu peasant caste of На 
status and are listed as а Backward community. The Ahoms 
were never numerically dominant in the state they built and. 
at the time of 1872 and 1881 censuses, they formed hardly 
one-tenth of the populations, relevant to the erstwhile Ahom 
territory (ie. by and large, the Brahmaputra Valley without 
the Goalpara district). Even in those years, they were 
found mostly concentrated as before in the three Upper 
Assam districts of Sibsagar, Dibrugarh and Lakhimpur. 


SOME SOUTHEAST ASIAN ROOTS OF THE HERITAGE 

In medieval northeast India, nothing was left of the ancient 
state of Kamarupa by the end of the 12th century except for 
what traces remained of it in the form of petty chiefdoms 
(bhüyan-rái) and their confederacies (barabhuyan). During 


the 13th-16th centuries, while some of these continued to 
longside of them also new kingdoms 


survive, there emerged a 
from their several tribal bases, then undergoing a process of 
politico-economic transformation. These kingdoms represented 
no mere dynastic changes in à going political society, but 
almost new State formations in à seemingly political vacuum. 
The Ahoms, Dimasa, Jaintia and Koch states were such for- 
mations. In all these cases, a developing tribe provided a 
chief and other elements of social organization, from which 
the respective formations emerged. 

In the matter of contribution towards a general theory 
of state formation, our Case study has, however, two major 
limitations. The 13th century Ahoms—though they still retained 
many of their gentile ties—had the capacity of surplus pro- 
duction. They had long left their pre-iterate stage behind 
and had prior taste of some kind of a political society already 
before they quit Mogaung for Upper Assam. Mogaung, known 
as Nara to the Assamese and Pong to the Manipuris, was 
then an important Tai (Shan) principality of Upper Burma 
and Yunnan. The fact that the Ahom migrants did not come 
to a politically void region sets the other limitation. The poli- 
tical heritage of ancient Kamarupa had not left Upper Assam 
totally untouched. After its eclipse, though the southeast part 
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of Upper Assam had lapsed into retarded conditions, the 
fragmented political structures, reminiscent of that tradition, 
still loomed large in the form of petty chiefdoms (bhüyan- 
rai) in the vicinity. Under such circumstances, when the Ahoms 
started building a state system of their own initially in the 
easternmost extremity of the Brahmaputra Valley where ancient 
Kamarupa's Aryanization thrust had remained marginal, they 
had some building blocks even there to pick up and start 
with. 

А brief reference to the Tai-Ahom heritage may not be 
out of place here. The distinct identity of the Tai people was 
first noticed in Yunnan. At the beginning of the Christian era, 
they were described in Chinese annals as living in hot richly- 
watered plains, growing wet rice through irrigation and terracing, 
using water baffaloes and oxen for ploughing and living in 
pile-houses with verandahs. Later, these Tais branched out 
and spread over many parts of southeast Asia, carrying with 
them all these cultural traits, alongwith their Tai language and 
their patriarchal social organization, oriented to dominant clan 
chiefs. In that process, they were also exposed to whatever 
Indian influences in respect of script, mythology, etc., were 
absorbed till then in that region. The carriers of Tai culture 
in Assam—the Ahoms—too were no exception to this general 
influence, except for their non-acceptance of Buddhism. They 
and their Shan neighbours of Upper Burma in particular shared 
not only their language and script in common, but also their 
legends of origin with only some minor variations.!? 

Why, and when exactly, did the Ahom society/polity reach 
this stage of development? For an answer, we may look into 
the earliest period (1228-1407) of the chronicled Ahom 
history and also into its pre and proto-history as encapsulated 
in the form of legends and myths in the same chronicles. 
Myths are admittedly not so much concerned with a succes- 
Slon of events as with the moral significance of situations 
s v more often than not, allegoric or symbolic in form. 
е р ТА myth may be false, yet in essence historical in 
Gatos и e shall, therefore, make an attempt below to 

Was historical in the Ahom myths and legends. 


A. chronicler viewed the i 
Stateless stage of society as an 
golden age (satya-yuga) when ј i 
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Love was the order of the time. Man used to take 
food in the same dish like sons of the same mother ; 
and nobody entertained any jealousy or hatred towards 


any person.? 


But this golden age came to an end—this is implied in the 
chroniclers arguments—with the accumulation of family 
wealth and consequent social contradictions. In his own 
language, ‘because of conflicting interests later in the treta-yuga, 
the strong pressed hard against the weak.’ It was then that the 
two founding fathers of the first Tai kingdom were sent down 
from heaven to the earth. Under their dynastic rule, as it 
was found in the reign of a descendant of theirs in antiquity, 


the sufferings of the people came to an end, and they 
became happy as before..) There was no taxation. 
There was punishment to every guilt and rewards to 
virtue and merit... „18 
The rationale of state formation, as understood by the 
early Ahoms, was better expressed in another version of the 
myth. The Lord of Heaven was said to have told the founding 
fathers on the eve of their descent to the earth as follows : 


The country is full of Tais and slaves. They cannot 
distinguish right from wrong. They are in the habit of 
taking others' property and wives by force. If a person 
commits a crime, do not kill him at once without fair 
trial.. . There are people of various communities on 


the earth. It is very thickly populated. You must rule 


with a firm hand. 
that the polity emerged as an agency 


These myths then suggest 
tradictions and was believed to be 


for reconciling social con 


divinely ordained. 
These legends and myths hint at the superiority of the 


plough-using Tai agriculturists over their non-Tai neighbours 
practising jhum (slash-and-burn). Their own ancestors, the 
Ahom chroniclers believed, were sent down from heaven so 
that ‘large fields lying fallow’ could be brought under the plough 
and stateless people, locked in constant warfares in the hills 
and plains, could be brought under a stable гше.25 The Ahoms 
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thus believed that they had a dual civilizing mission to fulfil : to 
introduce their permanent wet rice culture in areas dominated 
by largescale fallowing and shifting cultivation ; and to absorb 
stateless shifting cultivators into a common polity with them- 
selves. These two aspects of the Ahom thrust in Upper Assam 
determined, by and large, the course of the state-formation 
process there. 

‘The valley Shans,’ says E. R. Leach, ‘have everywhere, 
for centuries past been assimilating their hill neighbours. This 
is observed not only in Upper Burma, but also in Upper 
Assam. The Ahoms assimilated first their Naga, Moran and 
Barahi neighbours there and later, also large sections of the 
Chutiya and Kachari tribes. This Ahomization process went 
on until the expanded Аћот society itself began to be 
Hinduized from the close of the 16th century onwards. Non- 
Ahom tribes practising shifting cultivation were contemptuously 
described by the Ahoms as kha people (meaning ‘slave’ or 
‘culturally inferior foreigner’). They were always free, how- 
ever, to adopt the latter’s Tai culture, the very essence of 
which, in the words of the German anthropologist, von 
Eickstedt, was ‘association with wet rice cultivation.'!^ 
Besides, there is evidence in the chronicles that many Кћа 
families were ceremonially adopted into various Ahom clans. 
This Ahomization and the later Hinduization—the latter involv- 
ing a whole package of changes in the matter of language, 
mode of dwelling, food habits and agricultural techniques, etc. 
—of ploughless autochthones was an important dimension of 
the state formation process under review. The liberal matri- 
mony of the Ahoms outside the limits of their own respective 
exosamous clans helped the assimilation process. The Tai- 
Ahoms worshipped no images, but made offerings to spirits 
(nats) and the deities Presiding over their households, rice- 
fields, forests and rivers. In major worships they sacrificed 
cows and buffaloes, and in minor ones fowl and pigs. 

Sukapha with his band of Several thousand Ahom migrants 
had entered Upper Assam in 1228 with a view to permanently 
settling there. For years they went on moving from place to 
place as a self-governed body of armed peasants in search 
of a suitable Site. Tn course of their journey they left behind 
some small colonies at Strategic places like Khamjang and 
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Tipam. But after their temporary experimental stays at several 
sites, the main body finally settled by 1253 in the fertile 
Dikhou valley, now forming the Sibsagar subdivision. Sukapha 
chose this tract primarily because he found the hill streams 
there extremely rich with silt.* Its proximity to the Naga 
Hills Range, forming a natural rampart, also decidedly facili- 
tated not only defence and gravitational irrigation but also 
raids for slaves into those Hills. Easy access to salt-wells and 
iron ores was also there. The first Ahom capital was estab- 
lished on a low hillock, Charaideo. Though abandoned later 
in 1397 for a new capital (Chargua), it remained a sacred 


place for the Ahoms till the end of their regime. The land- 
scape there is still dotted with ruins of the tumuli in which 
deceased monarchs, their queens as well as important nobles 


used to be entombed. 


MARCHING PEASANT COMMUNE TO THRESHOLD OF STATEHOOD 


The Tai-Ahoms on the march accepted Sukapha as their first 
king (1228-68). The choice fell on him mot only for his 
qualities as a military leader, but also for his privileged birth 


in the chao-pha (noble-celestial) or royal clan from which 
iety could customarily choose their 


alone a Tai segmentary SOC! 
chief. More precisely, he belonged to the tiger (Su/Tsu) clan 
of the Mao-Shan sub-tribe. His two chief counsellors, 


Burhagohain (Chao-Frongmung ) and Bargohain (Chao-Thao- 
mung), were then chosen by him from the next two customarily 
important clans. Alongside of these three lineages, there were 
three corresponding lineages of magician-priests, namely, 
Bailung, Deodhai and Mohan. For purposes of matrimony, the 
Ahom orthodoxy was not reportedly permissive of matching 
the Chaopha, Burhagohain and Bargohain lineages respectively 
with their corresponding priestly lineages, as ordered above. 
Such extended exogamy rules—if our information is correct— 
suggest that there were originally only three specialized clans, 
combining both magico-religious and secular functions of leader- 
ship, and that the priestly clans subsequently came into existence 
by way of fission pre-dating their migration to Assam. 

ther with four more, Dihingiya, 


All these lineages toge 
Sandiqui, Lahan and Duara, constituted the Ahom nobility 


since Sukapha’s times. Relevant lineage members alone could 
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hold the royal or other important offices, reserved for one Se 
more of such lineages, subject to the approval of the chie! 
counsellors. Normal succession followed the father-to-son 
principle, but the choice could fall on any other qualified 
lineage member as well. Thus, partly-hereditary and partly- 
elective, the king and his two chief counsellors together consti- 
tuted the highest executive, and they were supposed to hold 
each other in check and balance. Together they met, from 
time to time, in the audience chamber of the royal residence 
or in the community assembly hall (hawlong/big house) attached 
to it. Thus they managed a rude type of military democracy, 
in which the elders of other respectable and free commoners’ 
lineages had also a voice. This simple constitution continued 
to be in existence well until the end of the 14th century. The 
chief counsellors elected a new king, and they themselves 
were in turn confirmed or newly nominated by the latter 
(obviously with support from the other nobles). Property in 
agricultural and waste lands belonged to the collective, i.e., 
the clans. 

The king was thus still a tribal chief, sharing leader- 
ship with his two great counsellors as well as the heads of 
other privileged lineages, traditionally said to be seven in 
number (sātghar). Though his agricultural fields were worked 
by his servile dependants, his free subjects also were custom- 
bound to work voluntarily in rotation for him, in recognition 
of his services to the people. His pile-house (chang), a simple 
thatched structure of bamboo and timber and with two gables 
—and the audience chamber (Aaw-long) attached to it— 
served as the focal point of the Ahom tribal solidarity. The 
haw-long came to be known in Assamese as bar-ghar.'? 
Representative heads of the lineage groups, when they assembled 
to decide upon all important social and political matters at 
royal summons from time to time, constituted the bar-mel 
(big assembly). In fact, how the Ahom polity (mung) of 
the 13th-14th centuries functioned could be best guessed from 
what we know the petty Tai polities of southeast Asia and 
of the micro-level authority structure in the settlements of the 


Tai-Khamtis (cognates of Tai-Ahoms) from some 19th-century 
eyewitness accounts.!9 


In Tai language, the term ‘mung’ originally signified а 
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chief's village or town (che) governing the surrounding country- 


.Side. The same term also stood for a whole kingdom, when 


several such chiefly domains were integrally linked under one 
and the same king. The Ahom villages (bàn) were each made 
up of a certain number of big and small extended families, 
living in long houses and belonging to different status-differen- 
tiated lineage (foid) groups. Each village had a territory that 
included wet rice fields, wastelands, forest tracts and house 
sites. Several such villages appear to have together formed a 
political structure, a chief's domain, with one of the villages 
serving as its headquarters town (che). At the apex of 
several such domains, that together constituted the mung (in 
the broader sense of the term), was the chaopha, ie. the 
Swargadeo or the king. This basic and rudimentary political 
structure hardly interacted with any Brahmanical influence 
from outside the Ahom society in the 13th-14th centuries. 
Thereafter, this influence began to be slowly absorbed until 
it became rapidly substantial since about the mid-17th century. 

In Sukapha’s times and for some years after him, all Ahom 
freemen were under the direct royal command. The com- 
munity’s small size and the exigencies of an unsettled situation 
demanded such a singular military leadership. However, under 
a new arrangement from the 1280s onwards, the Ahom militia, 
consisting of several units (hatimur), was split into two divi- 
sions, one forming the jurisdiction of the Burhagohain and 
another of the Bargohain, on a stable basis. These two coun- 
sellors were henceforth obliged, between them, to supply by 
turn the daily provisions and manpower the king needed. Of 
the non-Ahom subjects, some were attached to other nobles 
and a majority, as before, remained attached to the king.?! 
Tt was these non-Ahoms who could be easily and first sub- 
jected to coercion for purposes of exploitation, not only as 
slaves but also as freemen. 

АП male members born in the three top lineages were 
known as Gohains; and those of the royal lineage among 
them also as Konwars. By the term ‘Satgharia Ahom’ was, 
however, meant not necessarily just the seven respectable clans 
as variantly listed in the chronicles, but a wider circle. 
Because of a degree of social as well as spatial mobility and 
fissions, the number of Satgharia lineage groups increased in 
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due course to fifteen or so. It was from these groups that se 
high offices used to be filled in, on the basis of the idea 
particular offices with particular lineage-groups. The conv! 

tional term, Satgharia Ahom and the motion that Assam 
was their joint conquest died hard. For instance, in an appli- 


cation to the British rulers in 1834, a scion of the Burhagohain 
clan said: 


The Buragohain, the Bargohain and the ministry and 


the seven nobles houses of the tribe of Ahom.. 
possess as well hereditary rights in the Soil, and are 
Supported equally therefrom. The Rajah possesses an 
interest of two Shares; the ministers one; and the 
rest of the nobility one.22 
Thus, the government they together formed and continued to 


monarchy nor an aristocracy per se, 


rlaid on a tribal so 
In those early days, the king- 


y the men attached to him, the 


proved to ђе 
coerced into under- 
the Bargohain resigned. 
had no such problem 
n married sons, could 
rpose.23 Obviously, this 
the 13th century, even 
tain elephants on their 


was not yet amenable to exploitation b 
mand for their Private gains. 

х There are evidences to Suggest that 
political Organization 


even before the Ahom 
Was Substantially 


Separated from the 
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Social organization, there were increasing social contradictions 
and tension over property rights in the late 14th century. Three 
interregnums (а-тајуа), covering the periods 1364-69, 1376-80 
and 1389-97, came in quick succession for lack of acceptable 
candidates for the throne fallen vacant after the sudden deaths 
of its occupants. On one such occasion, the royal vacancy 
was filled in only after the king-elect and the nobles could be 
forced by the people to enter into a social contract. The king 
pledged never to become an oppressor like his predecessor and 
the people, in their turn, promised never again to raise a 
revolt. The contract was sanctified by a ritual of oathtaking. 
A symbolic tank was instantly dug up with spears; cows and 
pigs were killed (obviously for a community feast) and all 
those present dipped their hands in the tank to sanctify the 
oathtaking. This was indeed a ritualistic act of social solidarity 
in a Durkheimian ѕепѕе.2* The last of the interregnums was 
preceded by a regicide in the year 1389. The assassinated king 
had been charged of interfering with the customary land dis- 
tribution and of seizing women and properties for presentation 
to his favourites. The chronicles provide us also with the 
conding Burhagohain’s office remaining, 
5 All these details of the socio-political 
reality suggest, on the one hand, that the people could long 
manage without a king or an important noble, because authority 
was widely diffused ; and, on the other, that contradictions 
and tensions were also mounting by then within the Tai-Ahom 


instance of an abs 
2 
vacant for several years." 


society. у 
We may now recapitulate. The organized body of the 


marching Tai peasants Was indeed a miniature replica of the 
Tai polity it had left behind, even to the extent of being com- 
posed of several hierarchically balanced , exogamous clans. 
The long wanderings until its territorialization in the Dikhou 
Valley around 1253 did not allow it to gather sufficient moss 
to pass into instant statehood. It might have even relapsed into 
more retarded conditions. At least for another century and a 
half, the public power within it appears to have remained 
identical with the body of the armed Ahoms and inherent in 
its highly developed social organization (which we have tended 
to call a polity to distinguish it from state per se). It was 
inter alia vested with certain political functions, but had “no 
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coercive power except public opinion,"?9 over the free Ahoms. 
Only the subjugated non-Ahoms could be coerced. 

There was no significant political development for a long 
time because the small community lacked a diversified economy- 
Here a contrast with the Athenian situation may be permitted. 
Engels showed that the Athenian state-formation took place 
in a pure form ‘without the interferencé of violence, external 
or internal....it represented the rise of a highly developed 
form of state, the democratic republic, emerging directly out 
of gentile society... ' In the Ahom case, this kind of largely 
endogenous peaceful development should be ruled out. Commo- 
dity production which, according to Engels, was at the root of 
the anti-tribal revolution in Greece was conspicuously insignifi- 
cant in the Ahom case. In Upper Assam, the course of evolu- 
tion was, therefore, destined to be different. For, it was a 
response to an altogether different situation. For a comparison 
Gf at all), the Roman case as analysed by Engels appears to 
be more relevant. The community of free Ahoms, as a whole, 
stood as an aristocracy in relation to the conquered tribesmen 
of Upper Assam, just as the original Roman clansmen emerged 
as patricians in relation to the conquered, the plebs, at the 
initial stage. Unlike in Greece and Rome, slavery failed here 
to develop as a mode of production." Slaves were engaged 
like serfs in agriculture on a petty scale. Here, several features 
of tribalism died hard, and the forces of production remained 
at a low level. — 

The Ahoms appear to have carried on their rice cultiva- 
tion from the very outset on an individual household basis, 
with a large measure of mutual cooperation. Probably, there 
were also community plots worked by all as one found in 
19th-century Khamti villages. In any case, 


the overall land 
control remained vested in the clans as well as in the king 


who represented the totality of these clans. Tai mythology 
Says that the founding fathers of the Tai rule on earth ‘made 
villages in a valley near a hill and ‘divided the lands between 
their subjects and returned to the capital’ (emphasis ours).?5 
Historical data suggest that, during the Ahom rule, collectively 
reclaimed wet rice lands used to be divided into family-sized 
plots and distributed for usufruct amongst individual house- 
holds. This distribution was according to the number of adult 
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males in each such household and was subject to a redistribu- 
tion after their deaths or superannuation. Any other category of 
land, when reclaimed by private efforts, and homestead land 
in general remained private property, subject to a degree of 


clan control. 
The early Ahom society was thus a stratified one not 
only in terms of lineage status, put also in terms of access to 
h status constituted the nobility. 


resources. Certain families of hig! 
eral slaves in some such households 


The presence of one or sev a : 
into high and low lineage groups— 


and the division of society 
these as such were not enough to break up the 'gentile constitu- 
such a society not 


tion" of the Ahoms. One could conceive of 
being fit to be called a class society or State, if one kept in mind 
the chief-ruled Mizo and the Kebang-ruled Apatani societies, 
or for that matter, even some of the petty republican Khasi 
Siemships, at the time of their first contacts with the British. 
A. kinship-based power structure of the Tai model, rooted in 
the three-tier Ahom society, provided only the starting point 
for the more sophisticated state formation to follow in due 
course. 
A challenge to such a gentile constitution was posed in 

the Ahom case, not before the conquered tribal populations 
were peasantized and Ahomized in great numbers at a certain 
stage and brought within the militia fold. We have seen that 
the main body of the conquered subjects were initially attached 
to the king for protection and exploitation. As the number of 
such people went on increasing, the king’s power vis-a-vis 
other nobles and the Ahoms, in general, also went on increasing. 
There emerged a duality in the basis of the royal/oligarchic 
authority. The rule over subjugated people being *incompatible 
with the gentile order,’ coercion became its basis. But the 
habitual obedience the Ahoms rendered continued to be based 
on their free will and their respect for public opinion. Scale 
d crucial for a qualitative change in 


of operation was indee 
the social process. Until the end of the 14th century and 
ry thereafter, both the Ahom territory and 


largely for a centu 

its population remained precariously small. We argue that the 
state formation per se, therefore, long remained a far cry 
because no adequate surplus could be realized from that base. 
Because of this and also for lack of a serious interaction with 


11 
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the old Aryanized settled population of the neighbourhood till 
then, 'the gentile constitution could continue for many cen- 
turies in a changed territorial form,’ within the Ahom society.2° 


EMERGENCE OF THE STATE : ITS SOPHISTICATION 


When exactly was the state then, in true sense of the term, 
born? The regicide of 1389, the long interregnum that followed 
it and the revolts of the three subordinate Ahom chiefs of 
Mung Khamjang, Mung Aiton and Mung Tipam—all these 
one after another towards the end of the 14th century—were 
signs of growing social contradictions. In the reign of Sudan- 
gpha Bamuni Konwar (1397-1407), who was elected king 
at the age of 15, the revolts were subdued and the boundary 
between the Ahom and the Nara (Mogaung) territories along 
the Patkai Range was, for the first time, firmly delimited. All 
these events led to further consolidation of the political authority. 
A Brahmin of Habung, in whose house the king was born and 
brought up incognito as a child, became his confidential adviser. 
This was the starting-point of the Brahminical impact on the 
Ahom polity. Habung was an ancient Brahmin settlement situated 
near the mouth of the Dihing river. Sudangpha’s choice of 
Chargua on the Dihing as his new capital, his setting-up of 
a Habung Brahmins’ colony near his capital and his giving 
posts of importance to his Brahmin benefactor's sons on the 
frontier—all these were significant. The king was instru- 
mental for introducing several Hindu rites, alongside the 
Ahom ones, at royal ceremonies like the coronation.?? With 
this Brahmin intrusion, the political authority was no longer 
identical with the armed Ahom populace in its totality or the 
tribal: council representing it. There was a cleavage. This 
brought the highly developed social organization to the 
threshold of statehood. 

'^ Tt took, however, a long time to totally subordinate the 
primordial clan loyalties to the overall public authority. Even 
as late as 1493, we have an instance of this kind of conflict 
being resolved only by force, involving loss of lives. The 
relevant documentation of the chronicles is too scanty with 
conflicting details in their several versions and, hence, may 
not be ‘conclusively interpreted for our purpose. Even so, 
it appears to us to be a reference to a dispute arising between 
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the chief (khun) of a village (bàn) of the Tai-Turung clan 
and the king over certain customary rights. Like the other 
Ahoms, the Tai-Turung people, too, used to periodically 
contribute their free labour towards the construction and 
maintenance of the royal pile-house and work part-time in 
rotation in his rice-fields. In this connection, the Tai-Turung 
people were charged of a theft of grain belonging to the king 
and were heavily fined. This estranged them so much that 
on another occasion, when they were called up to contribute 
their customary service towards repairing the portico (те- 
chang) of the royal pile-house, the Tai-Turung chief and his 
clansmen took that opportunity to spear the king to death in 
his own house. For committing regicide, the said chief was 
later executed and his clansmen and slaves were ejected from 
their village and resettled in a different locality. The Burha- 
gohain, suspected to complicity, was also dismissed by the 
deceased king’s son and successor.?! fier 

A new phase of intensified Brahminical influence started 
with the reign of Suhummung Dihingiya Raja (1497-1539). 
He annexed the Chutiya dependency of Habung in 1512. 
Thereafter, the whole of the Hinduized Chutiya Kingdom and 
parts of the present Nowgong district, then ruled severally 
by the bara-bhuyans and the Dimasa king, were gradually 
annexed to the Ahom kingdom. A number of Bara-Bhiyan 
chiefs, defeated and resettled by this king, began to be absorb- 
ed since then as scribes and Warriors in the lower echelons 
of the growing state machinery.** By 1539, the Ahom terri- 
tory became at least twice as big as what it was in size around 
1407. More important, its Assamese-speaking Hindu subjects 
were now more numerous than the Ahoms themselves. This 
resulted in the availability of a wider range of artisan skills 


as well as a greater scope of division of labour within the 


kingdom. qM џ 
ST expansion to new territories and populations, fullv 


or partly Hinduized, had its impact. The king assumed the 
Hindu title of swarga-narayan (god of heaven) and came to 
be addressed since then as swarga-deva in Assamese. Suhum- 
mung introduced the Saka era in place of the old system of 
calculating dates by the 60-year Jovian cycles and, according 
to some chroniclers, started striking coins to mark the coro- 
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nation. The hereditory nobles (chao) were now allying them- 
selves. with the Brahmin literati with a view to forming an 
expanded ruling class in due course. Since the Ahoms, them- 
selves were stratified. into high and low, there was no diffi- 
culty on. their part to accommodate. the Assamese caste society 
within their kingdom. State power was now, for the first time, 
also backed by firearms coming into use in the wake of the 
Turko-Afghan invasion of Upper Assam in 1532.33 
One dimension of the Hindu impact was the grafting of 
Hindu myths on Ahom legends with a view to identify all 
principal Tai-Ahom deities with gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
as for example, Lengdon: with Indra. It is now impossible to 
say when this first happened. According to Gait, this may 
have been the result of the early exposure of the Tais to the 
Hindu colonizers im southeast Asia. However, the attempt 
in some chronicles at tracing the Ahom king’s origins to 
Indra’s intimate relations with a celestial woman (vidyddharii),. 
in her human incarnation as a tribal woman, was surely a 
much later phenomenon. Instead of associating the Ahom 
royal lineage with Surya or Chandra Vamsha (solar or lunar 
dynasty) as was expected of them, the shrewd Brahmins 
accommodated the Ahom legends to the extent of describing 
it as Indra-vamshi and this manipulation found its way into 
the chronicles. They also expanded the theory of divine origins 
to uphold the sacredness of the royal person and to view any 
blemish or wound on it as a disqualification for his office.* 
Suhummung Dihingiya also made a big departure from 
tradition by raising the number of his chief counsellors front 
two to three and giving the third and new counsellor the same 
Gohain status even in the face of stiff opposition from the 
other two. It appears that the novel designation of Barpatra- 
Gohain was borrowed from the civil list of Habung where the 
local ruler, a dependant of the Chutiya King, had the title 
of Vrhat-Pátra. The favourite so appointed, being of dubious 
pedigree, was publicly claimed by the king to be his own 
half-brother, posthumously born in a Naga chief’s house. The 
new lineage so created was, therefore, not to have any mar- 
riage relations with the royal clan. To rationalise this viola- 
tion of the constitution, the king also presented a novel theory 
of balance of power. “Fhe kingship is the golden platter, the 
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two Gohains constitute its two silver legs and a third one 
is needed' to balance it—this was how the king argued with 
his nobles.9 As both the Burhagohain and Bargohain refused 
to part with a portion each of their Ahom militia units for 
transfer to the Barpatragohain, the king solved the problem 
by transferring his own non-Ahom militiamen to the latter and 
а part of the Ahom units directly to his own royal charge. 
Further, in an attempt to appease the aggrieved Gohains, the 
two new offices of frontier governors were reserved exclusively 
for the members of their lineage. The king succeeded thus 
in tiling the constitutional balance in his favour, partly 
because of the need for an expanded administration ; but 
largely also because his position had meanwhile been strength- 
ened by a number of war victories. — _ s 
Yet another important event of his reign was carrying 
out a state-wise census (pical) of the adult male population in 
1510. A survey of clans and crafts was also made to specify 
the nature of their militia duties. This was warranted by the 
frequent warfares he was involved with and the need, accord- 
ingly, to a maximum mobilization of the paiks. This census 
was the first one to be mentioned and dated in any chronicle. 
Hence, it must have been an important watershed in the 
development process and was surely а measure ar 
the rationalization of the corvee system. In the mid- 
century—the capital had by then been shifted to NU UR 
the norm for corvee was that one-fourth of the adult mal 2 
in every eligible household (ghar тип € роуа) were expecte 
to be out on public duty. Generally, three to four adult members 
were presumed to be there in a longhouse-dwelling extended 
family, and each in his turn contributed service for three to four 
A: in the year. Not only the Ahoms but also the non-Ahom 
subjects, who were not reduced to slavery, were by then mem- 
` by the mid-16th century, it appears, 


militia. Even OSE 
bui he9 d not be sufficiently coercive in the matter of 
orvee from the free-born ethnic Ahoms. For, while 


exacting с К ; ; 
E e-organized reclamation work, a chronicler 


describing a Stati 


1 ted : d i i 
amente some Ahoms complied with, some did not. Only 


the conquered subjects performed whatever work was 
given to them.?* 
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EARLY 17TH-CENTURY REFORMS?8 


As the scale of social, military and political action went on 
expanding, the militia could no longer remain what it origi- 
nally was. The defeat at the hands of an invading Koch 
army in 1562 was an eyeopener. During the 17th century. 
Kamarup, Darrang and several petty chiefdoms of the frontiers 
were wrested from the Mughals and their allies, the Kochs. 
This expansion into Lower Assam and continuation of the 
hostilities with the Mughals till 1681 could not but lead to 
further sophistication of the Ahom state structure. From the 
reign of Susengpha Pratap Sinha (1603-41) Ahom diplomats 
were almost totally replaced by Brahmins in the missions to 
foreign territories, with a view to making diplomacy more 
efficient. The Ahom kings also began to assume Hindu names 
in addition to their Tai patronymics and patronize Hindu 
temples with land grants, although their formal conversiom 
to Hinduism did not take place before 1648. Having struck 
its roots first in Lower Assam, the neo-Vaishnavite movement 
of Shankaredeva (1449-1568) became widespread also in 
17th-century Upper Assam despite official persecution against 
it, from time to time. It was an agency of gradual change 
from animism to Hinduism ; from pile-house dwelling to mud- 
plinth-house dwelling; from the practice of burial of the 
dead to cremation; from languages Tai and tribal to Assa- 
mese; and, above all, from slash-and-burn to permanent wet 
cultivation wherever it was yet to spread. By the end of the 
17th century, the mainstream of neo-Vaishnavism no more 
remained a lower-caste challenge to the feudal social inequa- 
lity. It began rather to receive state patronage and was turned 
into an agency of collaboration. For, its cult of bhakti 
(devotion) and sharan (surrender) could be and was used 
to ramify the feudal culture. The Shakti cult for the rulers 
and the bhakti cult for the ruled—this was the theory that 
gained ground. By 1714 the Ahom royal family was initiated 
fo the former cult. But at the same time, the neo-Vaishnavite 
monasteries were also increasingly favoured with large royal 
grants of rent-free lands and serfs henceforth, on an unprece- 
dented scale, 


The early 17th century changes in the organization of 
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the state stemmed from its sudden expansion into the erst- 
while Koch and Mughal territories with a relatively more 
advanced economy. In fact, the Ahom state structure received 
its final shape—the shape in which Talish and Wade found 
it many years later—only in Pratap Sinha's reign. It was in 
his times that the two important offices of Barbarua and 
Parphukan were created. He saw to it that appointments to 
these offices were exclusively made from the four respectable 
clans next in rank to the Gohains. The number of patra- 
mantries was also raised to five to include them. Yet another 
e area of the concept of vassalage. 
ity had started as a loose confederacy 
d a doninant one on the Tai model, 


it was not long tolerant of any hereditary vassals within its 


domain. But the new conquests of the 17th century necessitated 


the creation of vassal states. The rajas of Darrang, Beltala, 
Dimarua, Luki, Gova, etc, were retained in their respective 


territories on the basis of their agreeing to furnish a fixed 
quota of men for rendering whatever service was demanded 
of them. In the language of the chronicles, these feudal 
tenures were based on sthapita-sanchita (established and 
preserved) and sevya-sevak (lord-vassal) relations. The ex- 
panded state was no Jonger merely an overgrown tribal 
system, although the kinship principle still considerably 
mattered. The institutions of the kingship and pātra-mantri 
still retained their original clan tie-ups to the last. But many 
at the same time, already admitted 


non-Ahoms were also, i 5 
which were earlier meant for 


into offices at other levels, 
ethnic Ahoms only. In some cases, they could hold such 


offices only after being fictitiously admitted into an Ahom 
Craftsmen, scribes and land surveyers 


clan for the purpose. A 
o the kingdom in large numbers from 


had to be brought int g : numb 
Mughal India by offering due incentives. Sophistication war- 


ranted such changes. 
The reforms of 1609 gave a final touch to the organiza- 


tion of the militia system. For the rota the amorphous house- 
hold no more remained the basic unit of paik supply, but 
was now replaced by an artificial unit, the got, consisting of 
three to four militiamen, living close to one another.?? Twenty 
such gots then were placed under a headman, the Bora. 


development was in th 
Although the Ahom pol 
of several mungs aroun 
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How the whole reformed System worked has been briefly 
described earlier. We may only add here that the militia 
became highly centralized. Even the lowest units, gots could 
now be often transferred from their original khel to another. 
State paiks could even be permanently alienated to favoured 
persons, temples and monasteries by way of royal grants. The 
functional and locality-wise divisions (khel) of the militia 
were customarily of two categories—Kanri (archer) and Cha- 
mua  (distinct/respectable). The Капгі paiks contributed 
Services as ordinary soldiers and labourers. The Сһатий 
paiks, generally men of good birth, were expected to render 
only non-manual service in accordance with their skills and 
Status, or pay a tax in lieu of it. They constituted the func- 
tional khels. Commutation of service obligations for payments 
in kind or cash was allowed at the state's discretion, In this 
respect, the similarity with post-1454 Thailand is striking. 
There each militia division called lakh (like the khel of 
Assam) and placed under a noble was subdivided into two 
categories: sway or those exempted from personal service 
on payment of a tax ; and prai or those called up in rotation 
to serve as soldiers and labourers. In return for his service, 
a Thai freeman could claim as much land as he could culti- 
vate with family labour.4? 

In the Ahom kingdom, one-third to one-fourth of the 
registered paiks were constantly in a state of mobilization for 
fighting or constructive. activities, subject to usual leakages 
due to truancy. Of them nearly one-third, again, served their 
terms as servitors (likchau) of the nobles/officers in com- 
mand, who were endowed with extra land during their tenures 
in the absence of a salary System. Besides, noblemen, temples, 
monasteries and high-caste men of Position acquired estates, 
Slaves and serfs that constituted their private properties. By 
the mid-17th century the Ahom political system was thus 
feudal in its essence both in political and economic senses, 
but its roots could still be traced back to the Taj tribal insti- 
tutions. The system was integrated by way of both lineage 
and lord-vassal ties, each often reinforcing the other within 
the hierarchical bureaucratic setup. The holders of wet rice 
lands owed their corvee service theoretically to the com- 
munity. In practice, they rendered this Service to the king 
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and his office-holding village-level and state-level nobles, for 
Purposes of common defence, public works and the ma 
tenance of the public authority. Under the given conditions 
of a high land-man ratio, what was of prime importance to 
the system was not territory but manpower. The larger the 
manpower, the greater were the prospects of collective self- 
defence and water control for the rice culture. Hence the 
Significance of the adult male population census taken from 
time to time and the total absence of any land survey and 
measurement in the Ahom kingdom until the end. of the 16th 
century. This was also largely true of the Koch, Dimasa, 
Meithei and Jaintia tribal state formations and of the Tai 
Polities of southeast Asia. 


Finally, a word about the territorial concept. The Ahom 
domain of Upper Assam came to be known to the Dimasa 
and other Bodo people as Ha-Sam (the land of the Shams 
or Shans) in their language. From this the terms, ‘Asam’ 
and ‘Ahom’ were derived in due course, and the first term 
became coextensive with the expanded Ahom kingdom. 
Under the impact of the Indo-Aryan heritage of the region, 
the concept of ‘Asam’ was further extended to cover the 
entire area defined as ‘Kamarupa’ in the Kalika-Purana (c. 


9th-10th centuries). The Ahom statesmen and chroniclers wish- 
fully looked toward to the Karatoya as their natural western 


frontier ; d upon themselves as the heirs of ancient 
Meer and long cherished their unful- 


Kamarupa by right of conquest OS ЗА 
filled hopes of expanding in that direction. 


ROLE ОБ THE ECONOMY IN STATE-FORMATION 
We may now discuss in some detail as to how, and to what 
extent, the Ahom wet rice culture was one of the major 
determinants of their political system in course of its evolu- 
tion. In. pre-Ahom Upper Assam, most of the rice cultiva- 
tion was done by the ploughless tribal cultivators. Short-matur- 
ing dry (ahu) variety of rice, undulating/sloping land sur- 
face, broadcasting of seeds, slash and burn, land rotation 


A a d the use of hoe or digging stick—these were 
allowing an of the Bodo-Kachari tribes had by 


its features. A section © : EAE 
then devoloped also their typical irrigation methods. They 
used to throw UP а bund across a hill stream in its upper 
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reaches and draw river water along dug-out channels (dong) 
into their fields. But they had not yet adopted the plough 
and the technique of transplantation of seedlings. Besides, 
such irrigated cultivation was still limited to the inferior ahu 
variety of rice, and it was in vogue only in the vicinity of 
the hill streams.42 Wet rice-growing non-tribal peasant settle- 
ments were all situated at a distance from the new habitat of 
the migrant Ahoms. 

The Morans and Barahis, the people the Ahoms first 
came across and absorbed, as well as large sections of other 
Bodo people including the Dimasas were all shifting cultivators. 
Hence, there was no immediate scope for the Ahoms of 
extracting а mentionable surplus from them. For instance, 
in Sukapha's times, the token tribute he received from these 
people consisted of shoulder-loads of fire-wood, brinjal, yam, 
edible tuber and roots, etc.; and there is no mention in the 
chronicles that the token tribute consisted also of rice. Forced 
labour that was exacted was for jobs such as jungle clearance. 
The Morans, for example, were forced to Prepare the ground’ 
for three public rice farms for supply of provisions respec- 
tively to the Ahom deities, to the royal household and to- 
wards the latter’s ceremonial encestral rites. 

The Morans and Barahis were initially looked upon as 
collective serfs of the Ahoms (somewhat like the helots of the 
Greek and Sudras of Indo-Aryan society), as source of unpaid 
labour supply at call and beckon. Until they had picked up 
new skills like ploughing and the art of scraping land surface to 
a dead level, or elephant-catching by way of kheda operation— 
they were not of much use to the Ahoms. Hence initially, they 
Were, by and large, left undisturbed in their forest dwellings. 
In due course, however, an ever-increasing section of them learnt 
these skills and were assimilated. Some of them were then 
turned into slaves and serfs attached to the estates of the Ahom 
Dobility. A few of the tribal chiefs and headmen were admitted 
into even respectable Ahom clans. The rest were transformed into 
Peasants doing militia duty like the Ahoms. What happened 
fo the Morans and the Borahis also happened to other prisoners 
of war and conquered tribes. 
full ae -Ahom Upper Assam was an undulating alluvial plain, 
ull of jungles and marshes under the given conditions of a heavy 
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rainfall. Land reclamation was, therefore, the first task, which 
the Ahoms were equal to, with their superior iron DARE 
and animal (buffalo) power. Slope and water-control are the 
two most crucial factors for wet rice culture. The Ahoms under- 
stood it very well. They uprooted the forests and reduced the un- 
dulating surface to a dead level so that the rain water, or water 
led from the bunded hill streams, could remain standing on it 
when required. Over the centuries, they built and maintained a 
network of embankments for overall water control. Impressed 
by the ruins of this newortk, a keen observer noted : 


ts were crossed by high raised 


These river embankment 
pathways, which were again joined by smaller bunds 


graduating down ; and connecting the mauzas, villages and 
fields, at once formed the most commodious means of 
communication, and afforded opportunities for retaining 


or keeping out the inundations.** 


Since wet-rice fields had to be maintained by collective 


efforts of the entire community, this no less than the inter- 
ethnic clashes, provided the rationale for a political organization 
of the mung type so far as the Tai-Ahoms were concerned. This 
finding is contrary to what Dang Nghien Van concludes in his 
study on the state formation process amongst the Tais of Viet- 
nam. According to him, the hydraulic technology did not 
require, as such, centralized organizations responsible for the 
distribution of water among the different population centres 
watered by the same river in Vietnam. For this purpose, the 


village-level social organization, he thinks, was quite competent 
by itself. According to him, what led to the formation of the 
munga there was mainly, the inter-ethnic clashes. In Upper 
the situation was different with the twin tasks 
r from several hill streams and flood con- 


d maintenance of embankments here 
remained a collective function on a wider scale as much as 
defence. Militiamen were obliged to serve the community/state 
for all such public purposes since they were allowed to custivate 
communal wet-rice lands, free of taxes. This was the basis of 
the Ahom society, polity and economy. 

f Under the system, the mobilized militia. units came to be 
abused; at'8 certain stage of development, by their commanding 


Assam, however, 
of distributing wate 
trol. The building ап 
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officers for the nobility’s private gains. Exploitation was there 
not only at the level of the conquered tribesmen-turned-slaves 
and serfs, but it appeared also at the militia level. The traditional 
militia was turned into its opposite—an organ of aggrandize- 
ment and exploitation, to which every peasant was forced to 
contribute his service in rotation. One form of the exploitation, 
as was noted, was the utilization of a certain proportion of the 
called-up militiamen in the private farms of the king and his 


nobles as likchous (servitors). 
The state, as it came into existence, took up the role of 


extracting the surplus labour for purposes of reallocation within 
the ruling class. The militia could be easily transformed into an 
oppressive organ, because of the customarily entrenched repre- 
sensation of high-status lineage-groups in its leadership. Th Ahom 
state was thus ‘a product of society at a certain stage of deve- 
lopment, in the wake of 'the admission that this society has 
become entangled in ап insoluble contradiction within 
itself... 9 Later, it continued to undergo further sophis- 
tication, and it increasingly admitted non-Ahoms not only into 
the position of spiritual guides and preceptors, but also into 
the middle strata of the bureaucratic hierarchy. This happened 
under such compulsions of circumstances as demographic 
influx, increased division of labour, demonstration effects of 
neighbouring states, Hinduization and above all, the need for 
allies to moderate the conflicting relations and establish social 
equation for that purpose between the rulers and the ruled. 
Upto 1770 the Ahom political system, on the whole, worked. 
But thereafter, as peasant revolts became endemic and the 
ruling class could no longer resolve the growing contradictions 
within itself and between classes, it soon collapsed. 
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Leach (1964), op. cit, p. 37 and 41. Amongst the tribes, the 
Miri in Tai-Ahom language is referred to as Kha-Kanglai, the 
Barahi as Kha--Lang/Kha-Lik and a section of the Singphos as 
Kha-Phok. The general term for Hindu is Kula, but the Brittial, 
a depressed caste, is referred to as Kha-Chang. The prefix 'Kha' 
does not appear in the words for the Dimasa and the Chutiya, 
probably because they were neither stateless, nor were they 
Solely shifting cultivators. 

Sukapha's first choice was the banks of the Santak, a small tri- 
butary of the Dikhau, because he found that 'equal quantity of 
the water of the river weighed twice that of the Dikhu river. 
G. C. Barua (1930), op. cit, p. 46. 

While ordinary people lived in single-gabled pile-houses, the royal 
residence was in a closely built double-pilehouse. Hence, it had 
two gables, and it could accommodate the audience chamber in 
one part of it. Later, a separate construction became necessary 
for the audience chamber. This we guess from stray and vague 
references in the chronicles. 

The traditional Ahom institutions are frequently mentioned in the 
chronicles, but not traced to their roots. A comparison with similar 
institutions surviving amongst other Tai peoples helps to understand 
the process. See Leach, op. cit, pp. 214-218, for the Burmese 
Shan institutions—mong (а chief's domain), haw (palace) and 
saohpa (chief or ruler), which have a relevance to Our discus- 
sion. For two notes, dated 1872 and 1893, respectively from 
E. P. Dalton and J. E, Gray, on the position of the Khamii 
Chief (raja) and his double pile-house with an audience chamber, 
see Verrier Elwin, ed., India's North East Frontier in the Nine- 
teenth Century, Oxford University Press, (1959), pp. 366-9 and 
372-5. For the Tai institutions in Vietnam, see Dang Nghien 
Van, 'Ап outline of the Thai in Vietnam, Vietnam Studies, vol. 
8 (1972), pp. 188-93. Í 

Ibid; Leach, pp. 50-6; L. Milne and W. W. Cochrane, Shans 
at Home, London (1910). 3 


Bhuyan, (1962), Ор. cit, p. 105 and Gait, op. cit, p. 81. 
Application of Trilochan Deka Phukan, son of the late prime 


minister to the Ahom kin 
itp. p. 251n. The theory of joint rights 


Е 3 , belonging to the seven 
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giving details of the incident, the two Chronicles make some con- 
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cles make a mention of only two interregnums instead of three. 


Engels, op. cit., P- 277. 
Ibid, pp. 195, 183-84 and 206-10. 
G. C. Barua, op. cit., P- 40. 


Engels, op. cit, P- 218. 
Gait, op. cit, pP. 83-5; also P. Gogoi, The Tai and the Tai 


Kingdoms with a fuller treatment of the Tai-Ahom Kingdom of 
the Brahmaputra Valley, Gauhati University, (1968), pp. 274-79. 
Where details slightly differ, we have followed Gait. 

Bhuyan (1962), OP. cit, Р. 15; Bhuyan, Satsari, p. 12; Gogoi, 
op. cit, р. 282. 
Gait, op. cit, рр. 87-96. According to tradition, Habung was a 
petty medieval principality governed by its Brahmin settlers 
themselves. It now appears from a recently found copperplate 
inscription that it was the same as the Ha-Vrnga Visava where a 
Brahmin was given land by King Ratnapala (c. 108 century). 
Ibid pp. 98-9. According to Gait, coinage in the Ahom kingdom 
started not before 1543 and, on à regular basis, only from 1648 
onwards. However, there is enough literary evidence of coins being 
issued to commemorate coronations in the Dihingiya raja's reign. 
One chronicle gives the credit of introducing coinage to Sudangpha 


Bamuni-Konwar. However until 1648 such issues remained more 
se to actual demand for currency. 


а coronation ritual than а respon: 

Ibid, pp. 73n and 73-7; Gogoi, ор. cit., PP- 541-2. 

The office Vrhat-Patra is mentioned in the Sadiya-Chepakhowa 
Copper Plate Land Grant of King (D 
century). See Maheshwar Neog’s article п 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Diamond Jubilee Volume, 1977-78. 
Bhuyan, Satsari, P- 134 Translation ours. 

Gait. op. cit., Р: 87 and Bhuyan, 52/8471, p. 21. 

For evidence supporting this section, See articles mentioned in 
note 3. It with, in a general way, by Gait 


The reforms are deal 
and other historians. À s 
Hemchandra Goswami, ed.), Purani Asam Buranji (in Assamese), 
60-1. Before the reforms, as this chronicle 


2nd edn. (1977) pP. 
i vo adult males (powa) from each paik 


mentions, ‘One Or two ‹ 1 
household reported for work while four, even six of them might 


have stayed back at home' (trans. ours). 

Virginia Thompson, Thailand the New Siam New York, (1941), 
pp. 292-3, 313, 541 and 675, Graham, op- cit, pp. 235-6. Royal 
demand on a quarter of a peasant’s Tabour was also in vogue in 
the medieval Koch and Meithei Kingdoms. In the latter, for 
example, an adult male had to work under the Panna Lallap ats 
tem for 10 days in 40 days for the king. Under the Казен}! 
system in Afghanistan, one of every eight adult males of 
village was required to work for the king until about 1919. Wh a 
his term was Over, another co-villager took his place. ылан 
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Once in the early 16th century, an Ahom force had reached the 
banks of the Karatoya in hot pursuit of an invading Turko- 
Afghan army and washed their swords in its waters. Since then 
"the washing of the sword in the Karatoya" became a symbol 
of the Assamese aspirations, repeatedly evoked in the bar-mels 
and even in the later chronicles. 

See Amalendu Guha, ‘Ahom migration: its impact on the rice 
economy of medieval Assam’, Arthavijnana, vol. 9, June 1967. 

G. C. Barua, op. cit, p. 38; and Bhuyan (1962), pp. 100-02. 
W. Robinson, 4 Descriptive Account of Assam, Calcutta/London, 
(1841), p. 317. For a detailed discussion, see our article in 
Cambridge Economic History of India, vol. 1, n. 3, pp. 480-5. 
Dang Nghien Van, op. cit, pp. 173-5. 

Engels, op. cit, p. 279. Continues Engels on the same page: 
*But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting eco- 
nomic interests; might not consume themselves and society in 
sterille struggle, a power seemingly standing above society became 
necessary for the purpose of moderating the conflict, of keeping 
it within the bounds of 'order'; and this power, arisen out of 
society, but placing itself above it, and increasingly alienating 
itself from it, is the state." d 


5 


DIMASA STATE FORMATION IN CACHAR 
J. B. Bhattacharjee 


which was integrated in the British 
alments in 1832, 1835 and 1854, 
on the eve of British annexation included, besides Cachar 
(excluding Karimganj subdivision) and the North Cachar Hills 
districts of Assam, the parts of Nowgong (Hojai-Davaka area) 
in Assam, Dayung-Dhansiri valley in Nagaland and the Jiri 
Frontier Area in Manipur. The state had three distinct adminis- 
trative divisions designated on geographical basis, ie. south 
(Cachar plains), north (hills division) and central (Nowgong 
section).2 The ethnic character of the divisions also varied as 
south Cachar was peopled mainly by the Bengalis, north by the 
Dimasas and central by Dimasa, Mikir, Hojai, Lalung and other 


tribes. 

The ruling tribe of the state was Dimasa which. belonged 
to the Bodo family of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic _sub- 
family. S. Endle says that the Wacharis were the original 

3 The Dimasas were also 


autochthones of the Assam Valley. 
called the Kacharis, although they themselves prefer to be called 


Dimasa, and there is some controversy about the origin of Cachar 
(Kachar) and Kachari. S. K. Bhuyan suggested that *the super- 
ficial observer is led to suppose that the habitat of the Kacharis 
is Cachar and that it is only in Cachar that the Kacharis experi- 
mented the arduous task of state building.4 According to local 
traditions and literature of Surma Valley, the valley of Barak 

of Sylhet as Kachar and its inhabitants 


was known to the people | і 
as Kacharis since early times.5 The word Dimasa in their own 
language means 'sons of the great river and there is no meaning 


for Kachar, whereas in Bengali spoken in Surma Valley (Cachar- 
Sylhet), the deep bank of a river or a tract of land between a 
river and a hill is designated as Kachar. Gait believed that 
*Kachar is derived from a Sanskrit word meaning а ‘broadening 


12 


Cachar or Heramba-rajya, 
colonial empire in three inst 
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region. The district of Cachar may have got its name directly 
from this word." Viswakosa informs us that there was in ancient 
times a village called Kachhal and Cachar got its name from that 
village." The traditions are still current among the indigenous 
Bengalis of Cachar about the Kachhal village. There is also no 
record to suggest that Dimasa or any section of the Bodo of 
Assam were at any time known as Kachari before they ruled in 
Cachar. As Gait writes: “They were known to the Ahoms as 
Timisa, clearly a corruption of Dimasa, so that this name must 
have been in use when they were still in the Dhansiri valley."? 
The indigenous Bengalis of Cachar, on the contrary, are called 
Cacharis as their counterpart in Sylhet are known as Sylhetis. 
We shall, therefore, for our purpose here, use the name Dimasa. 


STATE FORMATION : EARLY PHASE 


The Dimasas are said to be among the earliest inhabitants of 
the Assam valley, and ruled over different ‘states under different 
names in different times in different parts of that valley.'? The 
legends are still current among the Dimasa about their rajya and 
raja in ancient Kamarupa (Kamruli) and how during political 
turmoils they had to cross the Bid river (Brahmaputra) and a 
large section of their people were washed away by the river." 
Assamese sources give some detail about their kingdom at Sadiya, 
and this ‘was probably the first attempt of the Kacharis to build 
up an independent state after their expulsion from Kamrup."? In 
the neighbourhood of Sadiya was the copper temple of Kachai 
Kati, the tutelary deity of the Dimasas and their cognate tribes, 
which the Dimasa rulers continued to worship even after the 
establishment of their rule in Cachar.!? Thereafter, they shifted 
to Dimapur (Dimasapur) now in Nagaland, in all probability due 
to the conflicts with Arimatta and his son, Mangal Balahu, the 
legendary prince of Upper Assam. In the 13th century, when 
the Ahoms registered their advent in the Assam valley, the 
Dimasa kingdom extended along the south bank of the Brahma- 
putra, from Dikhou to Kallang and also included the Dhansiri 
valley and the North Cachar Hills (when south Cachar or the 
Barak valley formed part of Tripura).* The remnant of the 
Dimasa palace, forts and tanks still to be found in Dimapur, are 


suggestive of the prowess and resources of the state. About the 
ruins at Dimapur, Gait writes : 
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'The ruins of Dimapur, which are still i i 
that, at that period, the Kacharis n MEC ELI 
civilisation considerably in advance of that of the ET 
The use of brick for building purposes was then MET 
cally unknown to the Ahoms, and all their buildings were 
of timber or bamboo, with mud-plastered walls. Dimapur, 
on the other hand was surrounded on three sides by Fi 
brick wall of the aggregate length of nearly two miles 
while the fourth or southern side was bounded by the 
Dhansiri river. On the eastern side was a fine brick 
gateway, with a pointed arch and stones pierced to receive 
the hinges of double heavy doors. It was flanked by octa- 
gonal turrets of solid brick, and the intervening distance to 
lieved by false windows of orna- 


the central archway was ге 
mental moulded brickwork. The curved battlement of 
the gateway, as well as the pointed arch over the entrance, 


point distinctly to the Bengali style of Muhammadan 
architecture. In this connection it will be remembered 
that, when the Ahom king Rudra Singh determined to 
erect brick buildings at Rangpur, he called in an artisan 
from Bengal to direct the operations. The excellence of 
the mortar is shown by the fact that, although the 
building has evidently been shaken on various occasions 
by earthquakes, it is still in a good state of preservation. 
Inside the enclosure (which has not yet been fully 
explored) are some ruins of temple, or perhaps a market- 
place, the most notable feature of which is a double row 
of carved pillars of sandstone, averaging about 12 feet 
in height and 5 feet in circumference. There are also 
some curious V-shaped pillars which are apparently 
memorial stone nt at which the sand- 


s. The nearest por 
stone for these pillars could have been quarried is at least 
ten miles distant. 


Jt seems probable that the blocks of 
sandstone were broug n the rough, and 
; othe 


ht and set up i 
then carved in situ ; rwise they would have been much 
damaged in the process of erection. No two are precisely 

amentation, but all are of one general 

form, having larg semi-circular tops, with concentric 
foliated carving b the shaft. There are representa- 
dog, duck and peacock, but 


tions of the elephant, deer, 
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nowhere is there a human form or head. The inference 
seems to be that, at this time, the Kacharis were free 
from all Hindu influences. There are several fine tanks 
at Dimapur, two of which are nearly 300 yards square.* 


With the turn of events the Dimasas, however, failed to 
retain this fine city for long. The expansionist endeavours of the 
Ahoms inevitably clashed with the Dimasas and the hostilities 
between the two are recorded since 1490. In the first encounter 
the Ahoms were routed and compelled to sue for peace. The 
rapidly growing power of the Ahoms, however, enabled them 
to exert pressure and, as a result, Khorapha, the Dimasa raja 
was defeated in 1526 and the Dimasa boundary pushed to the 
Dhansiri river. Khunkara, brother of Khorapha, thereupon 
usurped the authority and renewed the war which continued till 
his defeat in 1531. The authority in the Dimasa state was then 
wrested by Bersongpha, son of Khorapha, who entered into 
agreement with Suhungmung, the Ahom ruler, acknowledging 
Ahom suzerainty ; but after a few years, he also attempted to 
regain the ceded territory and was killed in a war with the Ahoms 
in AD 1536. The Ahoms sacked Dimapur, and the Dimasa 
capital was eventually shifted to Maibong in the North Cachar 
Hills under the leadership of the son of Dersongpha.1¢ 


INTERMEDIATE PHASE 


The evidences are enough for an understanding of the process 
of state formation and state structure of the Dimasas either at 
Sadiya or at Dimapur. But at Maibong the process entered into 
a crucial phase due to several convenient factors. They came 
under the influence of Brahminical Hinduism. The son 
Dersongpha, who led the Dimasas to Maibong, assumed the 
name  Nirbhoyanarayana and was proclaimed raja.! It is 
interesting to note that all his predecessors had tribal names. 
The tradition! suggests that the prince in this difficult time came 
across a Brahmin, who predicted his good fortune. The prince 
accepted him as his dharmadi guru (dharmadhyakshya) and 
gave him an important position in the court. Later records 
suggest that dharmadi became an important institution in the 
Dimasa political system, as he was supposed to advise the raja 
on all important matters and interpret the law of the Shastras.!? 
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The raja could also discover through the guru that his forefathers 
were of divine origin, and that their tutelary deity, Kachai Kati, 
was only a form of Sakti. A legend also goes that Ranachandi 
appeared in a dream to Nirbhoyanarayana and told him to meet 
her next day at the riverside. The raja waited there for a long 
time and then observed a snake swimming in the river. He 
became aware that the goddess had assumed that form for the 
meeting and stretching out his hand, took hold of the tail. The 
snake turned into a sword in his hand, which he carried home. 
That night Ranachandi again appeared to him and told him that 
he did wrong in not seizing the snake by the neck. However, the 
sword would be the good luck of the state and the state would 
prosper as along as it was preserved with care.2° The Dimasas 
having so long ‘practised a gloomy demon worship, adopted the 

the wife of the All-Destroyer, in her most horrible 


rite of Kali, 
form, and identify her with their own female demon 
Ranachandi.”** 

nsformed into Ranachandi (Goddess 


The deity quietly tra 
of War) and the hymns and verses were made available by the 


Brahmins for her worship. As the Dimasas were then locked in 
prolonged wars with the Ahoms and the Jaintias and had to 
reckon with the Mughal invasions, the ‘Goddess of War’ could 
easily command loyalty. Further, the deity was projected as fierce 
and this corroborated with its original Kachi Kati (flesh-eater) 
form. The success in foiling the repeated Ahom onslaughts 
strengthened the belief that Ranachandi was the protectress of 
the tribe and worshipping her would ensure victory in war. The 
Brahmins also found that the Dimasa heritage was as old as 
the Mahabharata. It is known from the Mahabharata that when 
the Pandavas were wandering in the jungles, Bhima, the second 
Pandava, married Hidimba, the demoness, and Ghotatkach, who 


later died in the battle of Kurukshetra was born to them.?? 
vered that Hidimba was the ancestress 


The Brahmins disco 
hotatkach was their first ruler. The raja 


of the tribe and that G 

also received a genealogy that began with Bhim Sen and included 
more than 300 names (all Sanskrit Hindu). The Brahmins and 
important state officials since then maintained the list (called 
Heramba-raja-malaya) and the names of the succeeding rulers 
were added from time to time. Thomas Fisher, the first Superin- 
tendent of Cachar, collected a number of such lists? and a few 
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of them are available in print* These lists begin either with 
Ghotatkachanarayana or with Bhim Sen followed by Ghotatkach 
and end with Govindachandranarayana (died in 1830), but do 
not conform either in order or in number. Hunter dismissed 
them as ‘Brahminical forgery, invented for the purpose of extol- 
ling the importance and pure descent of the dynasty. It can be 
said about the later rulers that the names were perhaps carried 
in memory until put down in isolated lists and include the rajas 
belonging to dynasties which ruled successively and contempo- 
raneously in different parts of medieval Cachar.?? There is no 
doubt that fact and fiction freely mingled to confer upon the 
ruling dynasty the dignity of a divine descent. Nevertheless, the 
list, if at all any, presented to Nirbhoyanarayana by his guru 
was undoubtedly imaginary. It had, however, a strong impact 
in inspiring the Dimasa rulers and aristocracy with intense pride 
in their Hindu origin and they became champions of their new 
faith. Since then the Dimasa state came to be called Heramba- 
rajya as known from their coins, inscriptions and records. 

In line with the Hindu states in precolonial India, the rajas 
of Herambha also issued coins to mark their coronation, pilgri- 
mage and victory in wars. The coins contained Hindu legends 
in Sanskrit and written in Bengali script. A gold coin of 
Meghanarayana (1498 Saka-AD 1576) proclaims him as 
‘Herambheswara’ (ruler of Herambha) and 'worshipper of 
Ranachandi.?' A silver coin of Yasanarayana dated 1505 Saka 
(1583) bears the epithet Hacengasa-Vangsaja (Hacengasa 
being one of the sengfongs or clans) and Hara-Gauri-carana- 
Kamala.?® Pratapnarayana in his coin dated 1528 Saka (1606) 
claims himself to be a worshipper of Siva.? So also does 
Bhimabalanarayana, Saka 1552 (1640) Viradarpanarayana- 
Saka 1565 (1643), and Harischandranarayana-Saka 1642 
(1720). Inuvallabhanarayana in his coin dated 1560 Saka 
(1638) claimed to be a worshipper of Hara-Gauri.?! 

_ _ The earliest inscription was also issued by Meghanarayana 
in 1498 Saka (1576) on the Occasion of the erection of the 
gateway (singhadwara) in Maibong on his accession to the 
throne.? An inscription on a rock-cut temple at Maibong 
Suggests it was issued in the Saka year 1643 (1721) by 
Harischandranarayana and the temple constructed by him and 
dedicated to Ranachandi.*? The Tuins of Maibong, its palace 
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complex, the temples and the gateway and the arrangements for 
its security (watch-houses) that have survived the stress and 
strain of time and circumstances, in spite of the damages done 
by major earthquakes recorded since the last century and the 
construction of the railway line towards the close of that century 
still proclaim the magnificent proportion that the Dimasa state 
had reached during the 16th to 18th centuries. 

и While Brahminical Hinduism acted as ап effective symbol 
in the process of state formation, another important factor that 
strengthened the authority of the ruler was confronting relations 


with the neighbouring states which forced the Dimasas to live 


in a virtual war situation. The raja had to raise a powerful army 


enlisting almost all ablebodied males in the state, named the 
main column as ‘chandi paltan'* and in most cases, the heir- 
apparent to the throne (called juvaraj) served as the commander- 
in-chief of the army.?* In their distress, the people looked upon 
the war goddess as the protectress of the state and this brought 
them more and more under Brahminical influence. In spite of the 
fact that the Dimasas had abandoned Dimapur, the Ahoms 
essure from the west to wrest the Kapili-Dayung- 
Dhansiri valleys. To strengthen their position, the Ahom rulers 
planted new villages bordering the Dimasa state in Nowgong, 
created new posts of frontier officers and raised outposts or 
chowkies all along the frontier.) Nevertheless, despite several 
encounters the Dimasas could maintain their hold in the Nowgong 
section of the state and maintained forts at vulnerable places.?* 
The Dimasa rajas also succeeded in imposing vassalage over the 
Dimarua state in Kamrup, and clashed for its overlordship with 
the Ahoms.38 Meanwhile, the Koches under Chilarai subdued 
the Ahoms and forced the rajas of Dimarua, Khyrim, Jaintia 
and Manipur to pay tribute. Durlabhanarayana, the Dimasa 
raja was also defeated in 1562 and undertook to pay such tribute. 
The Koches also wrested Cachar valley from Tripura and subse- 
quently the Koch Governor, Uditanarayana, laid the foundation 
of an independent Koch state there with Khaspur as the capital.?9 
Following the reverses that the Koches suffered during encounters 
with the sultans of Bengal, the Dimasa raja asserted himself as 
an independent ruler 25 did his counterparts 1n Assam, Jaintia, 
etc.40 On the other hand, relieved of Koch domination, the 
Ahom ruler renewed pressure on the Dimasas which Megha- 


maintained pr 
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narayana (1576-83) successfully resisted. Jasanarayana (1583- 
1613), the son and successor of Meghanarayana, was the most 
powerful ruler of the Dimasas during whose reign the territorial 
limit of the state considerably expanded. He defeated 
Dhanamanik, the raja of Jaintia, in 1576 and assumed the name 
Satrudaman, while after defeating Jasamanik, the next Raja of 
Jaintia, he took the name Asimardhana. Jaintia for some time 
became a vassal of the Dimasa state. He also defeated Pratap 
Singha, the Ahom monarch, in 1606, assumed the name 
Pratapnarayana and changed the name of his capital Maibong 
into Kiritipur.*t He also annexed a portion of the Cachar valley 
bordering his state and pushed the boundary into the Mughal 
district of Sylhet. Thereupon he assumed the name Indrapratap- 
narayana, established two forts in a portion of the state annexed 
from Sylhet at Pratapgarh and АѕигійКаг* (both in modern 
Karimganj subdivision) and issued a coin in 1524 Saka (1602) 
wherein he claimed himself as Shrihattavijayina or conqueror of 
Sylhet.*? In spite of the initial setback, he succeeded in repulsing 
the Mughal invasion in 1612.** Satrudaman is said to be the 
hero of a Bengali novel, Ranachandi, written in precolonial 
Cachar, wherein his heroic role in defeating the Muslims has 
been mentioned.‘ On occasions, however, the raja of Cachar 
undertook to pay tribute to the Mughal authority in Bengal,*® but 
there is no record to suggest that the Mughals ever insisted on 
the vassalage of Cachar and this might be in keeping with the 
favourite maxim of their policy to cultivate friendly relations 
with the rulers on their distant frontiers.** 

The Ahoms in the 17th century were engaged in hostilities 
with the Mughals and, as a result, avoided any confrontation 
with Cachar. Jayadhvaj Singha, the Ahom ruler, even sent some 
presents to Biradarpanarayana (1643-81) and sought military 
help against Mir Jumlah’s invasion.:$ The Ahom rulers, however, 
insisted on tribute from Cachar whenever there was no possibi- 
lity of Mughal attack. Rudra Singha had forced Cachar and 
Тайша to pay tribute to the Ahoms, but in his scheme of a 
northeastern confederacy to attack the Mughals in Bengal, 
Cachar and Jayantia, among others were partners and contributed 
soldiers in the confederated army.*® The rajas of Cachar did not 
pay the tribute for long. The diplomatic correspondences between 
the Ahoms and the Dimasa court in the later years show that 
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whenever a Raja ascended the Dimasa thro. 

visited him to demand tribute, whereas pt ae xr. 
demanded bribes from the Ahom.9? There are с Нена "s 
suggest that the animosity and frontier clashes between the ка 
and the Dimasas continued till both the states were superseded 
by the British in the 19th century. Krishnachandranarayana 
(1773-1813) actively patronised the Moamaria rebels in Ahom 
state which proved to be an important cause for the fall of the 


Ahoms.** 


The Dimasa rulers of Maibong also succeeded in subduing 


a large number of Mikir and Angami Naga villages. About the 
early Angami-Dimasa relations, Hutton refers to an interesting 
legend. This suggests that "when Bhim Raja (Bhimadarpa- 
narayana, 1615-38) built his great Kheddah at Sonarpur, he 
fell in love with a Nagini whom he found in the jungle and who 
became the ancestress of the Diger Kacharis, who pride 
themselves on their descent.’ 

Another important factor that had contributed to the) pro- 
cess of state formation was the possibility of surplus extraction 
by the state. The Dimasas took to plough cultivation in flat and 
valley lands long back, although in the hills they continued with 
the primitive method of jhumming. In the North, Cachar Hills, 
even nowdays there are both shifting and terrace cultivators." 
The Central Cachar division was fertile for agriculture and this 
portion of Nowgong district even now is considered the granary 
of Assam. Gopichandrer Рапсћаћ“ a Bengali chronicle written 
in Cachar in 1670 Saka (AD 1748), describes the peasants of 


Davaka as the € directly con- 


nected with Nor ја! 
Jaintia, and through Kapili rout 


and а considerable trade passe 
Pemberton who visited this area In thi 
century noticed the big market in 
umber of traders from outside and were highly 


visited by large 1 Г 
impressed by the economic prosperity of the tract." No wonder 
the Brahmins discovered that the river Kapili that passed though 
the tract was 25 holy as the Ganga. The river came to be recog- 
nized as Kapili-Ganga and a holy dip there was part of the 
annual rituals of the members of the royal family.5? The annexa- 
tion of a portion of the Surma Valley in the 17th century added 
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to the prosperity of the state and to its revenue. On the authority 
of Tripura Buranji it is known that Rungreng in South Cachar 
was a flourishing market where the people of Cachar, Manipur 
and Tripura traded.57 

The early British records suggest that the North Cachar 
Hills and the adjoining areas of the state supplied to Bengal 
timber, precious wood (including sandal), cane, elephant-tusk, 
rubber, cotton, silk, etc.5* It is also known from Persian sources 
that Kajali-ban in Central Cachar was famous for elephants and 
the rajas supplied elephants outside.®® It is also known from the 
records that the Raja of Cachar controlled the external trade 
and levied duty on the transit stations. They also collected land 
revenue from the plains portion of the state. The hill people 
were also not totally exempted from taxation as Mayuradhvaja 
(1695-96) collected four cowrie per house. The earliest men- 
tioned taxation from Cachar valley was a he-goat, a pair of fowls, 
a duck and two coconuts per holding. This was subsequently 
raised to 12 annas per hal or kulbah. At the time of Kirtichandra 
this rate was raised to Rs. 3.91 Kalicharan Upakhyan,® a Bengali 
chronicle composed during the reign of Ramachandranarayana 
(1728-35), gives some interesting information. This is the 
account of one Kalicharan who was a Brahmin but turned trader 
and through trade with distant markets made his fortune. He 
bought in a few families of porters, carpenters, weavers, black- 
smits, goldsmiths and other artisans and started a Karkhana- 
nagar (industrial township) at a place called ‘Kalinagar’ on the 
bank of Barak. The raja allotted to him several hundred kulbah 
(kulbah=4.82 acres) of land and thus set up a large estate. 
Kalicharan paid rupees 1,000 annually to the raja in terms of 
revenue, and in return gained the right to send three representa- 


tives to the Ul. His estate came to be recognized as a khel 
(tejarati-khel). 
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position of the state as early as in the 16th сеп! 
tury can be ascer- 
tained from the fact that in 1562 the Dimasa raja agreed to ES 


an annual tribute of 70,000 gold moh: 
victorious Koch ruler. А Ww c wa qi 
The divine origin gained through Brahminical influence 
leading the people to war and the surplus extracted by the SORS 
served as effective instruments in the process of state formation 
and the use of Sanskrit and Bengali languages in official iae 
action helped the raja in consolidating his position. The raja 
emerged as the head of the state and was helped in his adminis- 
tration by the ministers called patra and bhandari. The head of 
the council of ministers was called barbhandari. These ministers 
and other important state officials were from the Dimasa. Each 
division of the tribe called sengfong sent a representative to the 
royal court, called mel. The number of sengfongs, however, 
increased with the perpetuation of the race. According to tradi- 
ly five sengfongs and in Dimapur the 


tion originally there were on 
number increased to seven.” In Maigong, during the reign of 


one Hariram five and that of Mayuradhvaja four more were 
added. Ultimately, during (ће reign of Krishnachandra the 
number of sengfong reached 40.9? The Bengalis from the plains 
did not directly participate in the court politics in Maibong, nor 
did the state officers interfere in their affairs. Raja Kirtichandra- 
narayana (1735-45), as known from a copperplate grant,’ 
appointed one Maniram Laskar of Barkhola as the uzir for the 
administration of justice and collection of revenue in the portion 


of the state in South Cacha 
Nevertheless, the Beng 
is known from various sour 


r. 
ali influence in the court in Maibong 


ces. The Dharmadi guru or the 


rajpandit who was always а Bengali Brahmin exerted influence in 
state politics. He was the chief adviser to the raja and sole inter- 
preter of Hindu law. The raj darbar was also adorned by a 
galaxy of Brahmin scholars who translated some puranas and 
portions of the epics in Bengali. Some books were written on 
the basis of the Shastras, either in Bengali or in Bengali with 
parallel Sanskrit as administrative manuals. Vivad-darpan, Rin- 
dan-vidhi, Kalmi punthi are among them.®8 The Cacharir Мат 
written during the reign of Tamradhvajanarayana (1699-1708) 
was the code for the administration of the Bengali dominated 
Cachar plains. Bhubaneswar Bachaspati, a Bhattacharyya 
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Brahmin of Sylhet was the court poet of Raja Suradarpanarayana 
(1708-20) and he rendered Naradiya Rasamrita into Bengali. 
The Brahma Purana was also translated in his court. Suradarpa 
himself composed some malsi songs in Bengali. The tradition 
suggests that the Dharmadi guru recited the Bhagavata in the 
court every evening and interpreted them to the audience.'? 
The rajas patronized the Brahmins and the Bengali literature 
and granted devottar and brahmottar lands for the support of 
the temples and the Brahmins.'! They also encouraged settle- 
ment of the artisans and craftsmen in Maibong. By the middle 
of the 17th century Maibong developed into a glorified town- 
ship. The names of the villages around the palace like Kumar- 
para, Kamarpara, Dhamadi Haor, Brahmanbra, etc.'? suggest 
а demographic pattern and Hindu influence. 

The impact of Sanskritization was soon registered on the 
members of the royal family and the aristocracy. The caste 
system also exerted some influence. An analysis of the functions 
of the various sengfongs'? is a pointer. Of the 40 sengfongs, 
five were royal clans, one supplied the ministers, one ambassadors, 
one storekeepers, one correspondents or writers, one cooks, one 
gardeners, one barbers and two artisans or craftsmen. The rest 
had no specific function or status and this might suggest that 
they were the commoners. Each sengfong sent one representative 
to the mel, but in the mel mandap (council hall) representatives 
were offered seats according to the status of the sengfong _ 
represented in a heirarchical order.'^ This assembly, however, 
continued to be a powerful organization in state politics and 
it maintained that it had the authority to elect the raja. When 
Raja Suradarpanarayana died young and without a son, his 
mother Rani Chandraprava nominated Kirtichandranarayana of 
the collateral line to the throne with approval of the sengfong 
and the ministers." The right to such selection or nomination 
was, however, limited to a candidate belonging to the royal 
clans. The rajas had matrimonial connections with the Hinduized 
tribal royal families of Assam, Cooch Behar, Manipur, Jayantia 
and Tripura.'? Many of them had more than one wife and 
number of concubines,77 and in case of matrimonial alliances the 
brides were accompanied by slaves.7® 
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FINAL PHASE 

The process of state building in Maibong that started with 
Nirbhoyanarayana reached its climax during the reign of Kirti- 
chandranarayana (1735-45) who was assisted in state affairs 
by more than 50 patra or ministers and appointed.an uzir for 
the administration of South Cachar and an aditya for Central 
Cachar. By the time his son, Gopichandranarayana (1745-57) 
became raja, the state was fairly large and prosperous and by 
an accident Koch state in Cachar Valley merged with the 
Dimasa state. Gopichandrer Panchali, written during his reign, 


gives some interesting details of his administration. His coro- 


nation (abhisekha) was conducted by Brahmin priests, (pre- 


sumably according to Vedic rites). Flood was, as it is even now, 
an annual feature in Cachar Valley and caused untold sufferings 
to the poor peasantry. Gopichandra introduced a festival, called 


Barak puja, for propitiating the mighty river and the Panchali 
flood. This increased his 


claims that since then there was no 
popularity. He also brought in additional families of Brahmins 


from Bengal and granted lands for their settlement. The raja 
maintained diplomatic relations with the neighbouring states, and 
his prowess caused anxiety to his neighbours. He conquered 
the land of the Kukis and appointed raja and mantri from their 
own folk. The Vaisya community of Cachar then maintained 
boat-bound trade with Bengal. Among the artisan castes Kumar, 
Kamar, Yogi, Sutradhar, etc., have found mention in the text. 
It also informs that there were large markets on the borders of 
the state which were visited by merchants from Burma and China, 
besides those from Bengal and the Firingis (Europeans). 
During the reign of Gopichandra, his son Harichandra was 
the Juvaraj and the commander-in-chief of the army, while his 
nephew Lakshmichandra was the aditya or the head of Dharmapur 
visaya (Central Cachar or Nowgong section). Meanwhile, Bhim 
Singha, the raja of Koch state in Cachar, grew old and his only 
daughter, Kanchani was married to Lakshmichandra.9 As a 
result, the two states merged. According to the historians of 
Cooch Behar this took place in 1745. This was also the year of 
Gopichandra's accession to the throne. Shortly after, Bhim 
Singha died and the capital of Cachar was shifted from Maibong 
f the Koch state). Gopichandra 


to Khaspur (the former seat of th 
was succeeded by his son, Harishchandra II (1757-72), but he 
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preferred the'life of a sannyasin (popularly known as Ваш raja) 
and abdicated in favour of his cousin, Laksmichandranarayana 
(1772-73). The latter, however died a year later without leaving 
an heir. So Krishnachandra (1773-1813), the minor son of 
Harishchandra, ascended the throne. He too died without any 
issue, and was succeeded by his brother Govindachandranarayana 
(1813-30) whose reign saw the end of the Dimasa rule in 
Cachar. He became unpopular by marrying the widow of his 
elder brother, which was permitted neither by Hindu nor by 
Dimasa custom. The 40 sengfongs turned hostile towards him, 
and Tularam established himself as the independent ruler of 
northern and central divisions of the state with British interven- 
tion. The fugitive princes of Manipur usurped the authority in 
Cachar and forced Govindachandra to take refuge in British 
Bengal. This was followed by the Burmese occupation of Cachar 
and the declaration of war against Burma by the British which 
resulted in the expulsion of the Burmese and the reinstatement 
of Govindachandra as the tributary ruler of Cachar, but he was 
assassinated in 1830. As he had no legal successor, the British 
annexed South Cachar in 1832. The latter also forced Tularam 
to surrender Central Cachar in 1834, and in 1854 North Cachar 
was also annexed by them when Tularam was pensioned off. 
The final phase of state formation was experienced in 
Khaspur and here two methods that worked most were Sanskriti- 
zation (Brahminical Hindu) of the Royal family and aristocracy 
and the largescale use and patronization of Bengali language and 
literature. With the shifting of the capital to Khaspur, the 
members of the royal family and aristocracy moved to the 
‘Cachar plains. They came to constitute а Hindu caste, called 
Barman, proclaimed by the Brahmins as Kshatriya and allowed 
to use the sacred thread.*? Some of the Bengali Brahmins served 
them as priests,** although they were looked down for this by the 
members of their own community.55 Along with the Hindu rites 
they also practised some of their traditional rites, including 
sacrifices for the health of the raja and the safety of the people. 
As Hunter puts it, 
These sacrifices were handed down from primitive times, 
and could only be performed by the descendants of the 
native Cachari priests. Among them was a human sacri- 
fice from the Raja, celebrated on certain occasions.8¢ 
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Harishchandra II constructed the раја 
Khaspur, and the temple of Ranachandi Ps = ges 3 
Krishnachandra married into the Vaisnavite royal famil S 
Manipur and under the latter’s influence embraced Nani 
He constructed a Vishnu mandir and Snan mandir in the capital. 
The rajas patronised all forms of Hindu worship—Sakta, Saiva 
and Vaisnava—and constructed large number of temples and 
tanks in the name of the Hindu deities. The Siva temple in 
Bhuban hill and Vishnu temple in Subang established during 
the Tripuri rule and the Kachakanti Kali in Udharband of the 
former Koch rajas were maintained in good condition. They 
also made large number of land grants for the maintenance of 
the temples and the Brahmins as hereditary sebayats some of 
which still survive in Cachar Valley. The palaces, called pat, 
Were constructed in various parts of the valley for the residential 
use of the royal family, and those like Rajar pat, Ranir pat, 
Harishchandrer pat, Krishnachandrer pat, Govindachandrer pat 
etc., one comes across even today. 

Krishnachandra and Govindachandra were staunch 
Vaisnava. Although they had been admitted to the Hindu fold 
they were not given a status in the caste Hindu sociey and the 
Brahmins and the other high castes (Kayastha particularly) 
would not take water from them. A metric saying®® popular in 
Cachar says that one day Krishnachandra invited the Majumdar 
of Bikrampur and asked him to choose between the sword and 
the glass of water that the raja had placed on a table. The 
Majumdar took the sword and said this weapon would help 
him protect his caste. The raja felt insulted and he invited an 
assembly of the Brahmins to suggest the way of getting a proper 
place in the Hindu society. As advised by the Brahmins, the 
raja performed the Hiranya-garva ceremony in 1790. Raja 
Krishnachandra, his brother Govindachandra and the members 
of the royal aristocracy entered the body of the gold-plated 
effigy of à cow and on emergence from it they were proclaimed 
to have taken rebirth as pure Hindu of the Kshatriya caste.9? 
On completion of the ceremony the Brahmins divided the gold 
plate among themselves. They were fed at the raja's cost. In 
the feast that followed Krishnachandra and Govindachandra 
served water to the Brahmins.” The local traditions suggest 
that many of the Dimasas got their admission to the caste Hindu 
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society through the corridor of the expensive ceremonies.?* 
It is, however, not known whether they got genuine 
Kshatriya status in the caste Hindu society. On the contrary, 
there are evidences that the Brahmins who accepted water from 
them were charged with degeneration and impurity and called 
‘Cachari Brahmin’ by the latecomer Brahmins and inter-marriage 
between the two sections of the Brahmins was discouraged.?? 

Along with Brahminical Hinduism the use of Bengali 
language served as an effective instrument in the process of state- 
building. The Dimasa rulers used Bengali in state affairs and 
patronized Bengali literature since the capital was in Maibong, 
but in Khaspur the use and the patronage became extensive. 
The members of the royal family and aristocracy and, as a matter 
of fact all those Barmans who settled in Cachar Valley had 
adopted Bengali language. The process of cultural and linguistic 
assimilation was rather fast in the reigns of the later rajas. This 
was important as the Cachar plains was a natural extension of 
Bengali plains and was inhabited by the Bengalis. The land 
grants appointment of officials, correspondence, statutes and 
ordinances, some of which have since been published,® were in 
Bengali. The penal code introduced by Govindachandra in 1817 
was in Bengali with parallel Sanskrit in Bengali character. The 
last two rajas of Cachar—Krishnachandra and Govindachandra— 
were known for their contribution to Bengali literature. Krishna- 
chandra's Rarililamrita and Vasanta-Vihar and Govindachandra's 
Govinda-Kirtan and Maharastsava-lilamrita are collections of 
their self-composed songs on Radha-Krishna cult. Govinda- 
chandra was proficient in Sanskrit as well. He himself taught 
Sanskrit to the son of a Brahmin of Kalain and conferred upon 
him the title of Vidyalankar.?5 The rajas also granted scholar- 
ships to the children of the Brahmins and Kayasthas of the state 
for education in Bengal?* They encouraged Brahmins in their 
literary persuits. Some of the Dimasa scholars like Maniram 
Barman, Anantaram Barman and Chandra Mohan Barman, 
also contributed to Bengali literature. The manuscripts in the 
collection of the Normal School Library, Silchar, and elsewhere, 
speak volumes about the standard of literary culture during that 
period.9* 

The extensive rituals, the patronage of temples, Brahmins 
and education, maintaining the large royal households and 
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running the administration involved expenditure which the 
rajas had to meet out of their collections. The sources of 
income included land revenue, taxation of mines and minerals, 
and the control exercized by the state on export and import®® 
and the duty levied on transit stations and markets and the 
collections on festive occasions. The rajas encouraged fresh 
immigration from Bengal and settlement of the peasant castes!0? 
for reclaiming fallow lands. It is possible that while the immi- 
gration of the Brahmins and the high castes was encouraged 
to enhance the status of the state and to man its administration, 
such encouragement to the peasants was for the purpose of 
multiplying revenue. For the payment of land revenue the 
members of the khel were individually and collectively res- 
ponsible. How desperate the rajas were to bring the land 
under tillage can be illustrated by the fact that in case a 
peasant failed to cultivate any portion of his holding, action 
was taken against such defaulters which involved fine and 
confinement.!°! At the time of Raja Krishnachandra land revenue 
was at the rate of 12 kahan per kulbah (Re. 1=five kahan) 2% 
Govindchandra raised it to Rs. 6. The rajas collected duty on 
forests, ferries and fisheries, cattle trade, salt wells, transit, 


etc. 
There was also a special tax, called bandhan which meant 


that during Durga puja and other festivals the heads of the 
villages or agricultural guilds were required to supply certain 
modities to the palace as demanded by the raja and as per 
on fixed date. These items included 
rice, milk, goat, fowl etc. The demands sometimes proved 
exhorbitant on the masses partially because the headmen 
always wanted to retain a portion for themselves. Those 
unable to contribute were subjected even to physical torture, 
to avoid which many used to flee to the jungles. Such 
tortures were reported more during the reign of Krishnachandra 
who undertook a number of expensive pilgrimages and had to 
maintain a large household which included his 13 wives.1% 
According to а modest estimate the revenue at the time of 
Krishnachandra amounted to Rs. 1 lakh annually. A very 
important portion of the revenue came from trade and transit 
duty. The state's trade with Bengal was extensive and on 
the matter of collection, the rajas had disputes with the col- 


13 


com 
quota fixed on the area 
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lectors of Sylhet in the early days of the East India Com- 
pany in Bengal and Krishnachandra had to complain to the 
Governor-General.!^? Manipur trade with Bengal also passed 
through Cachar, and the rajas introduced a levy at Jirghat 
where the merchandise from Manipur entered Сасһаг29 For 
the goods entering Bengal, the levying station was Sealtekh 
which was an important port on the Barak on the Cachar-Sylhet 
Ђогдег,198 

According to a tradition, a former raja of Cachar had 
artificially opened a river channel called katakhal which con- 
nected Dhaleswari river with Barak at Sealtekh.!^? Besides 
providing line of water communication for the boats for trade 
purposes this canal was also used for irrigation for the purpose 
of agriculture. The state had also the monopoly of trade in 
elephant tusk and ivory,? Govindachandra obtained the vir- 
tual monopoly of the entire volume of frontier trade as the 
state had suffered from loss of revenue due to internal 
rebellions!!! and the Manipur and the Burmese invasions when à 
large section of the peasantry was forced to migrate 10 
Bengal!!? The raja had to explore other means of revenue 
as well. One of these was the sale of titles like Choudhury, 
Majumdar, Laskar and Bhuiyan for money and the rates 
varied from Rs. 100 to 125.9? In his code introduced in 1817 
the raja prescribed fines for many offences which also con- 
tributed to his ігеаѕшу.21* The taxation was, indeed exhor- 
bitant since 1826 when Govindachandra was reinstated as 
‘the ruler of a protected state and was required to pay а tri- 
pute of Rs. 10,000 annually to the East India Company." The 
financial difficulties were also caused by the fact that the 
northern and central divisions of the state had seceded since 
1829116 under Tularam Senapati and the raja was deprived 
of the income from those агеаз.!17 Otherwise, the state expand- 
ed when the Koch state merged with it. Gopichandra had 
subjugated some Kuki areas and organized it into some divi- 
sions (khanda) each of which gave the raja one elephant 
annually as tribute. The rajas also exercized suzerainty 
over the Kacha Naga areas of Manipur through which cor- 
siderable trade occurred,!? and Krishnachandra had even 
annexed a portion of the Angami Naga territory.12° 

Krishnachandra and Govindachandra also gained unpopu- 
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e on many counts. The Dimasa rulers and the aristocracy 
ecame the champions of their new faith and were particular 
about rites and ceremonies. Krishnachandra and  Govinda- 
chandra performed expensive religious ceremonies. In the 
early days of the East India Company, with permission from 
the British government, they visited religious shrines like 
Nabadwipa, Benaras and Hardwar.?! For his pilgrimage in 
1786, Krishnachandra raised Rs. 80,000 as additional taxa- 
tion.122 He also borrowed money from the Governor-General 
with whom he had an audience in Calcutta. A record per- 
taining to the reign of Govindachandra shows that the statc 
made budgetary provision for the expenses in connection with 
various Hindu festivals throughout the Bengali calendar.1*4 
These soon proved to be dangerous for the state. The 
rajas could not attend to state matters with essential regu- 
larity and the unscrupulous nobles took advantage of the 

the Dimasas in the hills was 


situation. The reaction of 
quite sharp. The sengfongs complained about the violation of 


the customary laws and usages by Govindachandra, and Tula- 
ram took up the leadership of the discontented tribals in the 
hills.!29 

The transfor 
was not much felt by the 
tance of the Brahminica 


mation of the tutelary deity to Ranachandi 
Dimasas. But more and more accep- 
1 Hinduism and priestly order, and 
indeed а competition for it, soon clashed with their own 
institutions. Those in the hills, known as dan or parbatia 
were culturally less affected by the changes as they continued 
to practice their tribal rites in spite of the increasing influence 
of Hinduism on them. The conservative reaction to royal 
patronage to Brahminism was noticed even earlier. Harish- 
chandranarayanal ( 1720-28) who in his coronation coin 
described himself as the worshipper of Siva"? issued an 
inscription next year to profess his devotion to Ranachandi. 
(Sri-Sri Ranachandipad-arvinda-madhukarasya) -*" Lakshmi- 
chandranarayana (1772-73) who had constructed a number of 
temples, also in his coin claimed himself as ‘a bee to the 
honey of the lotus feet of Ranachandi.!?" Even Govindachandra 
in a coin professed his devotion to Ranachandi.?! This coin 
was struck in 1736 Saka (AD 1814) when the raja was already 
faced with problems with the sengfong for marrying Induprova, 
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the widow of his elder brother, which the sengfong declared as 
untenable in their system of gandabuh biah (Gandharva- 
Vivaha).18* These might be some of the attempts desperately 
resorted to by the rajas to pacify their tribal subjects. As the 
later events proved, they failed to contain the growing dissen- 
sions and consequent social tension. 

The reaction of the Muslim subjects was also sharp and 
under the leadership of a fakir a section of them took up arms 
and forced the raja to retire to the jungles for sometime.?* 
The songs composed by Krishnachandra and Govindachandra 
during their exile and addressed to Ranachandi are still cur- 
rent in Сасһаг.!8* The series of statutes introduced by 
Govindachandra!?5 which prescribed heavy physical torture 
and fines for crimes against the Brahmins and the high castes 
are indicative of the fact that the excesses committed by the 
members of these castes provoked retaliation on the part of 
the lower castes. These facts, coupled with Manipuri and 


Burmese invasions, besides British expansionism hastened the 
fall of the Dimasa state. 


STATE STRUCTURE 


In its most developed phase the Dimasa state was monarchy 
of the Indian pattern at the head of which was the raja as 
Supreme authority. He had a divine origin and destined to 
tule over the people as the ‘right hand’ of God. This myth of 
divine descent was carefully projected in all documents of the 
State whether in copperplate, in stone and rock inscriptions, ОГ 
in Bhutia Paper. The Hindu symbol and legends were used 
in such documents where the rajas claimed themselves 25 
Herambeswara or Herambadhiswara. Several Sri (sometimes 
108) were used before the name of the raja and suffixed by 
Maharajadhiraja, Rajendra, Nripakulacudamani, etc. They were 
also projected as all powerful (pracanda-pratapa) 28% The ulti- 
mate authority in the state was vested in the patra and bhandari. 
The Barbhandari held the position of the prime minister. The 
ministers were drawn from the tribal and the Bengali subjects. The 
raj darbar consisted of two wings—mel and ul meant for the 
subjects in the hills and the plains respectively where the 
representatives of the people decided important issues. Only 
on matters of common interest like deciding measures during 
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foreign invasions the two houses had common sitting. The raj- 
E MT Brahmin) was the chief interpreter of Hindu 
> azi (a Bengali Muslim) was the expert on the law 
of kuran. The rajpandit, however, had a permanent position 
in the court. He was the chief councillor to the raja and per- 
haps, in the court heirarchy, enjoyed the position next to the 
raja. For the administration of North Cachar Hills the raja 
appointed a governor called senapati who was assisted by a 
bhandari and both these officials could be appointed only from 
the Dimasa tribe. The head of the local administration in 
central Cachar was called aditya or sezwal. To these 
important positions, including that of the commander-in-chief 
of the army, the juvaraj (heir-apparent) and other members 
of the royal family were generally appointed. However, during 
the reign of Govindachandra one Krishnaram Aditya, a Ben- 
gali was the sezwal of Dharampur. Govindachandra also once 
appointed Gambhir Singh as the commander-in-chief!** (which 
proved dangerous as Gambhir Singh and his brother usurped 
the authority and forced the raja to take refuge in Bengal). 
The actual administration of the state was, however, run 
through autonomous local organizations, both in the hills 
and the plains. In the hills, the Dimasas maintained their 
tribal institutions. Govindachandra had created three divisions 
in the Kapili-Dhansiri-Dayuung valleys in northern and central 
Cachar, i.e., Dharampur, Davaka and Alanka or Aslau, each 
under a sezwal.?? Earlier Laksmichandra had conferred upon 
the important persons in North Cachar hills the title of 
Baruah perhaps in line with the Ahom state.!^? 
The raja also did not interfere in the affairs of the 


Bengali subjects in the Cachar plains where khel system— 
an institution. peculiar in Cachar—prevailed as an instrument 
of local administration. The system developed under a peculiar 
situation. The Barak Valley in the remote past was thinly 
populated due to its unhealthy climate, ravages of the river 
and the raids of the hill tribes from the neighbourhood. When 
the population pressure on the adjoining areas of Bengal 
mounted up the peasants' castes extended their settlement in 
that valley. The original settlers came in batches and reclaimed 
fallow lands. The area brought under use by them in groups 
came to be known as raj and its ownership was collectively 
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vested in the members. They used to select a headman, called 
mukhtar. When the valley passed under the Dimasa rulers of 
Maibong, the raja did not interfere in its administration and 
made the mukhtar responsible for the payment of revenue and 
civil-judicial administration. The raja also encouraged immigra- 
tion from Bengal in groups and allowed them to settle and 
bring fallow lands under tillage. In the process 10 such raj 
сате up and the Cachar Valley is even today known as Dash- 
гај. As the immigration continued the latecomers were asked 
to join in any of the raj. When the Raj grew in size and 
Population, each of them was divided into КҺе].141 

In the early British records these khels have been des- 
Cribed as agricultural guild, corporation or commonwealth’? 
—as the voluntary association was primarily for agriculture. A 
khel could also be set up for mining (salt-well) and fishing 
and elephant trapping, but they had to be affiliated to the 
Taj in which one was located. Each khel had a mukhtar and 
each raj a raj-mukhtar. Ultimately, the mukhtars of all the 


rajs constituted a league or union (Desh-raj), of which the 
Bikrampur was the 


bhuiyas were later ОП 
huiya, chota bhuiya and barlaskar. 
EXE according to the size, revenue and 

the khel. The titles in all cases subsequently 


ilgrimages, enjoyed the 
^ ound that the important 
People there had such titles as Choudhury, Majumdar, etc. On 
ROW confer such titles upon the important 
ate as this would enh its prestige. 

A i ance its p 
ius ES Shortly after, Govindachandra implemented the 
M à : He, however, conferred the titles only in return of 
ae p^ Еа A. number of the well-to-do people obtained 
MS Choudhury, Majumdar, Bhuiya and Laskar for 
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themselves and their descendants b ing 

and 25 respectively. Loe ws amni А 
A mukhtar in any case was an important official of the 

state. He was the collector of revenue and the civil and cri- 

minal judge. The obligation of the khel towards the state 

‘consisted in, firstly, the payment of the revenue, and 

secondly, the discharge of certain customary services. The 


latter included the supply of labour for the raja’s works, and 
esses.’1#4 The revenue to be 


of necessaries to him on his progr 
paid by an individual family was decided on the basis of the 
area of land under its use and tillage, but the revenue of the 
khel was fixed by the mukhtar. A sharer of the khel was res- 
ponsible not only to pay his own share of revenue but also 
collectively for others. In case an individual sharer became 
a defaulter, others were required to make good the arrear. 
So, also the khels were individually and collectively responsible 
for the total share of revenue of the гај. Theoretically, the 
state fixed the revenue to be paid by the raj, the raj-mukhtar 
for the constituent khels, and the khel-mukhtar for its sharers. 
The khel-mukhtar deposited his collection to the raj-mukhtar, 
f it towards his commission, and 


retaining, of course, а portion o 
the raj-mukhtar to the bhandari or revenue officer of the 


state after deduction of his share of the collection. In judicial 
matters, the mukhtar acted as the magistrate in respect of the 
khel and had the authority to order corporal punishment and 
fine. The death sentence could made by the raja only. In 
case of dispute between the members belonging to two or more 
khels, the raj-mukhtar was the appropriate authority and while 
the parties belong to different raj the raj-mukhtar of Bikram- 
pur would sit over the judgment with the help of his counter- 
parts from the concerned rajs. In all cases an appeal could 
be made to the raja who disposed of the matter with the help 
of the rajpandit in case of Hindu subjects and the Qazi in 
case of the Muslim subjects. As Hunter writes : 


The king retained his judicial prerogative in all heinous 
offences, such as murder ; and there seems to be some 
probability that the bara bandari (Cachari chief law- 
man), the raj pandit (Hindu spiritual guide to the king), 
and the bara mazumdar (principal union representa- 
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tive) sat as a sort of judicial committee to advise E 
Raja in capital cases where a Bengali was аи 
The fact that the Hindu civil code depended upon the 
Sastras, and the Musalman code on the Kuran, of both 
of which the Cachari Raja was equally ignorant, forced 
the immigrants to depend on some voluntary organisa- 
tion for Settling their internal disputes, and their head- 
men were thus entrusted with certain fiscal and mid 
Powers. These criminal Powers depended upon the 


heads, and not upon 


ers of khel, the matter 


was referred to the khel-mukhtar, who Probably took 


the advice of the elde 


` such decrees ; but the fiscal and 
criminal powers of t mukhtar gave him a large 


^ and, as a matter of fact, his 
decree was enforced by the imprisonment of any person 
who delayed to obey. In d 


ifficult or keenly contested 
cases, an appeal 9r reference could be made to the 
Raja. In such Cases the Sovereign consulted the raj- 
Pandit if the parties Were Hindus, and that officer repeat- 
ed the Sastras and laid Own the law. In Musalman 
cases the Raja Consulted with Whoever was the chief 
acknowledged exponent, for the time being, of the 
Kuran. Stories а urrent how, when a Hindu 
case сате up, the Raja asked his Pandit what the 
Sacred texts said. The 


Pandit declared them. The Raja 
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answered, ‘It is just, and made due obeisance to the 
pandit, gave him a present, and decided the саѕе.145 


An interesting aspect of these khels was their secular 
attitude in voluntary associations. As Hunter observed, ‘By 
the development of this system, the Bengalis practically obtained 
a constitution, which in quiet times was sufficient to preserve 
them from all interference on the part of the royal officers.!19 
About the nature of the association, he said: 


Just as in Hindu communities the village forms the 
basis of the agricultural commonwealth, which is bound 
together, theoretically or practically, by ties of 
kindred and caste, so the khel formed the unit of the 
munity of Cachar, but its members 


agricultural com 
ties of kindred, caste, 


were not connected by any 
nationality, or creed. From the first, Musalmans and 
. Hindus are found side by side in the same khel; and 
now that this principle of voluntary association has ex- 
tended to other enterprises, no bar of race or creed 
is opposed to the admission of any part of the popula- 
tion. Thus there are instances of associations for leasing 
fisheries or catching elephants, which include not only 
Bengalis of every caste and creed, but Kukis, Nagas, 


and even Europeans.'* 


The land outside these khels was considered khas or that 
belonged to the raja. These included also the debottar and 
brahmottar grants. There are some debottar khels the income 
of which was appropriated to the meet the expenditure of the 
important temples—income of Paikan towards Ranachandi, 
Vishnugarh towards Lakshmi-Narayan, Vising towards Shyama 
Kali and so on. There are also some Lakhiraj khels for the 
maintenance of the members of the royal family and the minis- 
ters. Бог example, Khelma for the raja, Mahadevi for the 
queen, Deka Jurai for the heir-apparent, Sang Jurai for the 
princes, Patrawala for the ministers, etc.48 Even in these days 
one comes across areas like Rajar-mar-khel. 

In addition to the members of the court and the heads 
of khel and sengfong the state had very few officials. The 
Chandy Paltan was the regular wing of the army under a 
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senapati. The main body of the soldiers however came as ше 
contribution of raja as per quota fixed from time to time. 

Тћеу also maintained forts along the frontiers at strategic points. 
It is however evident that during the recorded period of history 
of the state, the army organization was never satisfactory. The 
weakness became crystal clear when the state had to face the 
rebellion of Tularam and the Burmese and the Manipuri inva- 
Sions. Krishnachandra and Govindachandra had to ask the 
British government from time to time to help with certain 
number of soldiers.15° The raja, however, maintained a regular 
palace guard, so also for the members of the royal family and 
the ministers.151 There are mentions of paik and prahari in 
the chronicle? and in the local usage current till today. The 
policing was done through the dakuahs who were maintained 


by the Raja and remunerated by assignment of land. They were 
placed under the choudhury of the raj or pargana and were 
employed by them, 


besides police, in revenue and miscellaneous 
duties. The word dakuah 


of r 
Size, 


i Me ld retain the excess collection for himself.1°° 
‚а Kirtichandra had appointed a uzir for the general 
administration of С 


achar Valley. Govindachandra divided it 
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NE perpe sed apd oe 
> > ppointed one uzir 
each for all the divisions. Krishnachandra had appointed 
some Brahmins as deshamukhya for the judicial administration 
in selected агеаѕ.158 These days there are almost in each par- 
gana in Cachar some indigenous Bengali Brahmin families whose 
hereditary title is Deshamukhya. Krishnachandra and Govinda- 
chandra also appointed some daloi to look after the internal 
defence of the state.15® The institution of these offices resulted 
in the erosion of the authority of the hitherto autonomous 


khels. 


Besides the heads of the khels and the state officials, the 


individuals also came into prominence in some cases. The 12 
families of the Brahmins who came down to the plains from 
Maibong with the transfer of the capital, settled in different 

ame to be known as aditya and the 


parts of Cachar. They с 
heads of the original 12 families were collectively known as 


dwadash-aditya. The traditions suggest that in all important 
matters the rajas consulted these adityas.2° An important sec- 
tion of the earlier Bengali population in the valley belonged 
to the Nath (yogi) community. Their number was also con- 
siderable, next perhaps only to the Patni. They settled in several 
groups. Each group or village constituted a Khanda-samaj under 
а murabbi, and а number of them constituted the Panch-samaj, 
while à number of the latter constituted the Baro-samaj. 
The Nath community in Cachar was divided into three such 
baro-samaj. In course of time, 16 of the murabbis (possibly 
one each from à panch-samaj) emerged as the social leader 
of the community. On their request, the raja nominated these 

s the only instance of representa- 


16 to the ul. This was perhap: 
:< of community. However, these 16 


in the state, 


titles. The mem 
used to honour the heads of these families with pan (betelnut 


and leaf) and pan (coin), and through them the control of the 
raja extended over the whole community." 

The process of social stratification was also noticed among 
the Dehan or Koch who constituted for sometime the ruling 
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race in Cachar Valley till succeeded by the Poe ne 
head of the Dehan society was called senapati, an bius 
munity had 18 branches on the basis of hereditary m i 
Besides the royal, minister and army, there were the I 
(spiritual guide), Deuri (temple-assistant), Purkait Cwriter), 
р (flute-man) Kumarlaskar (manufacturer Or arms), 
eae (goldsmith), Bharipatra (silver trader).162 During 
Sere : ilgrimages, Krishnachandra brought in a few 
Mor a the valley of the river Sitala (Sitalaksha) 
£m did them as devagrihi (temple assistant) since they 
were considered to be pure race and did such work earlier. 
From Sitala/Sitla they сате to be known as Hidla after 
Cachar Bengali fashion of aspirating. They were perhaps ori- 


ginally of non-Bengali origin, but gradually got totally assimi- 
lated in the Bengali society. 


In course of time, their population 
also increased and the different families came to be known as 
Daloi,  Bardaloi, 


Panji-katir, Majumdar, Deuri, 
Sarlaskar, Barbhuiya, Kabibhuiya, etc,103 


moner could not also use khesh 
and white umbrel] 


ugitive prince of Manipur, entered 
on Govindachandra’s order the watch- 
When Marjit learnt the reason for the 


On the other hand, since 


then ruthlessly enforced 
mS On others. М, 


any stories about this are still 
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current. Once a farmer was passing through i ith hi 
newly married wife who had used a војна Реља m * 
The information at once reached the Choudhury of the BER 
who immediately sent his guards and ring removed. When dere 
one from a lower caste wore shoes, he was publicly paraded 
with a garland of shoes round his neck. In case of unauthorized 
horse-riding, the rider was forced to ride the horse facing the 
кај 168 The Choudhuries and other title-holders commanded 
tremendous local influence. Both in the hills and in the plains 
there emerged a powerful nobility who looked after themselves 


and the interest of the raja. 


ABSTRACT 
The transformation 
indigenous tribal form 


of the Dimasa political system from its 
ation to a monarchical state was reached 
mainly through syncretic adoption of the symbols of Hinduism 
by bringing the tribes within the Hindu-based civilization of 
Aryan India generated through Bengal plains. The Brahminical 
myths gave the ruling tribal clan a divine descent which added 
status and respectibility to the leadership of the tribal pattern 
and strengthened its base to integrate not only the cognate 
clans and bordering tribes but also the culturally and techno- 
logically more advanced Bengalis, universalizing, in the pro- 
cess, their ‘Kachai-Kati’ cult through the Sakta cult of the 
Hindus and offering, in return, the Brahmins settled in and 
around the capital a dominant position in regulating the state 
affairs by manupulating the court politics. 
The process of state formation reached its crucial stage 
in Maibong at а time when similar development occurred in 
ern region. The Dimasas had passed 
i building earlier in the 
and archaeological evidence testify to the 
here considerable Bengal 
jnfluence has been noticed. The emergent leadership was legiti- 
matized through the Brahmins and its authority was further 
strengthened through War when the masses looked upon the 


raja 25 their protector. 
ers resorted. to both shifting and 


The erstwhile valley dwell 
terrace cultivation. The control retained over the Kapili-Dayung- 
Dhansiri valleys in spite of g prolonged Ahom pressure in 


through initial ехр 


Brahmaputra Valley c 
formative experiences at Dimapur У 
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the west. The integration of the fertile Cachar plains in 
the south strengthened the economic base, and the state gra- 
dually attained absolute control over the forest and mineral 
resources and the brisk trade that passed through the tract. 
A firm and systematic control was maintained over the instru- 
ments of power through formal organization of military and 
administrative units. 

The use of Bengali language in administration and the 
patronage extended to the Bengali literature served as an effec- 
tive instrument in consolidating control over the more populous 
and revenue Paying section of the state's population. The 
Kshatriya status gained in the caste Hindu society by the ruling 
clan and the tribal aristocracy was further legitimatized by the 
adoption of this language. 

The state also Provided elaborate institutional arrange- 
ments for the preservation of the tribal identities in a multi- 


racial and multi-cultural population structure within the state and 
at the same time, took 


Subjects from interf 


- By his original tribal 
-Bengali identity, the reigning 
between the constrasts in the 
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STATE FORMATION AMONG THE 
MEITEI OF MANIPUR’ 


R. K. Saha 


The state of Manipur covers an area of 22,356 sq. km of 
which one-tenth (about 1,843 sq. km) is the central valley 
and the rest hilly areas surrounded the valley. There are 29 
tribes belonging either to Naga ог Kuki stock living on the 
hills surrounded the valley whereas in the valley there are 
only Six ethnic groups—the Meitei, Loi/Chakpa, Yaithibi, 
Brahmin, Bishnupriya and the Pangan (i.e. Muslim). 

Of the six ethnic groups the Meitei, Loi/Chakpa and the 
Yaithibi claim to be of endogenous origin and the Brahmin, 
Bishnupriya and Pangan are of exogenous origin. The distribu- 
tion of these ethnic groups shows that the Meitei and the Brah- 
min belonging to the high status groups occupy the northern 
fertile plain, the most fertile area ; the Bishnupriya the 
marshy lowland, the less fertile area; and the Loi/Chakpa 
and Yaithibi the peripheral zone; the least fertile area. The 


Pangan do not follow this particular pattern of distribution. 
]turists they resi 


As expert agricu de along the banks of the 


rivers. 
In this pattern of settlement the ethnic groups are 50 
widely distributed that they have little scope of direct inter- 
action amongst themselves at the local level. Each group, how- 
f the other ethnic groups at the greater valley 
level. During the rule of the Meitei king all the above ethnic 
groups became structurally interrelated through the institution 
of kingship. They were structurally well-connected placing the 
king at the pivotal position in the structure. The structural posi- 
tion of all the groups was fixed in the process of state forma- 
tion and they were also assigned functional roles in the pro- 
cess of organization and reorganization of the state. 

In this article I would like to present the process of 


formation of the state from a tribal base. How the institution of 
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kingship was established, how it was organized and reorga- 
nized at different phases to emerge as fullfledged state would 
be critically examined. 

There is no well-established historical record on this 
process of state formation. In the absence of such historical 
data we are to depend on various remnants of the process 
of socio-political formations such as structure of the society, 
the distribution of the ethnic groups in different ecological 
zones, the patterns of organization of the village, the festivals 
at the village level, the palace, the state deity and the Pandit 
Loisang (that is the supreme court of the litterati). Besides, 
the notions of the people towards history and the oral 
statements have been taken into account. Although there are 
chances of distortion of facts in these oral statements, the 
Statements taken from the same informant at different times 
when compared with such statements of different informants, 
elites, and Pundits provide a core of shared contents. These 
core-contents of state traditions when compared: with the re- 
mnants of contemporary social and cultural Structure provide 
further clues to the understanding of the social historical pro- 
cess of state formation from a dominant clan base. The state 
chronicles, the Puiyas (old manuscripts) possessed by the 
pandits and interpreted by them cannot be blindly taken as 
a source of facts. But when compared with other resources of 
data on the remnants of social structures, social demography 


and rituals, they do provide valuable insights into the process 
of evolution of Meitei polity. 


LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Although there are 29 distinct tribal groups on the hills, the 
density of population is very low (about 48 per sq. km) where- 
as the density of population in the valley is comparatively very 
high (about 380 per Sq. km). The difference of population 
Pressure on land can be explained by the sustenance capacity of 
the land in different categories of terrains. The valley land is 
01070 fertile than the hill land. On the hills, people depend 
9n horticulture, shifting cultivation and terrace cultivation om 
small quantities of land in comparison to the valley where 


Plough cultivation, both d а 5 i ddy, is 
practised. Ty and wet variety of paddy, 
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In the valley itself there are different ecological conditions 
The Imphal, Iril and Thoubal rivers rise from the hills in the 
north and flow down to the south. The Nambol and the Nam- 
bul rise from the west and northwest and falls into the Logtak 
Lake, the biggest lake in the valley situated in the southern 
or lower part of the valley. The Kartak joins Imphal-Iril- 
Thoubal to form one river called Imphal or turel achouba 
(the big river) and flows past Shugnu to Chindwin. In the 
rainy season the water that all these rivers carry irrigate the 
land situated in the northern part of the valley and make it 
the most fertile area. Water gets accumulated in the lake areas 
in the southern part of the valley and form marshy low land 
which are often inundated by flood water. The average produc- 


tion of these lands is less than that of the northern fertile 


plain. 
In Manipur valley the villages are usually inhabited by 


a single ethnic group. It is only the Brahmin who have no 
separate village of their own. Normally there is one Brahmin 
family in a small Meitei village and more than one Brahmin 
family are found in big Bishnupriya villages. If we consider 
the average village population in the valley we find that the 
average population of Loi/Chakpa or Bishnupriya villages is 
higher than that of the Meitei villages. (Table I). This can 
be attributed to the limited number of Bishnupriya and Loi/ 
Chakpa villages. My observation is that the Bishnupriya and 
the Loi/Chakpa established new villages only recently. As a 
result the growth of population had to be accommodated 
in the same old villages. The average village population of the 
Yaithibi is, however, the lowest because their total population 

ley is also very low. It is under- 


as an ethnic group in the val 
stood from the oral statements of various categories of infor- 


mants that as the king belonged to the Meitei he allowed the 
Meitei to establish new villages whereas he did not extend this 
help to the Loi/Chakpa, Bishnupriya and the Yaithibi so long 
wer. The king also did not allow the Pangans 


the king was in pov 
to establish new villages. Their growth of population was also 
adjusted in the same old villages on the banks of rivers. 


The ethnic layout of the villages in the valley shows that 
the Loi/Chakpa and the Yaithibi villages are at the periphery 
of the valley. They occupy mostly chinglou and angonfoulou 
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type of land (hilly areas) and a few patlou (low land mostly 
Situated beside lakes) wherever available. Most of the land 
that they possess are less fertile in comparison to the other 
types of land available in the valley. As patlou is very often 
inundated by flood water and the production of chinglou and 
angonfoulou is poor the people who live in these areas do not 
entirely depend on agriculture but pursue other occupations 
based on the available natural resources. Thus we find that the 
Yaithibi works as palanquin bearer, produce pineapple on the 
hill slopes and rear fowl, goats, etc. Similarly the Loi/Chakpa 
practice liquor distillation, swine-rearing, poultry farming, pot- 
making and produce charcoal. The Bishnupriya and the low 
status Meitei villages are situated in marshy lowland, taothabilou 
and patlou, beside Lakes. These are less fertile land and more- 


TABLE I 


Average Village Population* 


Ethnic No. of villages Total Average 
Group considered population population 
Meitei 4 1,540 385 
Bishnupriya 7 20,392 2,913 
Loi/Chakpa 6 6,396 1,066 
Yaithibi 2 488 244 


Note: *Data based on 1961 census 
The selection of villages was made as follows: Only four 
Meitei villages which were visited by the author are con- 
sidered. 
Though the Bishnupriya live in eight villages, one is a new 
settlement and as such has not appeared in 1961 census. 
Though the Loi/Chakpa live in eight villages two of their 
Settlements are not completely Loi/Chakpa settlements but 
Composite market areas. So these two settlements are not 
considered here. 
The Yaithibi live in two villages. A few of them are living 
in another area which has not been considered here, because 
their number is very small. à 
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over these areas are often inundated by flood water. So the 
Bishnupriya, and the low-status Meitei villagers not only 
depend on agriculture but also on other occupations. For ex- 
ample, the inhabitants of Ithing and Thanga fish in the Logtak 
Lake, of Ngaikhong Khunou make loo (fishing basket) and of 
Toubul weave laa and inn (fishing nets). About a century 
ago when raw material were available the people of Ningel 
village wére involved in salt-making, at Shugnu they prepared 
lime, and at Kakching they collected iron from the ironore dust 
in the riverbed. The people of Palel used to make plough 
shares. Some villages performed police duties for the king. 
The Pangan who occupy the river banks grow vegetables. The 
high-status Meitei villages situated in the northern fertile plain 
mostly occupy fourellou (the most fertile land) and they 
wholly depend on agriculture. 

The history of the above mentioned eco-ethnic pattern of 
settlements can broadly be reconstructed on the basis of colla- 
tion of oral statements, stories, narrations, and traditional 
records. All these sources of data agree on some points. It is 
agreed by all that once the Loi/Chakpa were powerful and 
defeated all the other groups and occupied the most fertile land 
and established their rule. But later on the Meitei (the then Mei- 
tei clan, ће, Ningthouja clan)? became the most powerful 
group and defeated the Loi/Chakpa and drove them away to 
the foothill areas. Being defeated the Loi/Chakpa had no other 
way then to settle in their unfertile villages in the foothill areas. 
It is agreed by all that the Yaithibi are the outcastes. Some 
Meitei who became degraded as Yaithibi (yai=luck, thiba— 
bad) were punished on the basis of allegations of criminal breach 
of custom. ЈЕ is stated that they either married their near rela- 
tives of the most forbidden category or they had illicit relations 
with the queens. It is stated that the Bishnupriya were brought 
by the Meitei king and they were allotted their settlement areas. 
People undergoing punishment for crimes, those who were 
captured in war and others whom the king did not like for 
various reasons Were all forced to settle in marshy lowland 
and were forced to accept occupations such as salt-making, 
lime-making, and collection of iron from ironore dust, which 
the high status Meitei did not like to perform. The Kukis who 
came down to the valley were allowed to settle in villages 
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known as "sepoy villages" as the police force of the - 
The people coming from the east and west (nangpokharam 
nongchupharam) were also settled in this region with 
Permission of the king. The people who were subdued by EM 
king were also forced to settle in this region. АП these people 
are considered as low-status Meitei. The Pangan were prisoners 
of war. As they taught the Meitei the method of paddy tran- 
splantation they were allowed by the king to settle on the 
banks of the rivers so that they would produce vegetables. The 
king being a Meitei Permitted his own people, to settle in the 
most fertile areas. 

With the abolition of kingship land is, at present, the 
The head of the family or sometimes 
(a social unit of three generations) is 
- The study of the ancestral worship 


SEGMENTARY STRUCTURE 


The Meitei Societ 


y today has seven 
as yek-salai, ie. 


patrilineal divisions known 
»xel 


ап. These seven clans are: Ningthouja, 
Angom, Luwang, Khuman, Khaba-Nganba, Chenglei, and Moi- 
Tang. The yek-salas ате again divided into many yumnaks, 
le, maximal lineages. There are as many as 116 yumnaks 


under Ningthouja, 52 under Angom, 100 under Khuman, 46 
under Luwang, 


55 under Moirang, 20 under Khaba-Nganba 
and 44 under Chenglei.5 The Yumnak is further divided into 
sageis, i.e., major lineage. Each sagai is composed of a number 
of chagoks comprising three generations. A chagok is composed 
of families, This Meitei Segmentary system has a time 
Perspective, ТЕ is the Structural relationship between the last 
living person in the line of descent and the first person in the 
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ascending line. This structural relationship has been described 
in this paper as structural distance.” 


7 РА Ме“ 
/ Т S 
2 А / sAGEI З x \ 


Figure 1: Genealogical Distance 


Figure 1 gives a clear exposition of the segmentary struc- 
ture in depth of time. The base line represents the living agnates 
and the dotted lines represents the dead agnates. Every triangle 
represents the unitary agnates, namely, the sagei (major 
lineage), the yumnak (maximal lineage) and yek-salei (clan). 
The depth of time is calculated from the base line up to the 
apex in a line of descent within the structural relationship. The 
time depth is greater in case of clan than in case of maximal 


lineage and so on. 
The principle of structural distance has also been utilized 


by the society in a different way. It is believed by each and 
everyone that the universe including the Meitei, Loi/Chakpa and 
the Yaithibi yek-salei was created by the first father, 
Sidabamapu, i.e, father who does not die (mapu=father, 
sidaba=one who does not die). God Pakhangba, the son of 
Sidabamapu was the first ruler of Manipur. It is believed that 
all the rulers are the descendants of the god king Pakhangba. 
So the pandits explain that the time depth of the king's line is 
the greatest of all. As the royal lineages are formed by the 
near relatives of the ruler the ascending point of the royal 
lineages are considered very close to the king's line. In this 
way the pandits calculate the ascending point of a group of 
lineages. Critical events are considered most significant in this 
system of grouping of lineages in terms of a particular structural 
time depth. The events of royal connection is significant in 
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Point for the Social formation of a lineages and, thereby, the 
ascending points of the lineages. The calculation of structural 
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Figure 2: Structura] Distance 
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records of the pandits indicate that this was not the situation 
previously. The ancestor worship (apokpa khurumjaba) is done 
at a particular time, day and month. Water has to be brought 
from the place of origin of the clan for this worship. This 
indicates that the ancestor of a clan is believed to have 
originated at a particular time, day, month and place. The 
pandits explain that originally the members of a clan inhabited 
in its place of origin. In this way a single village was originated 
by the members of a single clan only. As the clan is an exoga- 
mous unit each of these social groups had to look for marria- 
geable girls from groups other than their own. But this was not 
an easy task. Fights used to break out between two groups in 
the matter of marriage by elopement. There is the mention of 
such fights between two groups in the Meitei chronicle, 
Cheitharol Kumbaba.5 J. Singh also mentions that the 
Ningthouja clan (the then Meitei clan) and the Moirang clan 
fought with each other when Thangbi Lanthaba, the Meitei 
chief asked for the hands of Yairen Tompokpi, daughter of the 
Moirang chief, Chingkhum Teleiba.® Even at present we come 
across the practice of such fights among the relatives of the 
bride and groom in case of forced elopement. 

Before the rise of kingship there was no regular military 
bodied persons between the age of 16 
and 60 years acted as soldiers./ The pandits say that this was 
the rule framed during the period of chieftaincy, when the clan 
chiefs ruled over their clan members, to organize inter- 
clan fights for getting girls in marriage. During wars all the 
ablebodied persons could do no other work except fight. So 
they felt the need for accumulating food. Thus arose the need 
and desire for grabbing more land under the control of the 
different clan chiefs. This became a source for fight amongst 
different clan members. Every clan chief wanted to become 
more and more powerful both in military vigour and in economy 
because he felt that the militia would not fight if they were 
not economically on a sound portions. In this process of accum- 
mulation of power the Ningthouja clan became the most 
powerful group. The Meitei are said to have fought many battles 
with the other clans over the centuries till they established their 
sovereignty over the other clans and they merged into the 
Meitei ethnic category. According to traditional chronicles the 


organization and all able 
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Meitei defeated the Luwang and the Chenglei and Khaba- 
Nganba before the 6th century AD. They fought with the 
Angom in the 6th and 7th centuries, with the Moirang in the 
8th century, with the Khuman in 12th and 13th centuries. 


They fought with the Moirang several times during the 13th, 


ПИЕ 11 
taincy to be merged with the Менеј as late as 18th century. 
Ultimately the Meitei won over all the other groups and estab- 
lished the Superstructure of Power, the Meitei state. The ruler 


. iterati rationalize the supremacy 
of the Meitei by ini . 
in the genealogical frame, 


It should be Pointed out that there is an authority struc- 
ture in the Segmentary System itself. Тће Seniormost man in 
any unit in terms of Position in the Senealogical table is the 
chief of that unit, It $ à hereditary post and follows the law 
of Primogeniture, Thus we find Piba is the chief of sagei, Pibren 
Bthou is the chief of yek-salai. 
has only ritual functions, such 
t ate the apokpa khurunjaba and a marriage 
15 only recognized when Piba accepts the food offered for the 


P Pibaren performs the saren 


he Seniormost man in the th 
ative contro] Over the chagok 


members, Similarly, the pandits 
Say that Previously the chiefs of various Segmentary units 
mentioned above had clearly defined authoritative control in 
their respective 


Positions as g 
Over the members of Tespective unit 


the genealogy retained by th 


D Ay om 
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Ningthouja clan came to this earth earlier than the ancestors 
of other lineages. This traditionally believed social incident 
gave him the seniormost position which all the other lineage 
members were obliged to recognize. He could organize all the 
members within the clan to which he himself belonged through 
the Pibaren and Piba. By virtue of social position Piba had 
control over economic aspects of the sagei members and he 
had some amount of judicial power. However, Pibaren had 
more judicial authority than Piba and he used to contact people 


through Piba. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Though the superstructure of Meitei state in the form of a 

fullfledged state was formed in the 18th century when all the 

clans had grouped together and kingship as an independent 

political order was finally abolished in 1891, there is no proper 
evolution and nature of political struc- 


historical data on the 

тела Hodson has presented a description of the political orga- 
nization which is more or less similar to the description narrated 
by the pandits from their puiya and the records available in 


the риѓуа, namely, sangpanbagi mashin, famban and mashin 
hayba.?* These data, however, lack systematic quantitative 
information. They do not say how many departments were 
there in the palace and how many offices were there in a 
department and so on. It is also not fully clear how all these 
departments were coordinated. Nevertheless there is enough 
evidence to indicate that the whole structure of kingship was 
systematic and entailed many detailed elements. There were 
many departments. each of which supervised on a specific job. 
And there were many offices under one department each of 
whom was vested with specific responsibility. The head of office 
was known as hanjaba or hanba and his deputy was known as 
hidang. For example potsangba hanjaba is head storekeeper 
and potsangba hidang is assistant storekeeper. All offices were 
in the palace. They looked after the personal comfort of the 
raja and his family members, supply of material needs, main- 
tenance of movable and immovable property, performance of 
religious and other festivals, supervision of land and production, 
maintenance of law and order and warfare. Table 2 gives a 
few examples of the offices under the raja. 
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TABLE 2 


Ningthousenba  yairiksan g 


Bodyguards of the king. 


Feida loisang 


Hidakphu  fanba ningthourei 


Leima senba 
Potsangba sanglen 
Dolaipuba loisang 
Potsangba 
Thumjaorungba 


Thangjapanaba 
Paijasaba 


Konsang 
Sangoisang 
Furungba 
Hidaksungba 
Sinnai 

Leikei запрзагој 
Samusang 
Sagolsung 

Selung purel 
Tengkhal 


Maiba sanglen 


Arangba 


Office to contact the king at night 
when he is with his family members. 


Office to keep contact with the sons 
of the king. 


Office of Personal assistants of the 
princess. 


Office to arrange different necessary 
articles during any contingent occasion. 


Office to arrange dolai, that is a sort 
of palanquin. 


Office to dye clothes and to supply 
dress, 


Office to deal with salt and other 
alkali. , 

Office to deal with iron implements. 
Office 
wood. 


Office 


to deal with things made of 


to supply brass pots. 

Office to Supply milk, 

Office to Supply earthen pots. 

Office to Supply firewood. 

Office to Supply baskets. 

Office to construct roads, bridges, etc. 
Office of the overseers of elephants. 
Office of the Overseers of horses. 
Overseer of cows. 


Gardener’s office, 


Office of the literati and local priests 
and priestess, 


Office for arranging and preparing arti- 
cles of Worship. 
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Kangla Office to arrange rice during Лао- 
chongba, that is a ceremony performed 
by the hill tribals in the palace. 


Office to deal with paddy fields. 


Lourungba 
Fourungba Ofüce to deal with paddy. 
Lalmee Office of the sepoys. 


Pakhang lakpa Attendants of the youths. 


Office to teach respectful language, 


Haomacha loisang 
respectful behaviours, etiquette etc. 


Office to maintain the time, calendar 


Teleiba loisang 
and so on. 


Amotpa Physicians’ office. 


During the period of Gareeb Nawaz (1709-48) the fol- 
lowing posts were introduced : jubaraj (crown prince) ; 
mantri (minister) ; senapati (commander-in-chief of the war- 
riors) ; and kotwal (head of police). 

Those who used to arrange different articles on different 
were known as khanba and those who were given a 
particular job to perform were known as chingba. For example 
khudong khanba served by arranging ubble-bubble and 
Lalup Chingba were given the duty of attending the lalup kabas 
that is those who give free service to the king for 10 days in 


every 40 days. 
У offices termed lakpa, that is, communi- 


There were some | 
cation agents. For example, the communication agents for the 
villages were known as khunthong-lakpa, for the local areas 


leikei lakpa, for various states outside Manipur was known as 
lamlai lakpa. Such officials for the panas! were known as 
pana lakpa and for servants and different offices were naishu 


lakpa. 
Gambhir Singh (1825-34) there was no fixed 


Before | : 
regiments under the king. Excepting king's family and 


occasions 


military : 
the officials all able bodied common men were treated as lal- 
mee, i6 soldiers. Outside the war period their duty was civil. 


h introduced organized military regiments (tulis). 
major tulis and some other minor tulis. Each 
d of different companies. In a company 


Gambhir Sing 
There were eight 
tuli was compose 


15 
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there were one subadar, one jamadar, one agari holder, one 
ildar and ammandar.!^ 
p ^t the land belonged to the raja and phunam selengba 
(superintendent) of all matters connected with land. As зна 
cultivation one-third of the total land was under the direc 
control of the king. More than a third was in the зар 
of the ruling family, brahmins and sepoys. The rest of the 
land were in the hands of the headman, officials and so on: 
The king used to give grants of land to officials and favourites 
Sometimes only during their life time or for a specified ie. 
Sometimes permanently. The headman was merely an kt 
the raja. He had no right on the land. The land under the 
direct control of the king was cultivated by the lalup ЈЕ 
In place of the lalup service given to the raja they were entitle 


to cultivate one pari (2.5 acres) for their support subject to the 
payment of tax in kind.!7 


Tax varied from two baskets to 13 baskets per pari of 


land. Two baskets of Paddy were realized from the favourites 
only and for others the tax would be set to an average of 
12 baskets yearly. This amount was exceeded in emergen- 
cies such as war, and was applied to lands cultivated for the 
raja or also those held by farmers Subject to lalup. The rela- 
tives of the raja, brahmin, and Sepoys paid no rent on a fixed 
proportion of land cultivated in each case. But they had to 


Pay tax in kind on any increase of land cultivated beyond ше 
fixed proportion апа in emergency this tax was as high a$ 
24 baskets.1$ 

Traditional 
traced b 
as old а 
the for 
is no 


Political system of the Meitei clan has been 
Y various scholars (J. Singh 1965; Roy 1973) to be 
5 the Ist century AD when the centralized authority in 
m of kingship had not been established. Though 
Proper record on the political organization of this perior 
of chieftaincy an approximate picture can be traced throug 
the study of the religious festivals and by comparing the үл 
With the versions of the Pandits and the universally share 
notions of the people towards history. } 
Meitei Laiharaoba is а village festival in which the village 


gods and goddesses collectively called umanglai are woes 
Tn this festival certain respectable seats are reserved for tra 
tional village level Officials. 


Moirang is the original place of 
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the Moirang clan where the chief (ningthou) ruled before the 
existence of Manipur king. ЈЕ has already been said that 
Moirang ningthou was the last to be subdued by the Meitei 
king. Though the Moirang clan has been included into the 
Meitei pana-system the Moirang ningthou, including others, were 
left to settle at Moirang as low status Meitei. So the political 
organization of the Moirang chieftaincy was not disturbed at 
that time. Though it has long been defunct now the remnants 
can be traced through the study of the seats reserved in the 
Laiharaoba festival Scanning of the respectable seats reserved 
for the various offices during Laiharaoba festival gives us an 
idea that there were 64 posts. The most respectable seat is 
still offered to the Moirang ningthou. Some of the offices are 


given in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 

Moirang ningthou Moirang chief. 

Leikei lakpa Representatives of the leikei, ie., local 
areas. 

Keirungba Overseer of the grannery of the 


ningthou. 


Maiba sanglakpa, Office of the local priests and priestesses. 


Maiba hidang, 


Maiba hanba 
Penakhongba hanba, 
Penakhongba hidang 


Pakhang lakpa 
Lalup chingba 


Musician's office. 


Overseer of the youths. 
Office to look after the lalupkabas. 


If we look into the Meitei village organization we find 
that after the establishment of kingship the whole political 
organization became centralized and the tradition village level 
political organization became defunct. Only a village headman 
(hanjaba) and his assistance (hidang) were there in every 
village as mere representatives of the king. Some villagers now 
can only name one or two posts of the earlier village organiza- 
tion such as pakhanglakpa and паћајакра. 

As the loi/chakpa were driven to the foothill areas their 


internal village organization had not been much disturbed. 
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Though at present it is almost defunct the pattern can be ere 
through the fam, that 15, seats arranged in Laiharaoba fes * š 
Here also, the head of the office is the communication agent or 
the village, that is, khullakpa (Клип or khul=village, Ре 
Communication agent) and his deputy was luplakpa. A few 
the other posts are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Khunjaba Messenger. 
Yupanba Overseer of wine. 
Nahalakpa 


Overseer of children. 
Teloi hanjaba 


Maintenance of calendar. 
Teloi hidang 


Hijang lakpa 


Overseer of boats. 
Loumilakpa 


Loumihidang Overseer of lang, 
Office of the Maiba, M. 


aibi and 
Priests, priestesses and 


Pena Khongba, that is, the local: 
musicians, 


i - г; 35 : 7 
king by performing non-laborious Prestigious services. d 
privileges. For example, some officers we 


OWn as Pothang ; while on fi 
to carry their luggage 
were not included w 
degraded, became th 


our they forced the villagers 
5 free of cost. The rest of the Meitei who 
ithin aristocrats, and those who were not 
© commoners. They were divided into four 
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panas, ahallup, naharup, khabam and laiphan. The rule of declar- 
ing every able bodied male between the age of 16 and 60 as 
lalmee (soldier) which was framed during the period of chief- 
taincy was also applicable to the pana members. Excepting war 
period their service was civil. Individuals of every pana group 
used to give 10 days’ service in 40 days by rotation. Pana 
hazari was to take note pf the attendance of the lalup khabas 
and report the same to the lalup chingba in the palace. When 
the common Meitei settled in many more villages it was not 
possible for the pana hazari to organize lalup service. Then 
this duty was vested in the village headman (hanjaba). The 
lalup services are the essential services which include personal 
attendance, cultivation of land under the direct control of the 
king, construction of houses, bridges and roads, collection of mate- 
rials for the same, to attend the raja's horses, ponies, cows, etc. 
The artisans such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters and 
workers in brass and bellmetal performed work in their res- 
pective lines. Besides, some lineage members were specialized 
in some other work. For example, the 32 yumnaks (maximal 
lineage) were engaged in weaving of various kinds: thingu- 
jams used to weave mungfi (thick pillow covers), kongbams 
used to weave puranfi (fanek, that is, lower garments for the 
goddess) and so on./? Pandits believe that this sort of specializ- 
ed occupation started during the reign of yeksalai chief, 

ninghtou, and continued till the acceptance of Vaishnavism. 
The people who were not favoured by the king, those who 
were forced to settle in marshy lowland, the war captives, 
the people who came down from the hills, the people punished 
the loi/chakpa and the yaithibi 


for alleged or real crimes, pa a 
up. The yaithibi was the most 


all formed the *degraded gro 
degraded as an outcaste. All of them were in general called 


loi, і.е., degraded, and they gave loipot service to the king. 
The loipot services are the dishonourable services which includ- 
ed.paying tribute to the king in cash or in kind and performing 
heavy duties. Those who manufactured silk thread, collected 
iron from ironore dust, distilled spirit, made earthen vessels, 
manufactured salt, produced lime, fished in the lakes mostly 
paid certain quantity of their products to the king as tribute.?? 
The king used to collect thirty percent of the salt produced 
and those who were engaged in fishing had to pay Rs. 2/- 
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to Rs. 4/- monthly. Besides, some used to cut posts, beams 
and canoes, cut grass for the king's royal stable, while others 
garden in the palace and some were kei, i.e., slaves. . 

The service relationships, although elaborated during the 
period of kingship, they have been traced long back when king- 
ship had not been formed.?! Based on the puiya and Cheitha- 
rol Kumbaba (state chronicle) the pandits mention that this 
was created during the ruling period of ningthou and followed 
the genealogical boundaries, Those who were genealogically 
Close to the chief performed non-menial services and those who 
Were genealogically distant from t 
Services. Later, 
loped into fam 
vices) and loi 


y the pandit loisang, i... 
the highest court of the literati, priests and priestesses. 
Although the kingship has now been abolished, the pandit 
loisang exists. The pandit loisang is composed of: pandit, maiba 
(local Priestess). The office of the 
traditional musician is als 


nd the accused were punished even 


the p 


court; and mangalsang, 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


In the period before the acceptance of Vaishnavism the tradi- 
tional Meitei laining (religion) was the religion for all and 
their regard to maibas and maibis. From religious 
there was no status differentiation amongst the 
the theme 1а Vaishnavism also. Gareeb 
pressed by the Vaishnava religion 
andi sect of Vaishnavism, to which 
the traditional Meitei pandits objected vehemently. Gareeb 
Niwaz, however, turned a deaf ear to the objections of the 
traditional pandits and forced his subjects irrespective of status 
to accept the new religion. But due to his neglect of the tra- 
ditional Meitei pandits he failed to make Vaishnavism the 
state religion. His descendant, Maharaja Bhagya Chandra 
(1763-98) was in frequent contact with the Goswamis of 
Bengal and became patron of Gauriya Vaishnavism in his 
kingdom. However, he did not follow in the footsteps of 
Gareeb Niwaz and gave due importance to the tradi- 
tional pandits. His subjects were allowed to accept the new 
faith under the advice of the pandits following the traditional 
contours of genealogy. Initially only those structurally. close 
to the king were allowed to embrace Vaishnavism and then 
the commoners. However, the degraded groups were barred 
from Vaishnavism. Bhagya Chandra allured the high-status 
people to the value that those who would accept Vaishnavism 
would become pure and those who would not accept it would 
be impure. It became formalized that those who accepted the 
igion earlier would have the higher status than those 
it later. Gradually Vaishnavism became very 
his sponsorship. The Brahmins became the 
riests. They gave ritual services to the palace 
ed the highest status. The Bishnupriya after 
f Vaishnavism performed lalup and were 


Jabelled as commoners. The outcaste group yaithibi were 
declared untouchables. Though the Brahmin attained the highest 
status by applying the value of purity and impurity, this new 
value of purity and impurity, however, could only strengthen 
the existing order of the hierarchy. The social matrix 
did not permit to bring about any change of the existing 


people paid 
point of view 
people. This was 
Niwaz (1709-48) was im 
and he accepted the Raman 


new rel 
who accepted 
popular under 
preceptors and p 
and thereby attain 
the acceptance © 
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lineage based hierarchy towards the model of the Hindu caste 
System. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MEITEI AND THE HILL PEOPLE 


In one mythical Story it is stated that the Meitei and the = 
People (haos) are the descendants of two sons of the Fes 
parents. Gradually under better economic condition in т 
Soil the Meitei became comparatively more powerful than the 
hill people. It is evident from the state chronicle?* that “ 
their process of becoming powerful the Meitei clan chief to 
only fought with other clan members who lived in the valley 
ple and even tried to collect tribute 
the latter part of the 11th century 
ollect tribute in the form of clothes 


began to invade and subjugate the 
ed and plundered thei 
and the young 
as sl 
them 
fact t 


d women were carried away 
from the subjugated, forced 
and menials. It is not the 
defeated. There were series 
also. In such a situation the 
tions with some Naga villages. 
arms in their headhunting against the 
Meitei. They (the Meitei) made the 
utting one clan group against the other. 
endly relations with some Kuki villages 
and used them against the Nagas. The Haokips plundered 
Meitei used Tangkhul captives 
се and as keis.27 


Kuki Villages and to с 


ollect tribute from the subjugated groups 
the Meitei king also 


used to organize haochongba (dance per- 
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formed by the tribals) in the palace. In this haochongba the 
king received offerings and tributes from them and the king 
offered drinks and food to them.?? At present we find some 
sepoy villages in the marshy lowland areas. The Kuki tribals 


were settled in these villages by the king. 


RELATIONS OF THE MEITEI AND THE NEIGHBOURING STATES 


The history of immigrants arriving in Manipur is very old. 
It is in the Meitei tradition that the *Poireiton' came to Manipur 
in the 1st century AD. They, however, left no separate iden- 
tity of their own and have been completely absorbed into the 
Meitei society. People who came from the east of Manipur 
were known as nongpokharan and those from the west of 
Manipur as nongchupharam. These nongpokharam and nong- 
chupharam arrived in Manipur in different times from the 1st 
century to the 16th century, but they have been completely 
merged with the Meitei society. These accounts are available 
in the manuscripts, Nongpokharam and Nongchupharam.?? The 
Brahmin who migrated to Manipur before the 15th century 
have all been absorbed into the Meitei society. But the Brahmin 
who immigrated in and after the 15th century, the account 
of which is available in Meitei manuscripts, Bamon Khunthok 
remained distinct as Brahmins.*! A few Shan came into Mani- 
pur in the 14th century and they were absorbed into Meitei 
e 15th century." Some Bengali families arrived in 
he 15th century and have been absorbed 
and khetrimayum lineages. So it is under- 
stood that the immigrants who had arrived in Manipur up to 
the 15th and 16th century have all merged with the Meitei 
and were given а position in the pan-Meitei lineage 
the king at apex. It may be that they have left 
hich is very difficult to 


i society У 
in absence of established his- 


society in th 
Manipur during ! 
into lairikyengbum 


society 
structure with 
some impact on the Meite 


ascertain at this present state, 
torical documents. 


There are two discrete cases of marriages of the Meitei 


and outsiders before they came in regular contact with the 
outsiders. It 15 mentioned in the manuscript, Chingurembi 
Khonglup, that Naothingkhong (663-763), the Meitei ruler, 
married Chingurembi, a princess from beyond the western hills. 
She came with 10 attendants all of whom were absorbed into 
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the Meitei Society. In AD 974 Shoohoong-Khum, the ruler 
of Bong, proposed to marry a daughter of the king of Mani- 
Pur which was acceded to. But on the way to Bong the caval- 
Cade was attacked and the princess was carried off by the Raja 
of Khumbat5? On the basis these two cases of matrimony the 
nature of political and social intercourse of the Meitei and the 
Other kingdoms beyond Manipur can not be ascertained in 
absence of other Supporting data. 


Yumjao Singh found à copperplate issued by Khong- 


Was given on the Worship of Siva and Durga. Kyaamba 
Vishnu temple of bricks at Bishenpur. 
mmigrated to Manipur from the 15th 
spite of these influences it is noted that 


. The Metei fought with Only the clan chiefs and the hill 
Chiefs within the boundary of Manipur till the ruling period 
of Puranthaba (1247-63), But durin 

(1263-78) the Meitei 


» the people living out- 
anipur. In this 13th century some 
Mayang from the Cachar side invaded Manipur 
i n the 16th century the Meitei 
» Tripuris, Anals and Kabows. One of 


к ветра gathered Muslim followers and revolted 
against his father. Th 
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It is possible that the contact of th пе ai 
neighbouring states had helped in the бый үл, ш 
of the Meitei state. From the evidence of Wer САП e 
the Vishnu temple mentioned above it is understood that the 
Meitei ruler Kyamba (1467-1508) might have had some con- 
tact with the people living beyond the boundary of Manipur. 
As a result the image of God Vishnu was worshipped in the 
Vishnu temple, the standard of administration was improved. 
The Pana system was started during the period of Loiyamba 
(1074-1122) and the maintenance of the state chronicle was 
improved by recording events with dates. However this con- 
tact had no prolonged effect. The regular contact was only 
possible when a route from Manipur to Assam was opened in 
the 16th century. As a result trade and commerce with Assam, 
Tripura and Burma was possible. During the reign of Khunjaoba 
(1652-66) he improved the markets, reclaimed forests, cons- 
tructed dams and repaired channels. The draining out of water 
from the marshes, however, had started even in the 3rd cen- 
tury.5 In the 16th century the Ahom rulers and the Meitei 
rulers exchanged princesses for friendly relations.?? Records of 


more cultural contact are available during the periods of Charai 
Rongba, Gareeb Niwaz and Jai Singh. Charai Rongba offered a 
daughter in marriage to the king of Ava. To avoid defeat 
Gareeb Niwaz offered two daughters to the ruler of Ava. Jai 


Singh offered two daughters, one to the ruler of Assam and 
the other to the ruler of Tripura in seeking their help to 
regain his throne in Manipur. In these periods literary works 
also developed. Jai Singh introduced land surveys, manufac- 
tured maoks, and even developed salt mines. Gambhir Singh, 
who came in contact with the British government under a treaty 
made with him, organized the military system. 

Although the Moirang principality merged with the Meitei 
sovereignty as late as middle of the 18th century, the other 
clan chiefs had surrendered to the Meitei kingdom as early 
as middle of the 13th century. Thus the Meitei kingship was 
formed in the 13th century when they did not appear to have 
formal contact with the state systems outside. It thus appears 
that the emergence of Meitei kingdom in the 13th century 
was a case of indigenous growth from chieftaincy to state 
without any systematic interaction with the outside states. 
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When they came in formal contact with other principalities 
nd states in the 16th century and after, there were only some 


villages helped forming the chieftaincy in the village itself. 
The Significant socia] Position of the piba (head of major 
lineage), Pibaren (head of maximal lineage), and ningthou 


ple. People were also 


; in its turn, gene- 
g the ningthou within the clan. Two 


tronger both in military power 
realized that they would not be 


Oped the system of lalmee (soldiers) 


| elationships, In this tussle for gaining 
Power ultimately the oldest clan, that is the Meitei clan, 
became the most powerful 


an village to clan 

and from clan chieftaincy to kingship. Also there 
uity even in the Officialdom that developed in 
munities, that is, in uni-clan villages; 
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in the intermediate phase of clan chieftaincies and, finall 
around the institution of kingship at the top at the ca m 
of the state. However, the villages in Manipur valley БҮТ 
are no longer uni-clan. The present day multi-clan, but Шу 
ethnic, villages may have been influenced in the past by the 
superpower of kingship at the top. Naturally, although there 
are similarity between the organization of the multi-clan village 
and the organization that developed around clan chieftaincy 
and kingship organization, we can not conclude on this basis 
whether the forms of differentiation of office at the village 
level ultimately found full elaborate expression at the level 
of kingship or the elaborate differentiation of offices at the 
top were reflected later on in simplified form at the village 
level. 
However, structural synchronic analysis as well as various 
chronicles tend to indicate that the Meitei kingship was deve- 
the Meitei had not even come in contact 
with other people who had strongly developed kingship in the 
surrounding regions and that the re-organization of the villages 
had taken place after the formation of kingship. It is there- 
fore more plausible to conclude that the Meitei kingship deve- 
loped from simple uni-clan village organization through an 


intermediary phase of clan chieftaincy. 
was inherent in the clan structure at 


The simple form that 
laborated at the level of kingship. 


the village level had been e 
For example, the hierarchical distribution of authority, esteem 
and status which was inherent in the genealogical structure 


helped in the development of differential service relationship. 
The office bearers were recruited at all the three levels from 
the genealogically seniormost persons. They performed non- 
menial services. The persons who were not genealogically senior 
and were structurally away from the ningthou (clan head) 
and the lainingthou (raja), performed the menial services. But 
in the villages and in the clan chieftaincies services were few and 
simple. These were elaborated in the institution of kingship. 
Under the kingship the services became institutionalized under 
distinct categories, famdon (prestigious posts), lalup (non- 
menial service) and loipot (menial service). The institution of 
Maiba and Maibai exist even today in the Loi/Chakpa villages. 
This institution Was elaborated in the palace as pandit loisang, 


loped at a time when 
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The Senealogical head was the political head in the eee 
in the chieftaincy and in the kingship. As а clan chie 


is also the model of village organization. Autocracy under a 
Political structure of the 


village and chieftaincy became the feature of kingship and 


became further accentuated. | "s 
In the Second phase ор state formation, the Meite 


State was Organized both internally ang externally. The 


village leve] Maiba and Maibi became Pandit Loisang mem- 
bers of the Royal Court in th 


te system at the Capital and also 
judicial courts had the authority, 


accept particular Occupations or 
Settle in the m 


and legendary incidents the 


€ benefits Were also differentially utilized on the basis 
Structural position of the lineage Eroups. So it is observed tha 
the Meitei State becam 
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taincies were elaborated and formally institutionalized. Natural 
resources in the region were differentially distributed in terms 
of status groups created by the kingship. Everything was 
formalized by the highest social and religious court, Pandit 
Loisang. And the three distances, namely the structural dis- 
tance, the hierarchical distance and the service distances were 
correlated to give shape to a well organized Meitei state. 

In the third phase of state formation the Meitei came in 
contact with the neighbouring states. The decisive exogeneous 
factor, namely, the immigrant Brahmans as a priestly group 
craftily introduced the Hindu Brahmanic values of purity and 
pollution along with other cultural elements of Vaishnava reli- 
gion. There was also an attempt to change the form of the 
Meitei state in the pattern of the Hinduised caste based states of 
surrounding areas. But as the villages were uni-ethnic and the 
different status groups were distributed in different ecological 
zones, the Brahmans were not able to organize the ethnic groups 
in terms of an elaborate varna-Jati system where many ethnic 


groups, Jatis, would hierarchically interact at the local level, it 
strengthened the existing social and political hierarchy. 
To sum up the authority which was inherent in the seg- 


mentary structure itself gave rise to the chieftaincy and the 
particular valley ecology provided the economic prop and the 
mythology provided the charter for state formation. Thus, in 
stead of introducing a rigid Varna-Jati body-politic of the Meitei 
state, the Vaishnavite Brahmans, with their notion of purity and 
pollution mainly strengthened the centralized authority of the 

inherent in the genealogical 


state. The hierarchy which was 
structure itself developed into a sort of a centralized political 
order under the favourable ecological condition of the valley. 


Although there was an attempt to remodel the state in the 
form of Hinduised states by exogenous factor, namely, the 
introduction of the value of purity and pollution by the 
Brahmin priestly groups. it was not successful because the 
social ecology. specially the uniethnic nature of the villages, 
and the distribution of the various groups in varying ecological 
setting was not favourable. So the exogenous factor could only 
strengthen the existing hierarchy. Autocracy is the feature 

nit uni-clan village, intermediary phase chief- 


of the smallest u 
taincy and of the superstructure of kingship. 
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pological Survey of India. 
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The term ‘Meitei’ was originally a clan name like the other 
six clans of the present-day ethnic group Meitei. Previously the 
clan members were indentified by their clan names. It is not 
certain if there were any common name for all these seven clans 
before they were identified by the ethnic name Meitei. However, 
Some pandits mention a common name such as гатрактее (i.e., 
people of the valley). Gradually the Meitei clan became most 
Powerful and subdued all the other clans. For obvious reason 
the other clan members related themselves with the powerful clan 
Meitei for their identification. Ultimately this became the ethnic 
mbers. Thereafter the clan which was 
O be came recognized as Ningthouja, 


р Bment, people do not use it as а qualified 
Social unit. Sometimes famil 
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unit, Y Property is the binding force of thi 
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Now 


let us try i 
to find out how ше Jaintia state с; 
wW came 


A, KHOLA, 
ЈРАКОСНІ, 

PUJIA, SAHORI 
ULAGURI) 


T 


STATE FORMATION IN PRE-COLONIAL 
JAINTIA 


B. Pakem 


one of the oldest states in northeastern India. 
Jt was mentioned in the Puranic and Tantrik literature when 
the Jaintia plains was added to the Jaintia hills. Its origin 
bscure. However, through myths and legends 
tral facts relating to its state formation. 
deas about the concepts 


Jaintia state was 


from their original hom 
i ja till they reached 


North Africa, 

their present homeland in northeast India. Migration either 
in search of shelter from invasion of their enem 
of suitable Jands for cultivation made the Jain 
place to place until they found the impenetrable forest areas 


of the present-day Jaintia Hills. 
understand that 


A. study of such migration would help us 
ing their migratory period. 


f leadership had emerged durin; 
ber of the family or clan oF any male 


member, generally а priest, having 

ince the decision to migrate in 
some cases required immediate attention, à leader in such a 
migratory society was а very powerful one and could not be 


a democratic leader. 
inst such а background that we propose to examine 


in the formation of the old Jaintia state. 
But before we procee us have a clear jdea about 

» State is a Western concept. It is being 
our Indian concept, rajya oF raid among the 

aid is not exactly the equivalent 
er term hima which is usually associated 
more appropriate to be equated 
s of a republican character. 


j-state having element 
find out how the Jaintia state came 
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about. In other words, how were the raids formed and finally 
evolved to a stage where ka hima was the apex of state forma- 
tion. There are no doubt a number of stages in the evolution 
of statehood from families and clans, to clan clusters, a sub- 
tribe and finally a tribe. Yt is with these different stages that 
We are now exploring further in our search for the basis of 
State formation in the old Jaintia state. 


THE INITIAL STAGE 


The first stage in the development of state formation was 


naturally the family. The family belonged to a certain clan. 
Members of the same cla 


called U ksoh blai, or one who holds God. The family would 


have the eldest knyi as its masan or U knyi yong yung for 
Secular functions, and U langdoh yung or U ksoh blai for 
religious functions, Similarly, a clan would have its eldest knyi 
AS its maheh or u knyi yung kur and u langdoh kur for reli- 
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gious functions. The langdoh kur was general 

yung in whose family the function was en x ee 
village, all adult male members of approximately 18 Rs 
and above, with a moustache, from different families and an 
together elected the chief of the village called U waheh chnong 
or the village headman for secular matters. A person so elected 
was very often an able warrior. The villagers also elected 
U langdoh chnong or a village priest for religious matters. As 
a matter of fact, the langdoh of the village was the langdoh 
of the raid which was the higher unit above the village. 

The first ruler of the village was indeed a village priest 
whose office was elective. He combined in himself both the 
sacerdotal and secular functions. In the course of time, with 
the increase of political functions, the office of U waheh chnong 
was created. In days gone by U waheh chnong was subservient 
In all matters the village leaders were assisted 
by the village council called ka durbar chnong just as the 
family and clan were assisted by the family council or ka durbar 
yung and the clan council or ka durbar kur. 

Table I indicates the formation of families, clans and 
villages with different councils of that level in the Jaintia Hills. 

The type of village organization was in existence while 
the Jaintias were still nomads. At that time the langdoh or 
priest was a ruler. When they were more or less leading seden- 
tary lives, political activities increased and it was in that period 
that the title of waheh chnong was established specifically for 

ion with the village council or ka durbar chnong 


political funct 
as the highest authority in the village. 


ORGANIZATION OF POLITY 
rants came to lead a more settled way of 


When groups of mig 

life development in the organization of their polity also took 

place. There were few wars to fight since the main enemies 

could not easily penetrate the hills and forests. To make them- 

selves more secure from future aggression, groups of villages 
joined together to form a raid or a 


with their clan clusters, 
state which for a proper understanding of its nature may be 
With the formation of the raid, people were 


called а semi-state. 
no longer nomads outside their raid though they continued to 
move from place to place within their own raid. Thus, Jaintia 


to the langdoh. 
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people were then semi-nomadic when the raid was iq 
They did not frequently move outside their raid for fea Ж 
losing their political rights in another raid. If a person o = 
clan from ап original raid wanted to settle in another = 

he or it would be regarded as khian kur, literally a small c zs 
or an outsider. A person and a clan concerned would ^ 
have any say in the running of the political affairs of the 
other raid. Thus only the original clans or kmai kur (big 
usually referred to by the total number of clans as ki soo kpo 

(four clans) of Jowai or ki ynniau kur (seven clans) of Sum- 
mer, ог ki la poh (three clans) of Nongtalang, etc. The four 
clans of Jowai were later on joined by some more clans. It 
was these clans within their respective raids which could produce 
leaders and whose members could aspire for any political 
Office of significance in the raid. To that extent the raid was 
à republic limited to members of the original clans, but whose 


benefits extended to all the People within the raid including the 
non-original clans. The 


to the concept of a р 
Shown as such in the 


unit called ka Elaka, 
his deputy called U 
ki san (elders) or s 


the office of the Priest of the raid was elected from among the 
Priestly families of the villages of the raid. In some raids as 
Soon as the priest (U langdoh) was elected, he nominated a 
Woman candidate, usually his sister or niece, for being elected 
as a priestess (ka langdoh). In the case of U daloi and U pator 
they were and are still elected by adult male members of the 
raid from among the male members belonging to the original 
Clans. As regards ki tymmen ki san or ki wasan they were 
the elders, one each from every clan, in the raid acting a$ 
Tepresentatives of their respective clans. The manner of recruit- 
ing these elders was left to the respective clans. Table II will 


indicate the second stage in the formation of state in pre- 
colonial Jaintia. 
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In the second stage of state formation the Jaintias bua 
fairly developed their village councils. In fact, the Ее 
cils were independent of the durbar raid or raid арту 3: 
raid council was meant simply to look after matters of co : 
mon interest of the group of villages in the raid vv S 
building of bridges, raising of revenues, construction. of ns 3 
paths, deciding disputes and the establishment and maintenan 
of markets. It also acted as a court of appeal e cases 

i he village council sitting as a lower court. 
Sorel ed after a considerable period of time became 
More settled. From a wandering people of the early period, 
they started improved cultivation in their lands, forests, river 
valleys and hills. They also reared domesticated animals like 
cattle and fowls. It was a beginning of the period for a more 
leisure time to think and discuss over matters of statecraft. 


At a particular Point of time, they hit upon the idea of soli- 
darity among the neighbourin 
tions and clan relations, 


Chyrmang, Jowai, Tuber and Yalong. It 


of competition among the various neighbouring raids having 


varied traditions and clan relations, for example, the raid of 


Sutnga and the r Thus, common traditions 
and clan relatio 


Control at the time o 
lopments made an el 


Precolonial Jaintia. Hence, at the later stage, it could be 


State or an autonomous state with а 
nominal Sovereign called the daloi leading it. Я 

under the charge of a political head with 
aloi. A governor was assisted in some 
a lieutenant governor. Both of them 
ult male members of the elaka from 
the original clans in the elaka. In the 
Was nominated by the soo kpoh (four 
other clans as well and elected by all 


Were elected by all ad 
among the members of 
Jowai elaka, the daloi 
clans) and later on by 
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TS of the elaka. In sumer, the pator was 
ynniau kur (seven clans) and elected by 
bers of the patorship of the Raliang 


adult male membe.: 
nominated by the 
all the adult male mem 


elaka. 


As in the case of the first two stages, the daloi as a 


secular ruler was a later addition to the political office. The 
earliest ruler in the langdoh elaka, the priest combined in 
himself both the sacred and secular functions. The langdoh 
elaka was indeed the langdoh raid of each raid where a parti- 
cular religious function Was held. In the beh-dein-khlam festi- 
vals of the Jowai elaka, the four langdoh raids performed 
their own religious rites. Only in the knyia pyrthat (sacrifice 
to thunder) the four raids performed it together under the 

Jowai elaka acting as the priest. 


supervision of the daloi of 
At that time, the daloi, besides being a secular ruler, was 


also a religious leader. However, the langdohs exercised tre- 
mendous powers over the dalois right up to the coming of the 
British. Table III gives the third stage of the development 


of state formation in precolonial Taintia. 


TABLE Ш 


Third Sta, ge* 


Secular How is the ruler 


Unit Sacerdotal ruler 
ruler recruited ? 
Ka elaka U langdoh elaka (He U daloi The langdoh elaka is 
(a group is in fact the Lan- infact the ^ langdoh 
of raids) gdoh of the raid or raid. The дао is 
one of the Langdohs elected by all the adult 
of one of the raids. male members of the 
On certain occasions, elaka from among the 
the daloi also acts original clans of the 
elaka. 


as the langdoh). 


* A sub-tribe forming а sub-state or an autonomous state. 


F STATE FORMATION 


FINAL STAGE O 
actically the final stage of state | 


The third stage was РГ 
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formation in Precolonial Jaintia. To all intents and purposes, 
the various daloiships were either independent republics or 


or in the daloi.? However, because of the influence of 
neighbouring Hindu polities in the plains of Sylhet, some of 
the Hindu ideas of State formation had crept into the political 
thinking of the Jaintias. A group of elakas came together to 
form a loose confederation of elakas for the Purpose of inter- 
elaka relations, defence and foreign affairs, But the question 
arose about who would be the leader of the confederation. In 
the deliberations that followed, the Sutnga claka being the 


kings. The Jaintias chose the | 
idea of forcing somebody to become the ruler would have adver- 
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version was meant for the purpos i 2 

state of the на саване Ned 15 АЕ попа рат 
included the 18 mahals of Jaintia purganas in Um Mus 
the petty principalities of Dimurua, Gobha, Khola i RA 
Baropujia, Sahori and Phulaguri in the north. The ERO 
sion referred to the miraculous mermaid called ka i "d kha 
who was captured by a Jaintia man called u luh ryndi fio 
ka thwai syiem or a royal lake at a distance of about Уе 
kilometre west of the present-day Sutnga village. The Sutnga 
dynasty then came out of a union of Ka Li Dakha and u n 
Ryndi. Their eldest son U  chyngklein-Am ruled Jaintia state 
its first headquarters in the beginning of the 


from Sutnga as 1 
third century BC. His successors continued to rule Jaintia 


Hills from Sutnga, and after further territorial expansions in 
the plains areas, ruled Jaintia state from the Jaintiapur head- 
quarters in the plains during winter and from Nartiang head- 
quarters in the hills during summer. They continued to do so 
until the coming of the British in the 18th century. 

The non-tribal version, however, simply indicated the 
Brahminical influence in Jaintia state. It referred to a mythical 
fish legend where Thakur Rani was involved. According to 


this version, a certain Garo tribal, Landahvar by name, mar- 
cess called Mutchodduree. Their 


ried a Sutnga mermaid prin 

son, Burra Gahain or U bor (or Mar) Kuhain in local usage, 

was the first ruler of Jaintia state. But U Bor (or Mar) Kuhain 

ruled Jaintia state in AD 1250 whereas U Chyngklein-Am 
BC. In any case, the 


ruled Jaintia state in the 3rd century 
two versions confirmed the divine theory of kingship in Jaintia 


state though, in fact, it was invented only to cover up the 
choice of the Sutnga people for a couple whose offspring could 
take up the much despised office of kingship. The office of 

u syiem or raja was hereditary on the following principle : 
From the eldest to the youngest nephew from the syiem's 
youngest sister ; failing which from the eldest to the youngest 
nephew from the syiem's younger sisters in order of seniority ; 
failing which from the eldest to the youngest nephew from the 
syiem’s other sisters belonging to the syiem’s family on the 
failing which and if the syiem has no more 


basis of seniority ; 
relatives then succession should be decided by means of 
The principle of divination was actually resorted 


divination. 
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to in the case of u syiem Ram Singh II (1790-1832) Ken 
the help of a local little bird called pdia or parrot. ee 7 
divine oracle.4 This case is not to be confused with Pe E 
U syiem Ram Singh I (1697-1708) who had succeed 

the throne of Jaintia state on the hereditary Principle. 


hills. But this was more religious 
“goats were used for religious weer 
T capital of Jaintia State. True, in the 


acting as a Hindu Taja. He treated his 
People in the Plains similar to the 


at Jaintiapur, the winte 


Table IV gives the final Stage of 
colonia] Тайша. 
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Unit 


Ka hima or state [A 
group of (i) elakas 
(hills and tribals), and 
(ii) conquered territo- 
ries (plains and non- 
tribals) ] 


TABLE IV 
Final Stage* 


Secular 
ruler 


Sacerdotal 
rulet 

U langdoh U syiem 
Purohit raja 

or raj 

pandit 


* A tribe forming a state. 
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was the ruler 
recruited ? 


The langdoh and the 
purohit were appoint- 
ed by the syiem or 
raja. The first syiem 
was the eldest son of 
ka Li dakha and U 
Luh Ryndi of the 
Sutnga Dynasty in the 
3rd century BC. Suc- 
cession was from the 
female side on the 
following principle : 

From the eldest to the 
youngest nephew from 
the  syiem's young- 
est sister ; failing 
which from the eldest 


How 


to the youngest 
nephew from the 
syiem’s younger sis- 
ters in order to 


seniority ; failing which 
from the eldest to the 
youngest nephew from 
the syiem’s eldest sis- 
ter ; failing which from 
the eldest to the 
youngest nephew from 
the syiem’s other sis- 
ters belonging to the 
syiem's family on the 
principle of seniority ; 
failing which and if 
the syiem has no more 
relatives then succes- 
sion should be decided 
by means of divina- 
tion. 

The raja of Jaintia 
state was in fact the 
syiem himself. 
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SUMMING UP 


tionary Process—from a crude beginning of the formation of 
families, clans and villages where ‘it is difficult to distinguish 
Political affairs from domestic affairs’? into an elaborate poli- 
tical structure where clan clusters, a sub-tribe, and finally a 
tribe were the Participating units. The concept of a tribal 
model may be applied at this Stage. With the annexation of 


quite clear to the rulers of Jaintia state, particularly when it 
came to the question of inter-state relations. Here is a stage 
with a combination of rajput/Kshatriya and Southeast Asian 


ther efore, it was very difficult to distinguish religious affairs 
from political affairs. True, later On he confined himself only 
to Sacerdotal functions while the Secular functions were entrusted 
B > Syiem within their respective jurisdictions. 
ut the final authority was still vested in the priest. In case 
of à dispute between the People of their elected daloi or the 
dalois and the hereditary syiem, the Priest used to be the final 
arbiter. In the case of U Syiem Ban Sing (1660-69), on the 


d Third, there was an extent of Brahminical influence in 
aintia state by the end of the 14th century through the Jain- 
tia rulers who bore Hindu names since the 13th century. It 
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took about 200 years after the annexation of Jaintia Plains 
in AD 1250 for Brahminism to have finally found its place 
among the family members of the raja and the nobles.? Thus, 
when the syiem Sutnga became the raja of Jaintia, he was found 
to be a patron of Brahminism of the Sakta sect. The raja was 
surrounded by the upper caste Hindus such as the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas and the Kayasthas. They acted as his advisers 
not only in religious matters, but also in secular matters. Un- 
like Christianity and Islam, because of the caste structure of 
Hinduism, the Brahmins of the day could not place the raja 
in any proper caste hierarchy except to regard him as an ortho- 
dox Sudra.!° Gradually, the influence of Brahminism, though 
faintly, reached places as far as Nartiang, Sutnga and Yale 
Falls and thrust very deep into the interior of Jaintia Hills. 
However, the raja of Jaintia Plains acting as the syiem of 
Jaintia Hills, still maintained his loyalty to the tribal gods 
and goddesses including the deities of the sacred groves, the 
spirits of the hills, rivers and forests, and the ancestral spirits. 
That was why the principle of succession to the throne of 
Jaintia state was strictly followed through the nephew and not 
the son. Even if there were no more nephews and relatives 
the next raja would be a hill man through the process of tribal 
divination. This pattern was the product of acculturation, if 
not Hinduization and Sanskritization. 

An account of state formation in ancient Jaintia also 
indicated the existence of an interest class always trying to 
protect its spiritual and material interests. As such, the germ 
of egalitarianism could not thrive in a situation where class 
interests predominated. The original clans exercised more 
power and authority within their respective raids. The khian 

re outsiders were reduced to the 


kur or commoners' clan who we 
lower ranks such as sweeping and preparing mat carpeting 


for the meeting of the raid council, preparing smoking pipes 
(hookah) or areca nuts and betel leaves for the daloi and the 
councillors sitting in the council, and in disposing of dead 
bodies which were brought to the cremation grounds. The list 
of clans for those lower ranks was almost similar to the lower 

ghbouring states having the caste sys- 


ste prevailing in the nei avi 
des ou € above this practice, the original clans owned 


better land than the non-original clans. The choicest plots for 


17 
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cultivation called rek were generally reserved for the original 
clans to pay for their kinsmen who were the holders of any 
political office. In this category of land, there was a provision 
for religious or puja lands which were settled perpetually with 
the leading families serving the raids in different capacities. 
Community lands or raid lands were in fact wasteland which 
any person in the raid could utilize freely but ownership 
reverted to the raid when he ceased cultivating it. People from 
outside the raid had to get the daloi's previous permission 
before using any wasteland. I wonder whether this interest clans 
emanated from the community with a surplus generating 
technology of settled cultivation. But it definitely does not 
conform to the caste-peasant model. 


Further, the role of the original clans in the nomination 
of candidate or candidates for 


ituation, it was doubtful whether 
in pre-British Jaintia state ; or it 
emergence of a nascent class anta- 
cratic stratum and the commoners 


Finally, to answer that question, we have to examine 
not only the structural but also the functional aspect of the 
Organization of Jaintia State. The structure of Jaintia state was 
usually regarded as a democratic one. But operationally the 
Structure was more Tesponsive than democratic. The role of the 
original clan made it so. With the decline of the power of the 
priests and the concentration of power in the hands of the 
Secular authority, an era of the erosion of democracy began. 
At first, there was only a crack in the democratic nature of 
Jaintia state, But with the experience of the syiems’ autocratic 
nie in the plains, the dalois in the hills also began to imitate 
the syiems’ style of functioning. The dalois then regarded their 
Taids on the same level with that of a zamindari where from 
Popular democratic rulers they turned into petty oligarchs. 
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A crack had become a chasm and Jaintia democracy became 
merely an oligarchy when the British arrived on the political 


scene of Jaintia state. 
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KHASI-JAINTIA STATE FORMATION 


Hamlet Bareh 


The Khasis and Jaintias inhabit the Khasi-Jaintia Hills although 
at one time, they were widespread in Assam and the neighbour- 
ing hills. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills are comprised in Megha- 
laya, a state carved out from Assam in 1971. Generally a 
three-fold physical division is ascribed to this country with 
portions of ri bhoi (on the north) ri lum (central) and ri war 
(southern). It is a mountain country with a charming land- 
scape. It has a salubrious climate of temperate character ex- 
cept the northern and the southern extremities adjoining the 
plains which have a tropical climate, Cherrapunjee and 
Mawsynram being the rainiest places followed by Jarain 
and Syndai on the east. The northern and the central 
portion is in the form of a plateau with open valleys in and 
between the hills, the hills being gentler in the central portion 
merging themselves into valleys on their side whereas the south 
is precipitous making abrupt termination 1n modern Bangladesh. 
As such the topography is diverse, the landscape changing 
itself into different forms. Because of diverse topography, a 

ains in which wet-rice culti- 


variegated cropping pattern obt : l 
vation, horticulture and other plantations are combined. 


Among the minerals clay, kaolin, lithormorge, coal, cop- 
per. corandum, ironore and limestone deserve mention. We 
У %, e 

erence to the exacavation of gold and silver, 


find historical ref 1 
copper and mica, lime and of iron-smelting. 


ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
The Khasi and the Jaintia are the main groups. The nomen- 
clature is incomplete if we do not include the cognate groups 
who have the same entitlement and perform the same obliga- 
tions and functions as the other two. For a clear understanding, 
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it is necessary to define the different groups. Khasi denotes 
following : 

Nonglum or nongphlang occupying the central grassland 
and khasei or khasoi, which are applied to the western and 
Southern Khasi ; Р 

Khynriam, the main inhabitants of Shillong or Khyrim 
considered to be another parent group ; | 

Bhoi who occupy the northern valleys and hills mainly 
Paddy cultivators ; 

Wars who inhabit the southern Precipitous terrain mostly 
fruit, betel-vine, arecanut cultivators ; 

Syntiang or Synteng who inhabit the middle uplands mostly 
Paddy cultivators, are also called Pnar ; 

Amwi on the mid-southern terrain who are fruit cultiva- 
tors and War just like War in Khasi, 

Besides there are the Lyngngams mostly Jhum cultivators 
believed to be an admixed Garo-Khasi tribe, A recent nomen- 
clature of the Jaintia, War, Lyngngam, Bhoi, and Khasei is 
Ki khun и hynniew trep (children Of the seven huts) since 


they believe themselves to have Sprung from the seven huts 
or seven families who hag а divine origin. 


MIGRATION 


according to anthropologists, аге 
India's North East. A tradition 


€ Khasis are identified with the people speaking the 
Mon-Khmer language as revealed by studies made from 1850 
and which have been receiving more confirmation recently. 
To quote an extract from one dissertation read to the Siam 
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Luce has called irrigated rice ‘the prime 


society recently, 
Asia’ and ‘one of the greatest discoveries 


method of South East 
in the history of humanity’ : 


rubicon between dry and wet rice was crossed 
nced Mon-Khmer speaking people of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. They pioneered its culti- 
vation in the Delta of Red River of Tonking. Their 
efforts, he thinks, caused a population explosion. This 
in turn led to other delta areas and the foundation of 
new centres of wet-rice cultivation near the mouths of 
the Mekong, the Menam and the Irrawady.... 

When the Tonking plain was overrun by Vietnamese, 
the majority of the wet-rice cultivators still living there, 
went up the Red River to Yunnan. Then escaping 
westward from the cold, high plateau of central Yunnan, 
they followed the Red River to its source, south of 
Tali, made their way across northern Burma to Khasi 
in the plains east of Assam where they established a 
centre. The main body, however, moved on into 
when Aryan penetration drove 
them into the hills of Central and Eastern India. Hence 
their descendants are met with today as speakers of the 
Munda Languages, and number some four million.” 


The 
by the more adva 


new 
the plain of Ganges, 


at the ancient Khasis brought their 
these confines. They came here in search 
als. They were the renowned fruit 
h they were an impor- 


The tradition says th 


megalithic culture to 
of iron-pyrites and тега: 
cultivators and excavated lime. As suc 


tant indigenous people. 
The affnity has been suspected also between Mon-Khmer 


and Finno-Uggrian. The Mon-Khmer speeches are Bahnar, 


Stieng, Moi, Kha, Panong, Cham, Jarai, Sedang, Semang, 
Wa, Mong-Annam, Khaso, Kha 


Sakai, Lamet, Riang, Palaung, 

Tampuen and Khang, located in Burma, Vietnam, Laos, Malay- 

asia besides Cambodia. Khaso of Laos and Vietnam, Khas of 

Loas, Khasi of Meghalaya are obviously of an identical title 
ust like Khasei and Khasoi 


whereas Khaso is in pronunciation j 
a title applied to the western and southern Khasis of Meghalaya, 
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Stieng appears to have more affinity with Synteng or Syntiang 
(Pnar) of Jaintia and the conditions appear to be similar in 
respect of Bahnar who are close to War and Moi who are very 
near to Bhoi.? 


TECHNO-ECONOMIC SETUP 


Luce appears to have drawn a realistic conception since the 
tradition affirms that the ancient Khasis and Jaintias went in 
search of the best sites for irrigated rice cultivation during 
their first colonisation. The Bhois and the Jaintias grasped 
first the opportunity to occupy the level grounds where they 
practiced valley rice cultivation. The Khynriams, the Khaseis, 
the Khasois occupied the central plateau where they did mixed 
farming, whereas the Wars on the most steepish terrain on the 
south developed horticulture mostly. The tribes such as the 
Lyngngam, the Mikir, the Lalung and the Garo, on the other 
hand, practise jhum or/dry rice cultivation. 

The Khasis and the Jaintias practise jhum on a more 
limited scale and apply it only on steepish grounds where 
valley rice cultivation has less Scope. [n fact it is of secondary 
importance. Irrigated rice plantation obtains in the western 
and central highlands where we find it is combined with terrac- 
ing at the lower grounds or the outer fringes on hill sides 
becoming extended to the valley rice cultivation down the hills 
where the use of ploughing animals is scarce. 

Moreover in Bhoi and Jaintia, we find a number of sculp- 
tures containing the human and animal images whereas near 
the fruit or arecanut and betel-vine and tez pat plantations, 
megalithic bridges of considerable length lie athawrt rivers 
projected over three or four spans of stone with stone supports 
being confined to Jaintia. Sculptures are commemorative of 
the beginning of wet-rice cultivation as other stone monuments 
Were raised to commemorate the systems of irrigation intro- 
duced elsewhere as a mark of gratitude to their founders. The 
most examplary sculpture is a stone engraving of a pair of 
bullocks with a yoke which commemorates u miat iarynsut, 
а peasant who by circumstances was compelled to sever con- 
nection with his pet friends when rescuing queen Latympang 
one of the earliest Jaintia queens from the Shangpung warriors 
who had seduced her, when he was later on enticed to her 
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charms. The story says that two bullocks lost hope of their 
master’s return and were finally transformed to a sculpture 
which still remains to be seen near Barato.* 

The story also says that the Jaintia syiem shifted his 
capital from Sutnga to Jaintiapur for finding out lands in 
regard to the expansion of paddy plantation. He had traversed 
first to Bhoi and Khynriam but that region being infested by 
wild animals, he proceeded to Bangladesh, on his way founding 
markets and laying down sculptures. So Iaw Dai Ja, an ancient 
capital of Malngiang, lay-close to the extensive paddy culti- 
vation which the Jaintias later on coveted. 

The Khasis besides were fruit cultivators in which various 
kinds abound since time immemorial. Limes and lemons thrived 
well; orange among fruits was most famous, being exported to 
the Middle East through Bengal. Besides other varieties, both 
temperate and tropical were available which found demand 
in local markets. The local betel-vines was well known and 
other products such as pepper, tez-pat and turmeric which 
ranked as cash crops of the south. Jaintia and Bhoi were 
the ancient granaries of paddy. 

To quote an extract from my paper entitled Sculptural 
Remains from Meghalaya delivered to the 10th International 
Congress of Ethnological and Anthropological Sciences, 1978 : 


‘Sculptural remains of a wide range are confined to 
eastern and northern Khasi-Jaintia Hills being noticed 
mostly on the highways and outskirts of old capitals and 
centres. Engraviugs, both human and animal, are domi- 
nant. Life size portraits of warriors or parts only such 
as human skull, feet and foot prints are prominent. 
About animal figures, a carving of elephants in pair at 
Rtiang, one facing sunrise and the other facing sun- 
set, carved from a single rock have bearing on the 
passing of time or the coming of some unknown 
change. An elephant and rhino in combat at Mawryn- 
tung is reminiscent of a warlike scene: footprints of a 
tiger and rhino near Namdong were designed after 
weaving, the sight being captured after the two gazed 
from a distance at weavers and their loom-crafts : 
rock carvings of pig at Jowai, a rhino at Nongkhlieh, 
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an elephant at Syndai, a horse at Mawrong, other 
figurines such as frog, snake and others which lie 
scattered about, focus on art conception besides serv- 
ing as historical relics. At Jaintiapur, the past Jaintia 
capital, now located at Bangladesh, Khasi sculptures 
and other stone relics are obtained retrospective indeed 
of art in action before science and technology took its 
place.’ 


I have noted in that paper thus: 


Sculptors of still images were confined mostly to near 
the wet-rice plantations where ploughing animals were 
used at Jaintia and Bhoi; on the other hand I have 
noted that the War Syntengs are more acquainted with 
constructions of megalithic bridges of enormous length. 


Not only were they occupied in wet-rice cultivation and 
horticulture, they smelted iron, and excavated gold, silver and 
metals during their first occupation of Upper Assam. Robinson 
thinks that iron-smelting was practised here for a period of 
2000 years." A large-scale deforestation in the areas of its 
operation at several centres of iron-smelting where rainfall was 
heavy, shows that it had survived through the long ages past, 
the smelters shifting themselves from place to place in search 
of new centres. The system was by cascading in which the 
iron ores were separated from the sand by using a canal of 
water, sand being floated over a strong current, a bar 
projected across the canal, where the iron ores were held up 
and dumped inside a reservoir whereas the sand was carried 
away by the water bounding over the fencing of the bar. The 
ores were extracted and smelted through different processes 
in a blacksmithy in which both steel and pig-iron were pro- 
duced. A huge iron trade was in existence in which the region 
around was provided with steel, pig-iron, implements, tools, 
weapons, accessories of various kinds. The Khasis practised a 
blow-bag system of furnace using cowhides for bellows similar 
to the practice of the people speaking Munda, an Austric lan- 
guage being grouped with Mon-khmer within the same Austro- 
Asiatic family and which was unlike the blacksmithy practised 
by the other tribes of the North-east India. 
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The Khasis excavated gold, silver and other precious metals 
and made several ornaments of pure gold and silver with their 
own excavated metals. The Jaintia Syiem had a gold mine: 
whereas the Nongstoin, the Malngiang, the earliest Bhoi kings. 
mined gold. Extraction of gold dust however was arduously 
conducted inside the cave but the gold grains were also col- 
lected sometime from the sand on the riverine area. Copper 
excavation existed at Langrin, Nongstoin, Laitiam in which 
wares, vessels and cups were locally manufactured and these 
sent to Sylhet. Excavation of mica was easy, a bulk of them 
being used for making decorative crafts largely used by the 
Hindus and the Muslims during their festivals." Thus P. C. 
Choudhury notes that: 


The washing of gold from the rivers and the smelting 
of the iron rocks particularly in the Khasi Hills, have 
been practised for a long time past, and the поп-Атуап 
elements had a great deal to contribute to the develop- 
ment of these techniques." 


The ancient Bhois had to their credit the making of the 
first fire-ams at the time when the neolithic period made a 
tarnsition into the iron age. On the basis of historical sources, 


P. C. Choudhury says that : 


The weight of evidence proves that the use of cannons 
and gunpowder was unknown until comparatively later 
times. The manufacture of gun powder, however, in 
Assam, perhaps during the Ahom period, is proved by 
a number of authorities. P. R. T. Gurdon writes that 
the Khasis knew the art of manufacturing gun powder 
from salt-petre, sulphur and charcoal It may be men- 
tioned that the Jaintia rajahs had cannons.... these 
people in ancient times first discovered gun powder and 
guns which passed from Assam to Pegu and from Pegu 
to China ; this is the reason why the discovery is gene- 
rally ascribed to the Chinese. ... gun powder made im 
the country is excellent? 


The ancient Khasis appear to have detected gold mostly 
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from quartz found in combination with other stones which 
usually contained other metals such as silver and copper. In 
melting gold, the stone first was to be crushed and then smelted 
in a furnace where a minute process of separating different 
metals was to be undertaken. According to tradition, other ingre- 
dients such as sulphate and lead had to be used for refining 
the metals. 

Many equipments out of iron were prepared for boring, 
drilling, hewing and welding. The Khasis made fire-arms since 
time immemorial mostly fire-locks or flint-locks and during the 
early middle ages, they made cannons even in Jaintia and 
Khyrim portion of Shillong. The first type known as suloi 
khyndew (gun operated by being soiled or soil-bow) had a 
barrel of about six or seven feet in length which had a long 
and short range according to the requirements. When explod- 
ing it, the tail of the barrel was to be sunken into the ground, 
the depth of the tail of a barrel dumped inside the earth, 
determining the range of the explosion. A hole bored some- 
where down the head was meant to be contact point with heat- 
ing appliances say a burnt charcoal or fire-torches to burst out 
the gun-powder carefully inserted inside the barrel making use 
of another iron rod to keep it in position as aiming at its 
target. Suloi Khyndew and Suloi tynsah were used on the 
occasions of coronation and festivals and also at wars. 

Suloi tynsah another gun, literally pressure gun, like the 
above did not have a trigger, there was no need of keeping 
it inside the earth, the gun barrel being suspended in position, 
the gunpowder laid inside it was burst by using an iron/rod 
by pressuring it up and down inside the barrel until it fired 
the gun-powder being a sort of a bomb where stone, lead, iron 
ingredients were carefully rolled into a lump. Both of them 
were light, easy for carrying. 

Тће cannon (Man) was of an extraordinary size weighing 
many maunds with a very large barrel, it was fired by applying 
heat of charcoal or burnt fikias (used for smoking) the bullet 
being a kind of an oval lump of iron mostly which had 2 
considerably long range. S. K. Bhuyan found one e 
Preserved at the Khyrim kingdom in 1927, bore the clt 
Emperor Shershah and it was probably captured by the 1 erred 
during the war with the Muslims and consequently tra x 
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to Khyrim when the Jaintias during an invasion left it on their 
border. 


GLIMPSES INTO ANCIENT POLITY 

Тће relics give us to know about the earliest economic enter- 
prises in farming, sericulture, iron industry, metallurgy and 
megalithic culture. Field data, however, is conspicuous by its 
absence on the political institutions. The tradition indicates 
that there existed important kingdoms at the time the people 
had inhabited the Assam valley and the northern and eastern 
hill tracts of Meghalaya but the process of state formation im 
War, Khynriam and Khasoi or Khasi was a later development. 
Bhoi became a centre of many kingdoms with adjuncts into 
distant plains, each having a fairly long existence. The tradi- 
tion gives us ample insight that the kingdoms were ruled by a 
Siem or Maharaja (as called in the plain) over the tracts 
inhabited by the people of quite a diverse ethnological and 
linguistic background. The kingdom was instituted not only 
for the sake of keeping the political functionaries but also for 
promoting economic integration fulfilling other collective pur- 
poses and for instituting State courts to maintain an effective 
judicial administration. 

The ancient kingdoms known to us were Ka Meikha 
(kamakhya) Muksiar, Mahadem, Mangkathiang or Mangka- 
shang or Maryngkshiang and Malngiang. They originated im 
the plains and came to incorporate Bhoi and the adjacent hills. 
Malngiang, the last of them, however, extended to the central 
plateau and further south and comprised a great portion of 
Lower and Upper Assam. Mangkathiang is said to have derived 
its name from Makashang a name for the Himalayas where on 
their foot, a kingdom was formed. I have contended earlier 
that Sadiya is derived. from sad or a royal priestess, Dibrugarh 
from bru, a humanbeing and Digboy from boit an image of 
a water dwarf whereas Lumding (a pure Khasi word) on the 
eastern extremity of Lower Assam means а hill of fire. АП 
of them excluding Lumding is admixed with Dimasa or Bodo 
Di serving as prefix or suffix, a Bodo word which means water. 
Other scholars pointed out that other river names such as 
Dibang, Dihang, Doyang and the like were mixture of Bodo 
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4: and ong (Austric) which means water. The Austric names 
of several places in the valley indicate that the Khasi and the 
Austric speaking people had occupied that tract, then pushed 
themselves to Lower Assam and Meghalaya where they 
‘occupied that part of country until the advent of the East 
India Company. Everywhere they built stone circles, megaliths, 
‘castles, fortresses, dolmens to commemorate this event. 

Tradition leaves to us some glimpses. We have on record 
the kingdom of Stri Rajya which tells how that kingdom repuls- 
ed the invasion of Laladitya a conqueror from Kashmir who, 
after subjugating the kings of the north, came east to Prag- 
jyotish or Gauhati where he found its city deserted. He then 
marched eastward and found Stri Rajya a kingdom of women 
ruled by a queen and was defeated “not through the weapons 
of war but through other means". A local tradition which 
gives corroboration says that his troops came to the bank of 
Kolong river near her confluence with Kupli or Kopili at Now- 
gong where the Khasis instead of launching an offensive, resort- 
ed to making use of а stratagen where they floated thousands 
of earthen wares on that river which took the enemy by sur- 
prise, an event which led to a resumption of peace, on which 
occasion, the Kashmiris gave to the Khasis ka khor, a turban 
still used by kings, nobles and dancers at State festivals. The 
tradition has it that Neli in Nowgong on Kolong was their 
ancient headquarter where today we see Khasi pillars and 
dolmens now graded as Historical Monuments under the care 
of a recognised authority. I have seen other pillars and flat 
stones standing and others fallen down near Neli on the side 
of the Assam Trunk road near Neli whereas other dolmens 
were converted into the Hindu puja stones sprayed with colours. 
‘The monuments give ample evidence and of course Neli, 
Gobha, Dimurua, Sahara and Khala in Nowgong were tagged 
into Jaintia until 1835. . 

А tradition says that North Cachar Hills once belonged 
to the Jaintias who still call that country Hadem. There was 
also a Bhoi royal family called Mahadem who was established 
in Bhoi, Jaintia, Kamrup Nowgong, with several vicegerencies, 
being credited with making the first indigenous fire-arms. Some 
relations may have existed between Mahadem and Hadem, 
Many traditions centre on the migration of different clans from 
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North Cachar to Jaintia on having found the soil barren and 
lacking the economic potentialities. А tradition says that the 
Jaintias parted away North Cachar to the Kacharis who were 
defeated by the Ahoms and when the Ahoms took Dimasa 
or Dimapur, they retreated west, and were finally esconsced 
at Cachar with Maibong as their capital, the Kacharis screened 
the Jaintias from the Ahoms for some time. Later on the 
Kacharis and the Jaintias were involved in frequent hostilities 
which led to the withdrawal of the Kacharis from Maibong to 
Khaspur in the plain.'^ (in 1750) just on the eve of the 
British occupation of Sylhet in 1765. If tradition is to be 
believed, Hadem, Hidimba and Mahadem were of a common 
nomenclature over which Raitong was one of the hill capitals. 

The kingdom was famous being the cradle of an important 
culture. It is connected with many legends which centre on an 
immortal piper, U Manik Raitong. But it passed out to extinc- 
tion after a feud between the Mahadem and the Mangkathiang 
kings when Mangkathiang kidnapped Mahadem's wife Ka Saia 
Norgum, Mahadem's wife an event which led to the simul- 
taneous collapse of both the kingdoms. 

Mention has also been found of an ambassador named U 
Ai a genuine Khasi name who headed a mission to Peiking in 
China on the basis of a copper plate inscription found near 
Nowgong as recorded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson. We find 
too that Hidimba is mentioned in a Sanskrit chronicle named 
the Rajamala whereas the Chinese chronicle Shungshu tells 
that the king of Kupli sent a mission to China AD 428.11 


Allen Wilson has on record as follows : 


There is some reason for believing that they sent an 
embassy to China in the 16th century, for it has on 
record that an embassy came to China, headed by U 
Ai, which is essentially a Khasi name, and some 12 
years ago, a small metal slab was obtained in Nowgong 

which has a Chinese credential of some sort. It 
was made of copper, thickly plaited with gold in the 
shape of a knife board, about 5 inches long. It evi- 
dently formed of one pair, because an inscription has 
been engraved round the edges of the two placed 
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together, and this cannot be read in the absence of 
the second slab as every letter is cut in half? 


Tradition suggests that some kings during the far off times 
were named Shai, Bnai, Ai, Phai and they used such usages. 
Yuchai according to the record mentioned above means moon- 
like, Bnai on the other hand means a moon. Later on the 
kings adopted the title of moin or Manik which means a 
glittering diamond and this evidently points out to their deep 
spiritual insight for tackling the affairs of the kingdom. 

The Khasis call their king siem and this in fact is very 
near to Siemreap, an ancient province. of Cambodia ‘where 
lies Angor Vat, the ancient capital of Khmer kingdom.’!* 


EVOLUTION 
We have no clear idea regarding the growth of kingdom or 
the actual state system. Naturally during the course of migra- 
tion, each batch would have been led by a Strong man spe- 
cially appointed to explore good lands and other resources. 
Thus a habitation centre sprang where strong clans wilded 
authority. A. division of labour became recognized in agri- 
culture, metallurgy. stone erection, religious undertaking, 
defence and other affairs. A civic organization came into being 
in which the village heads from the leading families were ins- 
tituted to cope with the judicial, administrative and political 
affairs. A village council was formed to assist the chieftains. 
The villages when properly established formed a territory and 
they later on formed a State. In course of time the jurisdiction 
of the state was defined. For ensuring security, a strong defence 
and stable external relations, the state took the form of a 
federal organization. At the beginning the rulers exercized 
autocratic authority and shared power with other nobles 
(bakhraw) and ministers (myntri). The gradual expansion and 
other developments however, compelled the rulers to institute 
a system of decentralization in certain matters in which power 
was devolved upon the local authorities for maintaining an 
effective administration. The federal character of the State was 
reflected since time immemorial. 

The ancient kingdoms had existed for a long time past 
and played their roles in keeping with the political and socio- 
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economic transformation. Culture played the other roles in 
keeping with the political allegiances. The Bhoi syiems of 
course were strong rulers. However, a time came when they 
declined particularly after the rise of kingdoms in the central 
Plateau which brought about their integration into those new 
kingdoms while some of the kingdoms were reduced to the 
Status of vicegerencies under the central kingdoms. Only Rani 
of Nongwah transformed from Ka Meikha remained until the 
middle of the last century. The transition appears to have 
been influenced by several factors, notably the development 
of horticulture and limestone excavation in the south and 
increase of iron-smelting on the central highlands when several 
waves of migration pushed one after another and spread into 
the Central and Southern highlands. The growth of polity of 
the succeeding kingdoms in the hills becomes more clear on 
account of the availability of more information. 


SINO-KHASI RELATIONS 


The copperplate inscription eng 
mentioned by Wilson, is very si 


tions and sculptures are available 
in south-east Asia but are scarce in the India’s North-east. 


Lindsay" in 1778 recorded to have noticed a caravan coming 
down from the interior of the mountains into the Sylhet plain 
carrying on their shoulders, several hill products of their own 
but with them the coarse silk from ‘the confines of China.’ 
It gives a rendering, that until that time, a huge trade existed 
between China and the Khasis which seems to have continued 
from the past. 

It was a happy coincidence when I discovered two ancient 
Chinese sculptures in 1978 in a project supported by the North- 
eastern Hill University which lay in the very important centre 
of ancient Mahadem whose links with China have been obtained 
through another source. The first sculpture is situated on 
the top of the hill which overlooks the present village of 
Raitong and the other is located in a valley down the base of 
that hill amid the indigenous historical relics. Near the first, 
iced another sculpture which was difficult to identify as it 
ded. Deciphering of the first sculpture of course 
he help of laboratory. The result was interesting : 


raved with Chinese credentials, 
gnificant. Such Chinese inscrip- 
in the other countries 


we not 

was highly его! 

was done with t 
18 
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it is a carving of an image putting on the old Chinese royal 
dress in which the kilt, the waist-coat and the belt are dis- 
tinct. The kilt was hemmed at two positions with deep 
fringes. The embroidery reveals a touch of a refined art 
running throughout the dress pattern with the familiar Chinese 
twig and flower designs obtained from an old oriental royal 
dress. Оп one side of the stone, appear the marks which 
clearly are in the shape of the old Chinese figurines of Yang- 
shao culture found on ceramics and forming memorials of the 
dead. The marks were nicely scratched out. The carving is 
found on an oval stone. The stone is a solid quartz but the 
upper coating containing the carving appears to be a sand- 


stonc. 
The other sculpture lying downhill at the terminus of 


the valley, has an engraving both on the surface and one side 
of the stone. The carving on the surface is difficult to decipher 
as it has been heavily deformed but a deligent reading gives 
it an image of the sun throwing radiant beams just like a 
morning sunrise. The engraving on the side of the stone gives 
an impression of the ancient SYMPAN sails-boat symbolic of 
Chinese culture. 

The first sculpture is quite significant because it symbo- 
lises the once close and intimate relations with China and it 
obviously indicates exchanges of embassies among the two 
peoples. Probably it records also the visit in person of some 
Chinese royal personages to Mahadem. The Sympan on the 
other hand is of great cultural significance and depicts some- 
thing on agricultural and technological aspects which determined 
such relations in the early times. 

The Sympan lies very close to other Khasi relics in the 
form of rude stone monuments called U maw lieng preserved by 
two stones, ka jin (a saddle), u maw suloi, (a gun stone), 
u maw synduk (a safe) highly connotative of the remains of 
a very great kingdom. U maw suloi is quite indicative of the 
progress the syiems made in respect of making the first fire- 
arms in the east which provides us clue to the transition of 
neolithic into iron age. The boats commemorate the arrival 
of the Khasis to Bhoi and a tradition says that they brought 
stalks of paddy in many boats which sailed over a great 
river. We cannot forget the fact that at one time the Khmers 
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had introduced paddy cultivation among their neighbours too. 
Perhaps the relics point out a joint endeavour to produce the 
fire-arms and the finding may be an indication of the meeting 
of the two civilisations in those ancient time. All these relics 
obtain near a rich paddy field which had a cultural signifi- 
cance. So while the first sculpture is more indicative on poli- 
tical links (including exchanges of royal visits), the second 
appears to have more bearing on the cultural and economic 


relations. 


SOCIOECONOMIC TRANSITION 

Most of the Bhoi states in course of time became disintegrated. 
Displacement and replacement appear to have taken place during 
that period of transition in which the large kingdoms were 
transformed to principalities known as Japngar, Nongtham, 
Thaiang, Nongtluh, Muksiar, Myrwet, Mawthoh, Nongsohbar, 
Nongrleng and Nongbri. But lapngar the most famous of 
them, during its decline, was ruled by queen Ka Iaw Saring. 
She was wicked, deceitful, self centred and cruel. This 
led to her dethronement and the investiture of queen 
Ka Luh shadap in her place. Iaw Saring on account of 
the turn of events then played the role of a traitor and cons- 
pired with the Jaintias to overwhelm Iapngar and got it 
annexed. The taking of Iapngar occurred on the last night of 
the festival when merry making people “met that disaster, al- 
though the ministers for the years past had taken pain to build 
a ring of fortresses (all in solid masonry) to keep a strong 
defence against the probable enemy’s exploits.!5 

At the time, the Raitong tradition says that a few kingdoms 
in Bhoi remained under Jaintia or Sutnga but later on, they 
were transferred to Shillong and other kingdoms that rose to 
power after Malngiang was defeated by Jaintia. The tradi- 
tion suggests that Jaintia also was allied with Mangkathiang in 
their efforts to subdue Mahadem. 

This event occurred at the time the people had made 
diversions in agriculture and other enterprises, switching off 
from paddy farming to fruit, areca-nut, betel-vine, pepper, tez 
pat and other tropical plantations in the south and had begun 
to be actively involved in lime trade. The period may be 
ascribed from AD 750 to AD 1000. 
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Malngiang was the last of the great ancient kingdoms. 
Kynpham Singh write : 


According to Sib Charan Roy, the entire Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills used to be under one Syiem, Mailong 
Rajah whose seat of Government was at Madur Maskut 
and whose sovereignty extended over a vast area from 
Manipur in the east to Mymensingh in the west and 
from the Brahmaputra on the north to Dacca on the 
south. Under him were vicegerents—(1) Syiem Jaintia, 
(2) Syiem Mawroh Mawpri, (3) Syiem-Iong and (4) 
Syiem Laur Punapit (Susong). The Jaintia Syiem 
revolted and defeated Mailong Rajah at Maskut and 
his brother, U Ngiang Rajah at Malagul, bringing about 
disintegration of the Madur Maskut State and the 
emergence of smaller Khasi and Jaintia States. This 
impression of vastness and power of Madur Maskut 
State has also been recorded in books written by other 
authors notably Homiwell Lyngdoh and Hamlet Bareh.!9 


GROWTH OF THE LATER (HILL) SYIEMSHIPS : ANTECEDENTS 

Diversion in economic undertakings had given rise to the 
growth of the later syiemships. The evolution, however, did 
not make much difference from an earlier system of syiem- 
ship. The orientation of a political organisation in the hills 
appears to have arisen after several habitations and sprung, 
following an influx of population into the plateau where we 
find from the folktales that many clans spread on the west, 
south and east, mention being made of Sohklet and Synrem 
who colonized the south to start fruit plantation whereas the 
Laloo moved westward in exploring the iron-pyrites, while 
the Dkhar clan moved to the central highlands to develop 
iron-smelting. Thangkhiew, however, had traversed on a long 
distance from Jaintia to Bhoi and then Shillong to set uP 
some industries. The Wahlang remained on the north where 
they vigorously organized patterns of other industrial enter- 
prises. The growth of these exigencies brought about these 
trends in the evolution of polity, based more on community 
than individualistic lines. The natural resources having been SUI- 
veyed, the land was distributed among the families which led to 
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the formation of villages which although retaining their individual 
character, were vitally linked up into a territory (raid) having 
а common court and council with their defined duties and 
functions. A family who had played an outstanding role in 
Shaping these ‘institutions became elevated to the status of 
a Basan or a Lyngdoh an actual chieftain who exercised his 
power in concurrence with the decision of councils, the first 
of them an administrative council in which his close assistants, 
u Chutiya, Pator, Malehangot, Maji, Longsan, Sangot (with 
functions of magistrate, police, collectors, conveners, messen- 
gers, escort) sat and participated and resolved at the issues at 
hand while the second was a full council of the territory and 
were entrusted with framing the important directives. 

A Lyngdoh had a religious beckground because originally 
he was the official priest. In course of time many Lyngdohs 
gave up their religious duties and shifted themselves to admi- 
nistrative functions in which their titles were changed into 
Lyngdoh nongsyn-shar or the administrative heads. A Basan 
owed his position because of the manifold responsibilities ће 
had discharged to lay down the state system. A Lyngdoh was 
elected to office by the male members of Lyngdoh families 
whereas the Basan representing a ruling family was elected 
by all the male adults of the territory. Their assistants were 
also appointed and confirmed to office by the full council. 
The formation of the territory saw several developments such 
as opening of markets and communication, assignment of 
sacred groves, apportionment of land, division of labour and 
consolidation of other social affairs. А territory provided also 
an asset for economic integration and ensured a sense of 


security and protection : 


The Khasi system was similar to the Greek for we 
learn that the ancient Greeks were organized into vil- 
lage communities which belonged to the genos (clan 
or family in a wider sense). The village council later 
on constituted a part of Phyle or tribe with a territory 
called Demo. Those several families grouped themselves 
into a society called Phratra or brotherhood having 
religious usages in common.!7 
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The genuine concept of raid is of a territory with a 
defined jurisdiction which on having joined the State, lost 
altogether its sovereign status and became a raid (commune) 
under the new state, Ka hima implies a full state or kingdom, 
Ka hima sima means a kingdom more respectfully used and 
of: more elaborate form. Ка hima ka signifies a vital por- 
tion of the kingdom used in more concrete sense. Ka Hima 
bah is an empire. Ka hima raid signifies а commune which 
fotmed an antecedent to the institution of ka hima syiem (or 
kingdom). Ka jylla represents a region. Ka elaka is a unit 
comprising groups of villages. 

The: Khasis at all times had shown their genius for a 
federal organisation where the features of centralisation and 
de=centralisation were consistently combined. The beginning of 
the territories show also how much the people had become 
seasoned in laying down a genuine form of democracy which 
offered a few parallels: during the contemporary times. 

We find also that some territories such as Mawphlang 
and .Lynion which have not acceded to any Syiemship, still 
exist; a. Lyngdoh being assisted by a council of Myntris 
їп. these territories. We notice too that some territories 
ruled. by Sirdars still remain in their original position. On 
the other hand, many territories became integrated into the 
larger entities. 


BIRTH OF MODERN SYIEMSHIPS 


A federal organization thus emerged out of the combination 
of several territories contiguously located. I have noted earlier 


thus : 


These Basans and Lyngdohs appear to have evolved 
for some time before they accepted syiemship. At a 
given period, many of them were willing to surrender 
their individuality in return for a common protection. 
Syiemship emanated as an organ to centralise subjects 
of administration being associated with issues such as 
the opening of markets, execution of marriage laws, 
reorganisation of the incongruous land tenure, appoint- 
ment of judicial authority, maintenance of police = 
and so on. Syiemship was devised to amalgamate iden- 
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tical pursuits, interest and necessities of clans and units 
near and far. It was instituted on the spirit of recipro- 
city along with a consolidation of other intimate rela- 
tions amongst different sections of people who made 
up their units. The process of evolution was thus from 
a tiny republic into a form of a federation known 


as Syiemship.!* 


When the different nobles and dignitaries representing the 
different units had worked out the formulae, they entered into 
agreements and stipulated the pacts for forming the State, 
the central figure of whom was to be the king or чет (syiem). 
the royal family being ordained, the State council with. appro- 
priate nobles as its members being instituted to govern the 
State on the subjects defined. Such a council sometimes com- 
bined the power of a cabinet and a Supreme Court, otherwise 
the size of each was defined in their unwritten constitution. 
The State was to extend by the subsequent voluntary accession 
of the other counter-parts or by conquests imposed upon the 


weaker tribes. 


The process of state formation may be more elaborately 
described thus : 


The people of the units led by representatives of the 
original and senior ruling clans... entered into a Treaty 
by which they ordained a royal clan called Jait Siem, 
the succession to the office of a Syiem being declared 
to a male offspring of Syiem-sad or her own sister. 
Tt was directed in that solemn agreement that the 
common affairs of the Federation thus formed, were 
to be entrusted to the members of the royal house 
whose residence was the iing-sad, regarded as a State 
house. The house was to be supervised by a senior 
female member called Syiem-sad, literally a Syiem- 
priestess who maintained her position as the custodian 
of State rituals performed from time to time under the 
guidance and instruction of a Syiem and authorised 
persons. Inheritance to the office of ka Syiem-sad 
varied from syiemship to syiemship. The actual Syiem, 
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U Syiem rangbah or Syiem-longsyiem or Syiem synshar 
was to be aided and assisted by a junior prince, i.e. a 
Deputy called U Syiem Khynnah. The law of succes- 
sion to the office of the actual Syiem was set up. 
Owing to the matrilineal set up, the prescribed rule 
sanctioned that the office of the Syiemship of the 
deceased Syiem should be inherited by the eldest of 
his uterine brothers, failing which by the eldest of his 
sister's son and next, by the eldest of the sons of the 
daughter of his (Syiem's) sister. ЈЕ none could come 
in, inheritance would go to the nearest maternal ‘cousin 
brother. If there be no males, females who were 
senior aunts or eldest daughters came in.!9 


Other terms and conditions were laid down in the Agree- 
ment such as the restructuring of communes and vicegerencies 
and the powers, entitlement and jurisdictions in each case were 
specified. Other cultural patterns were defined to sustain the 
federal unity and keeping it intact. The central powers were 
apportioned and the de-centralisation of subjects was. fixed. 
Thus large kingdoms were born being an effectual combina- 
tion of the different tribes with their communes and units. 
We should note that most of the oldest kings called them- 
selves ki syiem blei or kings of divine origin and it was cer- 
tain, on account of such beliefs that they wielded considerable 
influence to create these ancient institutions. 


That the present Syiemship emerged as a result of com- 
bination of Basans and Lyngdohs at each territory was 
not a matter of doubt... For instance, the syiemship 
of Sutunga (Jaintia) was formed by a combination of 
independent Basans with other Lyngdohs..., again 
four Basans and four eminent Lyngdohs formed the 
Shillong Syiemship or the Saw kher lai lyngdoh syiem- 
ship... Eight Lyngdohs combined and appointed a 
princely dynasty called Syiem-lieh to reign over Nong- 
khlaw... Again the present Sohra ог Cherra 
Syiemship was formed by the twelve high clans. Non- 
gpoh Syiemship was called ka Hima Khadar Lyngdohs, 


the Syiemship with twelve Lyngdohs. 
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The Nongwah Syiemship or Rani kingdom in Lower 
Assam was formed after the combination of five Lyng- 
dohs viz. Lyngdoh Nongtariah, Lyngdoh Nongwah, 
Lyngdoh Pyngker, Lyngdoh Nongrang, Lyngdoh Nong- 
ladew, five Myntris—Myntri Lukhmi, Myntri Solewa, 
Myntri Marai, Myntri Nihong, Myntri Mohondah, two 
Dalois-Daloi Nong-ka-um and Daloi Nong-ri-long, three 
Basans—Basan Jaksiah, Basan Nonglakhit and Basan 
Pynker.?? 


DIVINE ORIGIN 

The state carried a special sanctity as a sacred institution. 
Most of the ancient Syiems were called ki syiem blei, 
godly syiems, who are believed to have a divine origin. The 
most examplery were Sutnga, Shillong, Nongkhlaw and Nongwah, 
their origin having been obtained from fabulous incarna- 
tion of their gods and who, on being accepted, wielded such 
influence. The earliest kings, not only originated art, dance, 
music, industry and weaving but they founded the syiemship. 

So the founder of Shillong was Ka Pah Syntiew, a 
daughter of Shillong god and when the state was instituted, 
her son U Shyllong became the first syiem. She was originally 
a cave woman caught from a cave on the eastern side of the 
Shillong peak and was fostered by the Mylliem Ngap family. 
When the State was formed, the Mylliem Ngap deputy attained 
a distinctive position as preceptor of the Syiems. He exercising 
his power as regent on behalf of a royal family when the 
succession issue arising from the demise or dethronement of 
a previous king remained and presided over the state council 
during that term. 

The progenitor of Sutnga was a mermaid who when 
caught by one fisherman from a royal stream (thwei syiem) 
near Sutnga, was transformed into a damsel and since she 
played tremendous role in organising the first institutions, the 
people crowned her son to be the first Jaintia king. The divine 
influence exerted by the founders had accelerated the growth 
of syiemships. The people held in high esteem the conception 
of syiemship and conceived that U Syiem was U Kmie or the 
mother although sometime he was called U Kpa (or the father) 
Syiemship embodied the highest principles of benevolence anü 
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parentage. The Syiem-sad pivoted the State ceremonies but, 
as we have mentioned, used her authority under the advice 
and guidance of the councillors. Queens were called mei syiem 
or mothers of the kingdom. The syiems were always to keep 
the solidarity of the State and take effective measures to com- 
bat the contagion of evil which could have disastrous impact 
and disintegration for which he was assigned some priestly 
duties and in which Syiem-sad was to be his closest associate. 
This was done with the help of duhalias (musicians), sacrificers, 
diviners and artists during the observance of the annual state 
festivals. As he performed the task of a sorcerer and had to 
abide by some vital politico-religious usages. 


CITIZENSHIP 
We have mentioned that Ki Bakhraw and Basan were among 
the first makers of the state. Hence they enjoyed certain rights 
and privileges. We find after the collapse of the freedom 
struggle from 1829 to 1863, at certain places, the Bakhraw 
manipulated affairs which gave rise to the growth of a local 
type of bureaucracy. The system remained however untouched 
during the pre-British period except that the Bakhraw shared 
such privileges with the Syiem in the subjects apportioned to 
them. 

The clans who played a distinctive role in founding the 
first institutions were the first children of the kingdom called 
ki khun nyngkong. Those who came later on and who made 
further contributions were the second children ki Кип baar 
of the State. Then followed in order ki khun balai (third born), 
ki khun basaw (fourth born) and so on until we come to the 
youngest children (khun khadduh). These clans served in 
various capacities in the State council and held different port- 
folios. The original population of the raid and the shnat 
became very decisive in formulating certain laws and policies. 
Besides the genuine ones, the syiem had other foster children. 
The immigrants and those parties that came to declare their alle- 
giance to him, became the foster of naturalised citizens in 
course of time. The citizens were ki khun ie. the children of 
the state. 

The immigrants who came into the State were ki Khun soh 
Syiem or khun soh shnong who did not hold any right but who 
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could acquire citizenship after fulfilling some conditions such 
as entering state protection, paying pynshok or protection fee, 
accepting that State’s judicial jurisdiction and making contribu- 
tions to the State in other respects. Settlement by marriage also 
qualified the acquiring of citizenship. U Paitbah, a multitude, 
is a term to denote the residents both citizens and otherwise. 
Ki Khun ki Hajar were bonafide children of the State, ki khun 
ki raiot were the children of the State in the plain dominions. 
Vassal was U mraw. The Khasi rulers were liberal since they 
allowed emigrants to become the naturalised citizens at the 
different levels. 

No revenue was ever paid by bonafide Hill citizens but 
ki khun ki riot paid a regular revenue. Other non Khasi citi- 
zens both in hills and plains paid revenue in a varying degree. 
Khasis rendered tithes in times of festivals and rendered military 


Service in lieu of revenue. 


STATE COUNCILS 

The functional role of state councils called durbars deserves 
special emphasis. First and foremost was à state electoral 
council concerned with the election and investiture of a syiem 
in the event a vacancy was caused by the demise of a pre- 
decessor or his  dethronement. The council entrusts a regent 
to assume the administration pending the confirmation of. the 
appointment of a new Syiem. Its members were hereditary 
heads of clans or units returned on the basis of election from 
the instituted constituencies. In the event the council had failed 
to arrive at nomination of a Syiem from amongst the clai- 
mants of the royal family, the matter was referred to the 
people whose decision was final. The Khasi State Federation 
in 1948, in continuation of the past system, adopted the follow- 


ing arrangement : 


(a) In these nine States—Cherra, Khyrim, Nongkhlaw, 
МуШет,  Nongstoin, Rambrai, Myriaw, Maharam, 
Malai Sohmat, the nomination of the Syiems rests witb 
the majority of the small electoral body which is recog- 
nised in each State. 

(b) In the case of Nongspung, Mawiang, Nobosohphoh 
Bhowal and Mawsynram, nomination in the first bes 
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fance is with the small electoral body in each State 
but that in the event of their votes not being unanimous, 
the decision should in the first four cases, be by 
popular suffrage while in the case of Mawsynram it 
would rest with the Government. 

(c) That in the single State of Langrin where no small 
electoral body is recognised, the Syiem should be 
chosen by popular suffrage. 


A state cabinet was headed by powerful hereditary chiefs 
with different titles such as Basan, Lyngdoh, Daloi, Lyngskor, 
Metabor and who held different Portfolios. Few of the heads 
of communes acted as members of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
supervised the administration of markets and communications, 
prisons and jails, and were concerned with executing or initiat- 
ing foreign policies, extra-territoriality, defence, judiciary and 
inter-State affairs. In Jaintia, some Dalois served as ministers 
and were sometime engaged as ambassadors to foreign king- 
doms. Basanships, Lyngdohships, Daloiships, Metaborships were 
graded as communes, the commune implying itself а sub-divi- 
Sion or a sub-state with a number of village heads who were 
elected according to the existing usage, some being elected 
by families, some elected by people on the basis of males' 
adult franchise. 

Heads of territories such as Lyngdohship was elected by 
all the adult males from a priestly family. Similarly sirdars 
Were elected by the people of a sirdarship, no family qualifica- 
tion being necessary. All males above 18 years of age were 
eligible to vote for the appointment of their rulers. In 
Wahdadarship Shella, the Wahdadars were elected by the 
People on the same basis but in all cases, the candidates should 
be always from among the indigenous inhabitants. Viceregen- 
cies on the other hand belonged to Syiems representing the 
bonafide royal family or other royal families, the outcome of 
the agreement instituted during the formation of the State. 

у Besides there were other durbars, the most important 
being ka durbar ka hima pyllun or a full state durbar, having 
been Specially convened when the State was pressed by inva- 
Sion, epidemics, famine and other calamities. It executed vital 
Issues such as foreign policy, extra-territorial tights, State 
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judiciary, inter-state commerce and it sought to solve the 
most thorny or vexed problems. The vastness of the kingdom 
coupled with other physical hindrances might have made its 
meeting difficult, in which case, ka durbar ki laiphew shnong 
in which only the principal village heads attended was held 
and in which the verdict of that Durbar meant a decision 
arrived at by the kingdom as a whole and which could no 
longer be vetoed by any other authority. 

Among all, the village durbar (durbar shnong) was most 
resourceful where all the male ‘adults sat and resolved upon 
vital issues, the Durbar being concerned with providing direc- 
tives for day-to-day administration and actually acted as the 
court to dispose of cases and inflict penalties upon wrong- 
doers. It initiated welfare schemes, road and bridge making, 
provision of water supply, construction of stone monuments, 
it imparted training in the art of self-government, detection of 


crime and apprehension of culprits. It arranged election or 


deputation of representatives to State councils. It prescribed 
f the total village participation, 


rules of conduct and because o 

it became itself a training ground in citizenship, welfare, oratory 
and even in the resumption of economic activities. It chan- 
nelised different means of village education acquainting young 
men in warfare, dance, music, social service and specialisation 


in other subjects including the use and veterance in martial 
arts. It was held as frequently as possible with its different 
sessions known as durbar step (morning session), durbar sngi 
(day session) and durbar miet (night session). ЈЕ sent up 
such select court case to the circle or the Supreme court. 
Usually a village chief was the sirdar or a Metabor elected 
from among the best citizens and not from the family and 
was provided several police assistants and officials with several 
functions especially because he was a village magistrate. 

The durbar of the circle or commune coordinated the 
affairs of the villages comprised within its jurisdiction. Judicial 
cases, questions of trade and extra-territorial rights were among 
the issues. Ka durbar ki kyntoit meant the durbar of a village 
locality ; the full village Durbar decided important issues. 

The syiem was surrounded by a body of messangers to 
convey messages whereas the heads of units, had appropriate 
officials to relay the message to farflung areas. Sometimes they 
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used gold or silver ornaments and sometimes cane rings 
(kyrwoh) as State seals. Usually a syiem or a deputy syiem 
presided over the council whereas a local chieftain conducted 
the durbar of a commune and the village headman chaired the 
village Durbar. The subject for debate was introduced in a 
presidential message when thereafter interpellations were raised 
and debates followed, trained ‘orators acting as movers for 
and against the motion. Such session would have been adjourn- 
ed to as many days until a decision was reached. 

Durbars were held in the open except smaller courts and 
councils confined indoor usually at the state Iing-sad (religious 
house) or Jing synshar (Durbar house). At the openair dur- 
bars, the councillors sat in a concentric row. Stones specially 
constructed, served as the seat for a chairman and eminent 
chiefs, whereas the multitude sat on the ground. 

Strict rules for conduct were instituted. On the day 
of Durbar, the inhabitants were to stop all engagements. Absen- 
tees were liable to penalty. Women were barred from sitting 
at councils. Durbar was a sacred institution and was called 
durbar blei something like a divine agency. So the Participants 
conformed to fixed disciplinary rules of conduct, vociferous 
and irrelevant exclamations were prohibited. Treating the durbar 
with contempt amounted to excommunication from the society. 
And so personal attacks, disparaging remarks, insinuation, 
sarcasm were severally dealt with. The names of the eminent 
orators and spokesmen are still remembered in the tradition. 

The first British official who saw the conduct of the 
Nongkhlaw state openair durbar in 1826 recorded thus : 


I was struck with astonishment at the order and 
decorum which characterised the debates. ... No shouts 
of exultation or indecent attempts to put down the 
orator of the opposite side; on the contrary every 
speaker was fairly heard out. I have often witnessed 
the debates of St. Stephen's chapel, but those of the 
Cosya Parliament appeared to be conducted with more 
dignity of manner?! 
Regarding the judicial Durbar, W. Robinson observes: 

The proceedings were opened by a headman and wit- 
nesses raised and the chief at the close summarised 
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the evidences of both sides’ and with the decision of 
the Durbar pronounced judgment. The Durbar was 
something probably after the fashion of the ancient 
Druids or as was the customs of the Greeks when the 
herald spoke, the aged judges sat on square stones in 
circle for debates.? 


Legislative enactments, judicial sentences, executive deci- 
sions were formulated by councils where the appropriate chief- 
tains wielded influence and were free to express their views and 
exchange opinions in an endeavour to reach a satisfactory 
decision. Usually the councils tried to have an unanimous 
decision in all the affairs but should the matter be complicated, 
they decided it by a majority of votes. 

Similarly the state court was formed of dignitaries who 
acted as judges while the syiem exercized his power as the 
chief justice, who pronounced judgment upon all cases of an 
affadivit and response and pronounced judgment upon wrong- 
doers too. Some times the syiem in person along with members 
of jury took the case in public to the location where it originated. 
Persons concerned in a serious matter such as witnesses and 
advocates could also be admitted into the State court in session 
but they exercised no voting right. In the commune and village 
level, the chieftains and other headmen held the court in public 
having employed special officials in the detection of crime. 
To prove the merit and de-merit of the case, they held also 
various ordeals which would thus help to facilitate expeditious 
disposal of the case. The most serious offences were meted 
out punishment by means of handcuffing, keeping in stocks, 
life imprisonment, death sentences and expatriation. King had 
special duties to maintain their prisons for keeping the convicts. 

These practices featuring themselves with the election of 
chieftains at different levels, limitations placed upon undue 
exercise of power, public participation in formulating policies, 
total participation at village level, safeguards on rights and 
liberties, shaping of consciousness give us an insight upon the 
accomplishment in the field of democracy which was during that 
time, was yet unknown in the most civilised countries of the 


world. 
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REVENUE 


Some of the state incomes were formed of small market tolls, 
court fees, judicial fines and excise. Market tolls were levied 
per load of merchandise from shop keepers or per stall from 
the weekly markets. Bainguh a token fee of acknowledgement 
from a depressed section and pynshok, a protection fee may 
also be included. These incomes were shared among different 
parties but a bulk was shared by the Syiem and Myntris con- 
cerned, Various ruling families had their own land holdings, 
mineral deposits, forest and groves which sustained them. The 
State revenue was very tight since hill citizens never paid 
taxes but in lieu of it performed other services. 

A. great proportion of revenue, however, was drawn from 
the plain dominions. Among sources, land tax filled up the 
bulk of the State exchequer in which the dignitaries concerned 
drew suitable provisions. In southern Jaintia located on 
Surma valley, about 650 sq miles of the excellent lowlands 
continguous to the District Cachar and Sylhet, the Syiem drew 
an annual revenue of Rs. 45,000 whereas from the northern 
Jaintia located in Lower Assam, an annual revenue totalled 
to Rs. 30,000 and this excluded the tolls and levies from the 
hats, fisheries and ghats. The accumulated total revenue yearly 
would have been more than 1,50,000 rupees. The population 
was estimated during the pre-British regime at 1,00,600 souls 
on Assam side, 20,000 souls in the high lands and 1,50,000 
souls in Sylhet, the plains having the largest proportion of 
Muslims and Hindus whereas on the north, besides the Assa- 
mese, there were other tribes. 

The other states which had considerable jurisdiction on 
Sylhet side were Mawsmai (later on Sohra or Cherra), 
Shella, Maharam, Malai Sohmat, Langrin and Nongstoin. On 
the north, the States which had extended themselves into the 
plains were Shillong, Nongwah or Rani, Nyriaw, Rambrai, 
Jyrngam, Luki, Boko, Jirang, Nongstoin, the tracts being 
comprised largely in modern Goalpara, Kamrup and Nowgong 
in Assam. A syiem-shnat in Kamrup-Nowgong and six sirdars 
used to pay to the Shillong syiem 1,000 Kutria Rupeas and 
100 Kutria rupeas respectively in addition to 60 bullocks and 
40 he-goats (the latter being the offering at the annual state 
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festival). At Sohra, Angajur and Fahtepur provided large sums 
of money and instruments for the meeting the cost of festivals 
including State cremation and coronation. So the other state 


authorities drew such provisions. 


During the merger of the Khasi states into the East India 


Company F. С. Lister, Agent to the Governor-General 


observed : 


The Cherra Rajah who is one of the most respectable 
of all Hill Chiefs, has three villages in Jynteah District 
populated entirely by the Bengalles where he resides 
to my knowledge cight months in a year and where 
from his good maintenance and liberal terms to his 
ryots, he has made himself exceedingly popular. The 
same is true of the chiefs of Myllung, Byrung and 
Chella, also І am informed of U Rujon of Nunklow. 


He recommended that the existing system be maintained : 
Finally such an Agreement, I am given to understand 


would be agreeable to our lowland Subjects, as the 


Cossyahs are reputed to have evinced great moderation 
and forbearance in collecting their dues, in comparison 
with the Assamese who of late years held charge of 
these dwars. The greatest proportion was land revenue 
but tolls on ghats, fisheries. markets were other incomes. 


JURISDICTIONS 

Most of the kingdoms spread into the neighbouring regions 
where people of different nationalities were comprised.?? Jaintia 
on the north till its annexation in 1835 had comprised important 
tracts in Nowgong namely, Raha, Neli, Khela, Sahara and 
Gobha. Shillong during the long period of history extended 
its jurisdiction over the western part of Gobha, Dimurua and 
stretching westward to Beltola overlooking the city of Gauhati. 
Nongwah on the west extended jurisdiction similarly over Rani 
and in Assam chronicles, we find reference to its king known 
as the Rani Rajah. Rambrai held a larger jurisdiction after 
the three tracts were integrated into that State namely Pantan, 


Bogy and Bongong in Kamrup. Myriaw held a large tract 


19 
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known as Mawrapoor whereas another important tract, Bardwar 
was integrated into Nongkhlaw syiemship. Then we have Boko 
which fell under Panbaree-Nonglong and sometimes Jyrngam. 
Luki was comprised in Nongstoin but according to another 
record, a large part of plain tract in Goalpara was confiscated 
from the Nongstoin syiem?* after he joined Lorshon of Rambrai, 
Tirot of Nongkhlaw, U Roo of Boko and others in ап Anglo- 
Khasi war which broke out from 1829 to 1839. Many inde- 
pendent Khasi syiems ruled Lower Assam such as Boka and 
Beesing. The Syiems besides staying in the hills spent a con- 
siderable time in the plains, Gauhati being one of their meeting 
places. The syiems during inspection moved from place to 
place, held Durbars, councils and courts in public, settled the 
boundary disputes, collected the revenue and saw to discharging 
other administrative responsibilities. The syiems welcomed their 
children when they visited the hills and received them during 
the coronation, cremation and festivals. In this connection, we 
remember that in 1831 the northern Syiems invaded lower 
Assam, occupied it for three months in their determined bid 
to oust the while men from Assam and with the paramount 
object to recover their ancient dwars. 

The following States were in possession of large tracts 
on the southern sector in which Cachar, Mymensing and Sylhet 
were comprised. Jaintia had а big jurisdiction over lands 
north of Surma extending further to the land of seven reached 
located south of that river on the confluence of rivers from 
Tripura, Mizoram, North Cachar and Manipur. Sylhet once was 
a trade depot and third capital of Jaintia. A large tract of 
land, Angajur and Fatehpur located north-east of Sylhet was 
under Mawsmai which the East India Company transfered to 
Sohra after Mawsmai was reduced to British area in conse- 
quence of its king, U Muken waging a war with them after 
he had joined Tirot Singh. Maram or Maharam ruled over а 
considerable portion near Sunamganj. Nongstoin held large 
plots of land at Mymensing and we find constant references 
to Nongstoin's disputes on boundary with Sushang Zamindar 
during the early part of the British regime. Besides Shella, 
Langrin, Bhowal, Mawlong, Nongtrai, Mawdon, Dwara Nong- 
tyrnem, Malai Sohmat, Bhowal, Sohbar held other strips of 


land in modern Bangladesh. 
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PATTERN OF DECENTRALIZATION 

State subjects centred mainly on external relations or defence, 
markets and road, excise and judicial administration. Formulat- 
ing a foreign policy, was the task not only of the cabinet but 
of the other counter-parts including heads of communes. Failure 
to adjust might set а wrong precedent and could be questioned 
and even vetoed for a second time. We find that Tirot Singh 
of Nongkhlaw and Rajendra of Jaintia did not handle the issue 


of foreign policy consistently which thus led to complication 
which brought about foreign intervention. Let us examine how 
the power of centralisation and decentralisation was distributed : 

In Maharam there were 72 electors each of whom held the 
portfolio as cabinet members, the rest being known as village 
myntris discerned from state. In Nongkhlaw eight Lyngdohs 
held their position both as ministers and electors but should 
they fail to decide, a council of village Sirdars totalling about 
100 men was to be convened to dispose of the nomination of 
a syiem successor. In Nongstoin, a Lyngskor and a Basan 
acted as heads of cabinet, there being a division of portfolios 
with regard to their territorial jurisdictions. In Langrin five 
Myntris assisted the Syiem besides serving as heads of com- 
munes. In Jaintia dalois were attached to the syiem serving 
in the State cabinet either as full time or part time ministers 
leaving their communes to the management of pators. The 
cabinet were mainly concerned with making judicial decisions 
(at state level), supervising the military and revenue depart- 
ments and looking to the administration of markets and roads, 
the Myntris sharing some privileges with the Syiem. At Sohra 


the portfolios of Myntris were as follows : 
Nongrum Chamberlain 
Khongwir Lyngskor (superintendent in the 
plains) 


Basans of khadar shnong 


Shrieh, Majaw, Umdor 
Basan of lai shnong 


Ngap Кума 

Diengdoh bah a state Basan, he convened the 
electoral assembly to elect a 
new syiem 

Dobling in charge of festivals 

Nongtraw sirdar of Panduah(Bholaganj) 


in Sylhet plains. 
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In Rambrai, on the syiem and two myntris, devolved а 
Special responsibility for administrating one side of the river 
(Khri) ‘but the three Lyngdohs' jurisdiction covered the oppo- 
“site side. 


' Heads of communes acted as magistrates and presided 
'over the local court, supervised the administration, looked to 
the development and welfare projects and, similarly, village heads 
discharged administrative, judicial and legislative responsibili- 
‘tiés within their own spheres. Most of the chiefs were connected 
"with: the local administration, markets and waste-lands and 
forests over which the village or a commune owned, whereas 
State waste-lands, groves and forests were, however, held by 
the nobles and their families or the products were shared: with 
the Syiem as assigned by the customary law. 

. The daloi was assisted by а hierarchy of officials by 
different titles who drew no salary but were provided land-hold- 
ings, the daloi administered the markets and some raid or 
raj lands, acted as magistrate and implemented other policies. 

The jurisdiction. of the state and local authorities was 
clearly defined and the State would not usurp any of the 
rights or powers without mutually having consulted the local 
authority to arrive at a finally accepted decision. As such the 
system of decentralisation was not only defined but it proved 
itself during the precolonial period to be a highly successful 
political experimentation. 


The state electoral assembly was mainly concerned with 
providing a regency in nominating a syiem. Certain disad- 
vantages had been noted on the occasions when they could 
not evolve a conducive policy which in turn could lead to such 
complication arising from the quarrel of succession. In fact 
some time before the British advent two kingdoms such as 
Shillong and Sohra were, on account of such cleavages, became 
partitioned but in other States, the season statesmen were able 
to heal the ills and thus put strong safeguards on their king- 
doms from being partitioned. 


In the plain area vicegrecies, Sirdars, Malvis and 
Choudris maintained the administration on behalf of the 
Syiems. 
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LAND TENURE 


The system of uand tenure was democratic. Big and powerful 
clans owned vast estates of land know as ri kynti held in joint 
ownership of the clan. These clans however showed much 
magnanimity in allowing other people to inhabit parts of the land 
with the right to use the land resources, trees and water free 
of cost but bainguh, a very nominal fee, might have been taken 
if the tenant agreed to pay. No land rent or revenue was 
imposed but in lieu of it, a local population provided a militia 
in times of war. So, in course of time, sprung many habita- 
tions in Ri Kynti. Sometime tenants might have been acknow- 
ledged for their services. Another type of tenure was ri raid, 
a sort of village land held in joint ownership of a single 
village or a State managed either by the local or the State 
authority. It was meant to be distributed to the subsequent 
settlers who would be entitled a permanent ownership if they 
conformed to the prescribed rules and usages in exchange of 
the protection conferred on them and submit to the State 
court. They were required to pay pynshok, a very nominal 
fee, which should symbolise that they had accepted that State. 
protection. There were other different systems of land tenure. 
At first most lands were held in joint ownership of the clan 
but as subsequent diversion to the new economic necessities; 
emerged several family lands from a break up. 


MILITARY SYSTEM 
The Khasi syiem although a titular figure, held the position 
of commander in chief. He employed many officials to maintain 
an effective military organisation composed of a militia, there 
being a division between the active and the reserved warriors. 
The tradition in fact says that a regular or standing army was 
instituted in bigger kingdoms which, had; besides the kings, 
stparate commanders or captains. A Defence minister such as 
Khongwir at Sohra, Wahlang in a few northern states and Jarin 
at Nongkhlaw, indicates that the military organisation was 
intended to be effective. Defence ministers had their own 
messengers, officials and assistants. 

The effective military organization is proved by Tirof 
Singh's persistence against the East India Company from 1829 
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to 1833 and also by U Sngap Rajah of Maharam from 1834 
to 1839 whereas many other kings offered stout resistance for 
long number of years. The Khasis assigned different functions 
to their militia such as pahara (sentries), garod (guards), 
khla ka wait (swordsmen), khyndai bah ryntieh (archers), 
u phud pyrton (troops), kai khlaw (guerilla fighters), rangkieng 
stieh (shield men), nongshun (enemy), nongsyntiat (espionage). 

We find that firelocks and cannons were used by Mon 
Bhut in 1831 during Tirot Singh’s war and by U Kiang Non- 
gbah during the Anglo-Jaintia war (1860-1863). Syiems had 
their own escorts and police who proved that they were habi- 
tuated to raise a regular army. We find that economic reasons 
sometimes justified waging of war. 

The syiem grasped a good opportunity especially when he 
won over an enemy. Conquest justified him to establish 
his position, enrich his treasury (with a war booty), enlarge 
the revenues and build a good asset for trade and industry. 
By war and conquest, the Jaintia Syiem got hold of the several 
paddy plantations in the Sylhet plain but we are told when 
a previous Sutnga Syiem reduced Malngiang, he confiscated 
many irrigated rice fields in the hills some of which he gave 
as awards to his faithful Dalois, but a bulk was integrated into 
crown-lands which in turn passed to the Government owner- 
ship after 1835, providing a good source of revenue to the 
District administration. The Syiem became a virtual possessor 
of such lands by the claims of his victories or being the result 
by the right of purchase, but the usages restricted him from 
exercising autocratic powers in other spheres. 

One reason of the Anglo-Khasi war seems to have centred 
on the monopoly of minerals, notably, coal and limestone. 
In fact, the East India Company imposed treaties upon the 
defeated Syiems forcing them to hand over such mineral beds 
to them or an agency instituted on their behalf in which a 
sort of rent or royalty was to be returned to the consenting 
states. The East India Company, notably David Scott, Agent 
to Governor-General, who undertook a long, arduous war with 
the Khasis, coveted them for industrial use. 

It appears that during the advent of the British much of the 
iron deposits had almost been exhausted owing to the continued 

practice of iron-smelting since time immemorial, the British 
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advent providing a transition from iron smelting to potato and 
vegetable cultivation. In this regard the tradition recounts that 
Bor Manik of Shilong joined Tirot Singh in his freedom 
struggle with a paramount object to preserve some of the iron 
deposits and the remainder of other metals and minerals and 
thus prevent them from being passed as monopoly to a foreign 
party. 

SUBSEQUENT CONCEPTION OF SYIEMSHIP 
the dignity and moral standards of Syiemship 
ce according to a tradition, a few Syiems 


and, moreover, à contagion of 
disputes had led to disastrous 


In course of time, 
were degenerating sin 
had started to act autocratically 


evil had swept so that succession 
results and serving as antecedents to dismemberment or parti- 


tioning of ancient kingdoms. So when Syiemships were insti- 
tuted on the south and west (which occurred with the beginning 
of limestone excavation and fruit plantation), many clans 

The institution became lowered, 


refused to accept the office. 
now confined to performance of rituals or religious duties which 
were considered as taboos for other clans. The judicial duties 


of Syiems were considered no longer sacred and the commoners 
even refused to handle them. This once respected office of 
trust and responsibility was refused to be handled by nobles 
alike and so later on the office was offered to some vagabonds 
or stateless persons and thus became reduced to the status of 
ki syiem briew who did not have a divine origin but an ordinary 
one (briew means а human being). In spite of this handicap, 
the democratic traditions persisted and Syiemship still showed 
vitality till the inception of British regime. The Khasi states 
on accession to the East India Company were treated indepen- 
dent and semi-independent. However both Syiem-Blei and 
'Syiem briew performed their functional roles smoothly and 
objectively and thus preserved the institutions of the land. 


CULTURAL PATTERNS 
State festivals performed during the different seasons were 
important because they sustained the federal unity of the 
State. State coronation, cremation and annual festivals and 
investitures did not belong to kings alone but were compulsory 
for all chieftains from infrastructural to suprastructural levels. 
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Royal investitures were held on grand scale, the rites, how- 
ever varied from place to place. At Sohra the State chamber- 
lain crowned the new Syiem, at Shillong the МуШет Ngap 
performed the task, in Jaintia the patriarch of the royal house 
performed it, at Mawsynram it is said that the Syiem priestess 
performed the investiture. The girding of headdress featured 
commonly, but sprinkling by the holy water was also used. Sacri- 
ficial rituals were conducted appropriately. Other rituals centred 
on the profession of reciprocal allegiances between the Syiem 
and his counter-parts. Batches or delegates from near and far 
participated at the solemn celebrations with drums, banners 
and other tokens and reciprocal dances were held. The crowned 
syiem was announced to take charge of portfolios assigned 
to him. The coronation over, explosions of guns echoed. The 
most sacred rite was performed near a sacred pillar at the 
royal house called и rishot blei. Investitures reflected both the 
political and cultural significance which went to enliven the 
integration. At Bhoi the house where a ling-sad was kept, that 
was apportioned with sacred duties ; one branch being in charge 
of secular and the other in charge of purely sacerdotal under- 
takings. It was customary that the Syiem visited both the units 
and entered into covenants with his counter-parts in a solemn 
way. performing various ceremonies administering this task. 
There were annual state festivals which likewise affirmed 
the spirit of oneness. It was the time when appropriate dele- 
gations came to the state headquarters to join the Syiem in 
making thanks-giving to God who had pivoted the growth of 
the state. Goat sacrifice, dances, other rituals, solemn prayers 
and ceremonial processions were highlighted in a week long 
celebration. ш 
During a daloi’s formal investiture, he was mounted on 
a sacred stone and a turban was wound on his head by 
an appropriate counterpart. Elsewhere he would have been 
decorated by a gold earring or he put on a jewel around 
his neck. The Jaintia syiem sent half a toolah of gold and 
other rich offerings to symbolize official acknowledgment and 
in the same way to focus on the so cherished integration. At 
state festivals held at Jaintiapur and Natiang, Dalois were the 
most important men. However, Hinduism had some influence 
in the Jaintia foothills. But tribal customs also predominated. 
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Other village elders were given investiture but not on the 
same scale with those of Dalois, vicegerents and local rajahs. 


EXAMPLERY CASE : NONGKHLAW 

I have chosen Nongkhlaw as an exemplary instance of the 
pattern of a kingdom which during inception, was known as 
ka hima phra lyngdoh or a kingdom comprised of eight Lyng- 
dohships and which later on came to be titled ka hima khadsaw 
phra (a kingdom formed of fourteen units and the original 
eight lyngdohships). In fact apart from the eight Lyngdohs 
located on mid-western region, the kingdom made expansion 
to include fourteen units of Shella and neighbouring areas 
U Shahjer, who came west from 
Sutnga, having Sutnga royal blood via North Cachar, Nowgong 
and Kamrup, in company with his sister Ka Shaphlong, was 
the first Syiem, the eight Lyngdohs having consented to form 
the Syiemship, his sister becoming the first Syiem-sad. This led 
to the formation of a kingdom which during inception had 
already comprised Bardwar plain tract in Lower Assam and 
later on the Nongkhlaw Syiem fought with Rambrai and some- 
times Nongwah or Rani for the possession of other neigh- 
bouring tracts in the plain. The lyngdohs were powerful chief- 
tains. 

The kingdom made gradual expansion. Shahjer's succes- 
“sors found many fields for exploits at Sohra, Mawmluh, 
Sohrarim, Laitiam, Ryngud and Shella. They took the neigh- 
bouring places such as Sohiong and made treaties with Nong- 
shai or Nongpoh. Iron-smelting and trade had increased tre- 
mendously in the middle uplands while there was more lime 
extraction and fruit plantations on the south. This brought 
about the growth of the Nongkhlaw viceregencies stationed at 
Sohiong, Sohrarim, Sohra, Mawmluh and Bardwar. The 
southern area was looked after by eight Basans. The growth 
of Nongkhlaw occurred at the time when Swer seceded from 
Shillong and when the process of partition of that famous king- 
dom had started. Trade, commerce and industry considerably 
flourished. However many of these territories were abandoned 
by Nongkhlaw on account of the various topographical barriers 
and because the area was too rugged and its soil unproductive. 
Later viceregencies known 25 Syiem-Lieh were stationed at 


bordering on Bangladesh. 
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Mawmluh and Sohraim, Sohkhaser viceregency at Sohiong, 
Sohthanda at Shella but later on Sohthanda was withdrawn 
which led to the growth of a separate kingdom at Shella, a 
syiemship which of course was transformed into a confederacy 
known as Wahdadarship. A tract comprised in khadar and 
Khad hynriew shuong in the midst of a pricipitous terrain later 
was ceded to Sohra or Cherra with three big markets and three 
small hats contained in it. 

On account of its expansion, more posts of Myntri were 
created for which Shella had more than eight Myntris, Mawm- 
luh three Myntris and Sohiong more than two Myntris. 
During the latest arrangement, the local Nongkhlaw coun- 
cil had five Myntris representing the five conspicuous 
clans. Mawmluh served as an iron depot of smelted iron and 
finished products and became a very important economic and 
cultural centre whereas Bardwar and Nongkhlaw were two 
important political capitals. To quote from the Biography of 
U Tirot Sing: “Mawmluh was then another headquarter of 
Nongkhlaw. Here till today we see the sepulchres where the 
bones of the deceased Syiems were laid. I have been told by 
Mr. A. B. Diengdoh and other informants that the bones of 
the demised Rajahs even from Nongkhlaw and Mawnai located 
further west, were brought to Mawmluh and assembled together 
inside these sepulchres for their eternal rest. Mawmluh then 
was the cultural centre where there were veterans in dance, 
art and martial arts. It appears also that one family from 
Nongkhlaw came to reside at Mawmluh regularly, stationed 
there, and whose children were eligible to succeed to the 
throne of Nungkhyaw. U Tirot Singh elevated to the status of 
a national freedom fighter recently, hailed Кот Mawmluh, he 
was the nephew of Khyllup, viceregent in 1829 and received 
his training there, and went on excursions from there to all 
over his kingdom and other Khasi kingdoms both in plain 
and hills in company with his guides and preceptors. Mawmluh 
was a resourceful place since on the collapse of iron-smelting; 
coal mining and lime excavation became important on its 
neighbourhood. 

We learn too that during the Burmese invasion of Assam» 
Mawmluh under a viceregent. U Hain rose in revolt against 
the paramount Syiem Konrai but the latter subdued the rebel 
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and brought him to his knee, the standard of rebellion having 
been raised which centred on iron trade on the complaint 
lodged by merchants from Sylhet. 

When Tirot Sing declared war against the East India Com- 
pany, the first important scene of the war was at Mawmluh and 
Mawsmai held by U Muken, another illustrious confederate of 
Tirot both laying in close vicinity of Sohra ruled by U Dewan 
Rajah, who granted assylum to David Scott, Agent to the 
Governor-General while fleeing from Nongkhlaw, where two 
English captains and a regiment were massacred. Later on, 
Dewan provided several warriors and spies to assist the Com- 
pany. It was on this occasion that Mawmluh was dissevered from 
Nongkhlaw, made first tributary, then converted into a British 
Area while Mawsmai likewise was reduced to a British territory. 
Laaitkynsew the new colony of Mawmluh however was retained 
under Nongkhlaw which still remains so. 

In course of time, a change in the electoral system became 
inevitable. In the first arrangement the eight Myntris were 
competent to appoint a successor. The succession did not follow 
strictly the family claim but the State Council could consider 
the priority issue so that the stability of the kingdom or the 
efficiency of the administration remained intact. The Myntris 
could unofficially consult the queens and other conspicuous 
headmen regarding the nature of claims and the obligations in- 
volved and the capacity of the claimants to cope with the task. 
The Rajah's election was also governed by certain conditions. 
In the event the Myntris did not reach an unanimous decision, 
the Sirdars (about 100 in number) came in and intervened. 
If they failed, the people (all male adults) took up the matter 
by voting in an open ground and supporting their respective can- 
didates and the appointment was thus decided by a majority 
of votes. The eight Myntris should be present, otherwise, if a 
vacancy had occurred, it should be filled up first to make the 
council valid for deciding the issue of succession. The succession 
also gave rise some time to complications. 

For instance on the death of Jidor in 1848-56, the second 
successor of Tirot, a quarrel for succession between Rijon and 
Bor Sing ensued in 1856 and so serious was the split that the 
possibility of partition of this famous kingdom was talked. Bor 
Sing claimed himself to have been nominated by the deceased 
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five years ago and information to that effect was sent to the 
Government in 1851. This nomination was repudiated by Rijon 
since the deceased derived de jure the ruling power from Rijon 
himself. Bor claimed himself legitimate owing to his possession 
of the royal jewels from the deceased in the Agreement con- 
veyed to the State dignitaries and officials four years, one month 
and fourteen days ago, besides which, he had performed the 
funeral ceremony of his predecessor. He took charge of the 
families belonging to Jidor’s relatives. He complained that 
Rijon failing to hold his position had sold his right and Bor 
became a defacto Rajah and was so recognised by the Govern- 
ment. He was opposed to the scheme of partition of the king- 
dom by which the southern side of Borpani would be restored 
to Rijon and the northern including the Garos, Mikirs, Mikir- 
punji and Chindwin Puni elakas to him as such scheme would 
not set the proper precedence. Bor Sing himself had served 
earlier as the manager of Jidor’s raj and was at all time his 
nearest assistant. Bor was grandson of Jidor's mother (Ka 
Phet) and Jidor's sisters mother had left no son. Rijon's counter 
claims were: he was himself son of Konrai's sister and Tirot 
Singh (distant nephew of Konrai) was nominated to act as his 
regent while he was yet minor in 1826 by the Myntris of the 
kingdom and not by the Sirdars and female syiems. Jidor was 
given charge of the kingdom by Rijon in consequence of the 
trouble befalling him. His main remonstrance was that Jidor in 
the capacity of a dejure king had no right to nominate his 
successor during his life time. This, he stated, was a con- 
travention of customs leaving a bad precedent. Moreover, Rijon 
stated that he himself had not participated in the late uprisings. 

He also stated : ‘I am the son of Chuttra Sing Rajah's 
own sister ; on his death, being a minor, it was with the con- 
sent of the Myntrees that Teerut Sing the distantly connected 
nephew of Chuttra Sing was nominated during my minority. On 
his death, being the actual heir of Chuttra Sing, 
obtained majority, I was nominated by the Gover 
the consent of Muntrees to the Gudee.” 

Death of Rion shortly saved the kingdom from being 
then partitioned. The State possessed two houses for the con- 
duct of business. Ka iing-sad. One of these supervised 
by the royal priestess, ka Syiem-sad, was the venue of the 


and having 
nment with 
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annual state festival, on which occasion different delegation 
from all over the kingdom attended to participate in the а 
sacrificial offerings and prayers in thanks-giving to the gods. Th ; 
rituals were mixed with musical interludes in which dites 
were draped in colourful costumes and adorned with coronets 
jewels earrings, wristlets of pure gold and silver. The Shlur, 
the hall in that house, at times, served as meeting place of the 
Syiems and Myntris to dispose of urgent works. Sacred posts 
appropriate from select species of trees, were donated by the 
leading citizens. In another house, ka iing, durbar formed itself a 
court and council hall where the syiem with myntris adjudicated 
judicial sentences and ran day-to-day administration. 

The kingdom, in spite of the wars waged by U Tirot Sing 
and U Sngap Rajah of Maharam from 1829 to 1839 against the 
East India Company which brought about untold losses in men, 
property and other riches, showed its strength and glory until 
the beginning of the present century. On the Ist January 1903, 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India addressed to U Rajah Kine 


Singh of Nongkhlaw thus : 


You represent one the most important of Khasi States 
and bear the reputation of a sagacious and kindly ruler, 
liked by your people and respected by the officers of 
the Government. 

There are people still alive in these hills who can 
remember the days before you took your place with the 
circle of the great British empire for hardly seventy 
ce the flag of the empire was first 
hout courageous fighting and there 
f your nation in regard of the 
entably commenced, 


years have passed sin 
planted here. Not wit 
is much to the credit o 


long struggle which, however lam 
xhibited the bravery and endurance of Tirot Sing of 


Nongkhlaw.?5 

ospective, it may be advantageous to 
i {опей Nongkhlaw since those days 

mention the syiems Who reigned Ot hai is. 

About 25 generations ruled over Nongkhlaw until Tirot Singh’s 

succession which occurte in 1826. Tirot Singh ruled from 1826 


А i freedom’ struggle when in 

but was engaged in the 

1833, ^d pies to terms with the Company and then was 
> © 


As a historical retr 
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sent in exile as political prisoner to Dacca where he died soon. 
On 29 March 1833 Rijon Singh was installed as king but in 
1848 he handed over his power to Jidor Sing who ruled 
till his death in 1856. The contestants for the throne after his 
death were Rijon Singh and Bor Singh. Rijon died and Bor 
Sing became the Syiem, who was confirmed in 1860. Reigning 
until 1866 when he abdicated in favour of Shan Rai who passed 
away in 1873. After his death Kine Sing was confirmed officially 
on January 25, 1876 and he reigned up-till 1911 when he 
abdicated for health reasons and on his death, the throne was 
succeeded by Bidor Sing who ruled up-till 1944. U Kedro 
Manik Sing ruled from 1944 until his death which occurred 
recently and was succeeded by U Kitdor who is reigning over 
Nongkhlaw state. 

We find in Nongkhlaw, iron smelting in course of time 
was replaced by a largescale potato cultivation and an increased 
numbers of livestock. British Administration had made such 
impact that some of the important institutions had become ex- 
tinct. The absorption of the Khasi States into the Sixth Schedule 
of the present Constitution has also brought about the ex- 
istent three-tier system of administration, but some of the 
ageold institutions are still playing their role in the local admi- 
nistration side by side with other administrative measures intro- 
duced by the district council and the state government. 


CONCLUSION 


We find that the Khasis did not £o for a village or an Elaka 
polity but they went for big kingdoms. The tradition has it that 
at one time, only one kingdom was there which stretched from 
the foot of Mangkashang to the Surma river and more west- 
wardly. But because of diversions and growth of new exigencies, 


it was necessary to effect a decentralisation which brought about 
the existence of more than one state system. 


In their present land, our forefathers were 
have as many as Thirty States up-till 1829, the date in which 
the Anglo-Khasi war broke out, such a diversion arose in 
keeping with the administrative necessity whereas for coping 
with outside interference, a sort of a loose confederation was 
established to maintain a common defence against the Muslims 
and even the Ahoms and the protection of trade against any 


compelled to 
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outside blockade. Hence the Khasis and Jaintias and the Wars 
and the Bhois were always united, the cultural and Social inte- 
gration being another vital factor which shaped the destiny of 
the people in those days. 

R. T. Rymbai treats of the people in his Essay, Ban pynieng 
la ka Tasong of the great and powerful Khasi as a fully integrated 
race in which the Khynriam, the Pnar, the War, and the Bhoi 
were comprised, always one and inseparable. He speaks of the 
state system which the Khasis retained since time immemorial 
and which the indigenous forefathers had established for con- 
venience of political grouping, decentralization of certain subjects 
and effective administration. 

The Khasis were a very peculiar people on account of this 
queer matrilineal system along with its usages of succession as 
well as inheritance. But still it found room for making adjust- 
ments in the political system in those days and indeed uptil now. 

A tradition suggests that in the ancient time, the people 
followed patrilineal customs. As such a son succeeded to 
a father. They say the system became transformed at Ka 
Meikha when during the war with an enemy one king was 
slain. His own son would be the successor but the latter being 
coward, he refused to accept commandership of the army. So 
a search in that very dark time was made of a substitute when 
a nephew (son of the sister of the demised) accepted the offer 
and defeated the enemy. As a result the matrilineal system 
became implanted since then. 

On the stone monuments and sculpture, reminiscent of 
the sending of U Ai’s mission to Beijing, Allan Wilson wrote : 


These memorials are found in the adjoining hills, and 
even in the plains some distance from the hills. ... In the 
ancient times, the Khasis were a much more powerful 
people than they have ever been since the British has 
any connection with India, their customs were enforced 


or copied by the neighbouring tribes. 


The economic transformation was very decisive in determin- 
ing the form of polity. We have referred to the different stages 
of socio-economic transformation and how much they moulded 
the political institutions of this land. Not only the social and 
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cultural factors were important but also the economic growth and 
development was very important in Shaping the ancient epps, 
kingdoms and states of the Khasis and Jaintias. These historica 
perspectives ought also to bear influences in the present set-up 
when something could be done to determine the institutions and 
form of Government which would really be conducive to the 
present socio-economic system. ; 


APPENDIX 


The long and deep acquaintance of the people in the plains to 
their kings has been inscribed in some documents. We find one 
epitaph inscribed both in English and Bengali on the demise of 
Rajah Soova Sing of Cherra as follows : 


Soova Sing, the Maharaja of Cherra Poongee Hills died 
at the age of 85 years on Thursday the 5th June, 
1856. 


Besides there is а Bengali inscription in the same tablet : 


The owner of lands surrounded by hills. The late 
Khwasinng Maharaja Living for 85 years, then the date of 


demise Bengali year 1263 date 1 4th Jaistha the day being 2 
Thursday. 
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THE MIZOS IN THE CONTEXT OF 
STATE FORMATION 


B. B. Goswami 


The tongueshaped Union Territory of Mizoram is a frontier 
state in northeast India. The territory was called as Lushai 
Hills by the British and was renamed as Mizo district of Assam 
by an Act of Parliament of India on 1 August, 1954. Seventy- 
five percent of its border touches two foreign countries, viz. 
Chin Hills of Burma and the Chittagong Hill areas of Bangla- 
desh. The heterogeneous jural tribes living in Mizoram have 
ethnic cognates in Burma and Bangladesh. The land mass of 
present day Mizoram has been carved out and is the result 
of the British colonial period. 

Mizoram is a hilly territory covering an area of 21,087 
sq. km. having a population of 3.5 lakhs with density of popu- 
lation of 16 per sq. km. (1961 census). The hill ranges run 
generally north to south, and are covered with dense jungle. 
The hills are composed of clayey loam and soft sand stone. 
Excepting river Kolodyne and Dhaleswari all the rivers are 
mountain streams and are navigable for a few kilometers with- 
in Mizoram. The Mongoloid people living there have а 
number of similarities with the hill people living in south-east 
Asia. A neolithic celt collected by me in 1958 from south 
Mizoram typologically shows its association with south-east Asia. 
Though terrace cultivation! has been recently popularised 
in villages surrounding Aizawl town and plough cultivation im 
areas such as Champhai and North Vanlaiphai of eastern 
Mizoram, shifting cultivation (swidden agriculture) is even now 
the general mode of agricultural practice." As in the hills of 
south-east Asia the linguistic variation were too many and 
no pervading centralised political system ever had control on 
all the people in Mizoram. The Mizos consider them culturally 
as well as racially different from the plains people of imme- 
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diate hinterland, whether it is India, Burma or Bangladesh, 
by two terms vai and zo. The former is used for outgroup 
and the later for ingroup.? There are, however, different out- 
groups living in their own hill ecology speaking other than 
dulien group of language, are awzia broadly. But then the 
ethnic groups are named by the Mizos differently such as 
Takam, Tuikuk, Takoete. Beyond their hill territory, all others 
are vai. 

There are many ethnic groups living in Mizoram. Apart 
from those who call themselves as the Mizos (an appellation 
popularized with a political purpose by a political party*), 
the hilly terrain is inhabited by the Pawi, the Chakma, the 
Riang, the Lakher etc. Map No. 1 attached herewith shows 
the distribution of ethnic groups as observed in 1958 in 
Mizoram. 

The Mizos speak Mizo (Dulien), a language developed 
and nurtured under the patronage of Christian Missionaries.’ 
Though there were many dialects among the Mizo before the 
coming of the British, now a days speech group differences 
among the Mizo have not been noted by те. According to 
1971 census 54 per cent of Mizoram's population is literate. 

The Mizo are the people who were formerly called the 
Lushai and whose customs have been described by many au- 


thors Shakespeare writes : 


All the Lushai Kuki Clans resemble each other very 
closely in appearance and the Mongolian type of coun- 
tenance prevails.... The term Lushai ... covers a great 
many clans ... under various chiefs of Thangur family, 
came into prominance in the eighteenth century and 
was responsible for the eruption into Cachar of Old 
Kukis at the end of that century and of the new Kukis 
half a century later.* 

Even many of the 'non-Lushai clans' living in Mizoram 
slowly were absorbed by the Lushais under the Than- 
gur-Sailo chiefs about whom we will discuss in this 
paper. Shakespeare writes : The clans which live 
among the Lushais under the rule of Thangur chiefs ... 
have become practically assimilated by them. During 
the Ceusus of 1901 an unsuccessful attempt was made 
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to get a complete list of the clans, families and 
branches. The causes of failure were the ignorance of 
the people themselves as to what clan or family they 
belonged to and the tendency to claim to be true 
Lushai.® 


It is interesting to note that 1901 census figure does not 
show a single person belonging to the Mizo group. By 1961 
we observe that the Lushai population is absent from the popu- 
lation figures. That means all those who called themselves as 
Lushai en bulk (and substantial number from Hmar, Paihte, 
Pawi and Ralte) have declared themselves Mizos. 

The historians of the Mizo people believe that once upon 
a time they were living somewhere in erstwhile Siam. In an 
old Mizo song a refrain Siam kanpui zawl chuak (we ran 
out of Siam) was referred to me by many to establish that the 
Mizos were at once time living in Siam. There is another 
song where one comes across a recurring phrase 'shan khua a 
lenpur atla ni raza than thiera е' meaning : *we left Shan state 
because of great famine. The Mizo believe that from central 
Southeast Asia they were migrating from one place to another 
in search of land under the leadership of one amongst them. 
In this way they reached Khampatfai near Tiddim-Falam in 
Burma where they stayed for a few generations. 

The Lushai are Northern Chin according to the classifi- 
cation of Lehman (1963). In many of their sacrificial chantings 
we come across the names of places like Thentlang, Run Lae etc 
which are situated near the river Tyao. This suggests that before 
they entered Mizoram, the Lushai lived near these places. At 
that time Mizoram was occupied by many other ethnic groups 
which come under the old Kuki group as classified by 
Grierson. 

The data regarding migration of people from southwest 
China and southeast Asia to Burma are debatable. Luce puts 
the entry of Chin in Burma somewhere between 4th and the 
middle of 8th century AD. Lehman states that Chin history 
begins fafter AD 750 with the development of Burman civili- 
zation and of Chin interaction with it" The war between 
Burma and Shan in 12th century led to the establishment of 
the fortress city of Kalemyo, at the Chin foothills. АП the 
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Lushai/Mizo agree that they lived at one time in Kabaw 
valley. Thus the Lushai association with the Shan area, as 
known from the oral traditions, gets support. The Shan-Burman 
clashes continued over centuries. The present-day hills—plains 
turmoil in Burma may be considered as a continuing war be- 
tween Shan and Burma started in 12th century. 

At this juncture we may venture to visualize the authority 
structure of the Lushai/Mizo, though one may challenge what 
I am to going to state as romantic manipulation of ethnogra- 
phic present. The Mizo historians say that the early migration 
was more or less in the form of a band under a leader. The 
groups were of various sizes. Some were small and some were 
big. Some were localized to two or three villages and some 
were widely distributed. These groups were divided into line- 
ages of various sizes. For example, Kiangte clan was divided 
into seven lineages, Vangchhia was divided into six lineages 
and Renthlei into five lineages. All these clan leaders organiz- 
ed and established their own villages till another leader either 
ejected them and their followers, out of their area or were 
broken up because of 'difference of opinion among them. 
Ancillary to this was also the process of crystallization and com- 
ing into prominance of a few non Mizo clans/lineages for 
longer period of time. For example cases can be cited of Fanai 
and Ralte. About Fanai, Shakespeare writes : 


The chiefs trace their pedigree back six generations, 
to a man called Fanai, who lived among the Zahaos, to 
the east of the Tyao. His great grandson, Roreiluova, 
was a slave, or at least a dependent, of a Zahao chief, 
and was sent with 70 households to form a village at 
Bawlte, near Champhai, in Lushai territory, with the 
intention no doubt, of enlarging the Zahao borders, 
but Roreiluova entered into peaceful relations with the 
Lushai chiefs, and gradually severed his connection with 
the Zahaos, and, moving southwest occupied successively 
various sites to the west and north-west of Lungleh, 
between the Lushai and Chin villages, maintaining his 
position with considerable diplomatic skill, often acting 
as intermediary between his powerful neighbours. He 
died at Konglung early in the nineteenth century, having 
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attained such a position that his sons were at once 
recognised as chief.!: 


About Ralte, Shakespeare gives the details about how 
two clans which were named after two brothers came into 
prominance as chiefs and most powerful among their descen- 
dent Mangkhaia ruled upto early 19th century till he was killed 
by a Mizo chief. They remained vassals of the Sailos till 
the British occupied the hills.!5 

Viewing the Mizos in the late 17th century in the Chin 
Hills of Burma and in the adjoining areas of Mizoram we find 
the groups were divided into small localistic communities limi- 
ted to a few villages. These groups were mostly a collection 
a few lineages of either a Single clan or the clans 
close to each other. My field enquiries from 1957 onwards 
show that earlier people did recognize clans and lineages 
amongst themselves. Those names bore the name of some 
leader and from whom the descendents trace their descent. 
But in each clan, at different Periods of time, new leaders 
emerged and broke off from the old clan forming their own 
subdivision. For instance, an old person who might have 
been well-versed with his descent phenomenon would have said 
that he belonged to Lian-ngor lineage of Pachuao clan of the 
Lushai tribe. But as Shakespeare and the 1901 census clearly 
show most of the People have forgotten their clan and 


lineage ancestry and since Independence people even do not 
call themselves Lushai. 


mic and Political sphere 
of communality and eq 
become chieftain was t 
Were not successful а 


» Who were 


The first Vuite village is said to have been at Chim- 
nuai, near the Tiddim , __ Being attacked by the Sokte 
and Falam clans, they joined the Thangur chief, but 


were ill-treated and fled -to the neighbourhood ... and 
waged war with their Oppressors ,, 16 


The ethnic groups having less Population living under the 
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leadership of a particular clan identified with the dominant 
ethnic group. The significant differences between the ‘clans’ as 
observed from the earlier descriptive accounts were based on 
the dialectical differences and on the observation and perfor- 
mances of domestic sacrificial ceremonies. One observer goes 
to the extent of saying that when the British first visited Mizo- 
ram, many original dialects were already lost but only the 
sacrificial rites remain intact. 

The main leader did not have many privileges. But he 
used to lead in all the matters and had a say in everything 
that concerned the group which others obeyed. The economy 
of the people was based on slash and burn agriculture. The 
production was virtually limited to subsistance; the small 
remaining portion was for consumption during ceremonies and 
festivals. The slash and burn economy was supplemented by 
the collection of vegetable products and hunting animals in the 
forest. With the increase in numbers of such small groups, 
trading centres came up in Chin Hills (Tiddim, Falam and 
Haka), which subsequently showed a flow of materials and 
techniques towards Mizoram. These three places were connect- 
ed through bridle path even at the time when the British first 
entered to the southeast Asia scene. 


MIGRATION 
During 18th century the major population movement from 
Tiddim-Falam-Haka area to Mizoram occurred. There was a 
movement of population from Haka area towards south and 
south-west and from Tiddim-Falam area towards eastern Mizo- 
ram. This was the time when Чће New Kuki were pushed 
out from the Chin-Lushai country by their near relatives, the 
Lushai in 1700's and 1800’s.17 Though population explosion 
from Chindwin valley started in the 16th century the 'segment- 
ary tribal stage’ tended to develop ‘chieftainship’ in the late 
18th century. 

In the year 1777 the ‘chief of Chittagong’ whose area 
was ceded to the British by Mir Kasim in 1760 applied for 
detachment of sepoys to protect the inhabitants against the 
incursions of the Mizos.$ The Mizos, however, did not pos- 
sess firearms at that time.? The wars between tribes in the 
area of Northern Chin and Burmese incursions in Manipur and 


? 
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Cachar resulted in the creation of new aspirations among some 
of the tribal leaders in Northern Chin region. 


RISE OF A MIZO LINEAGE TO CHIEFTAINSHIP 


Thangura belonging to the Lushai (now Mizo) tribe, lived north 
of Falam in Chin Hills in the early 18th century.? He was the 
chief of a small area, possibly not beyond two to three vil- 
lages. From him the following six branches sprang : Rokhuma, 
Zadenga, Thanglua, Palliana, Rivunga, and Sailova. The sons 
of Thanglua penetrated in Mizoram from east and controlled 
amongst themselves almost the whole of northern Mizoram 
upto Cachar—Sylhet and Tripura—Sylhet border. The six 
chief families almost ruled entire north Mizoram during the 
late 18th century, which was primarily the result of a pressure 
generated in the Chin Hills, and also a consequence of war 
between the Burmans and the Shans, and the Burman inva- 
sion into Manipur. Out of the six Thangur descendents, the 
lineage of Sailova were considered as the most powerful lal 
(chief) family. The Sailo incursions started in 1780 and by 
1810, they had consolidated their position and spatial claims. 
One of their descendents made territorial claims even upto 
Chittagong Hill tracts. McCall writes “the Sailos to gain un- 
challenged paramountcy in the North Lushai Hills they ulti- 
mately had to vanquish in battle their remaining kingsmen".*! 

Folktales аге many among the Mizos, which speak of 
Tajas of the vai people (neighbouring feudal areas were of 
Manipur, Tripura and Rangamati).? It appears that the three 
principalities have influenced the tribal people of Mizoram. The 
Manipur Maharaja's territorial control extended to the northern 
boundaries of Mizoram ie. Jiribam area of Manipur which 
shelters the Hmar tribesmen.23 The impact of the Tripura raj 


Уре through the large number of hill tribes living in the 
hill areas of Tripura bordering Mizoram, According to Sandys’ 
VIEW : 


In AD 590—the Tripura Raj i 

E 390 ] comprised the present 
British districts of Chittagong, Noakh li, Ti lhet 
Cachar, and Garo-Kh суре 


| asi and Jaintis Hills, Lushai land 
and the Chittagong hills tracts. In Pemberton’s report, 


dated 1835, it is shown that all the Lushai country, 
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situated direct south of Cachar belonged to the Tripura 
Raj.” 


Mackenzie observed that ‘the various septs of Poitoo 
kookies to this day acknowledge a sort of allegiance to Tip- 
perah, which varies according to Rajah is strong or weak. ..*°6 
It appears, however, the links were comparatively weak : 


While Zarok ruled a separate village, he laid claim to 
the land of Chengri Valley people, and informed them 
that in as much as they were not tributary either to 
the British Government or to the Maharaja of Tipperah, 
he intended to assert his rights to their lands as an 
elephant hunting ground.”° 


The Chakma Raj (Rangamati) also played an important 
role, sometimes as a buffer and sometimes as an intermediary, 
between the Mizo tribes and the larger society under the con- 
trol of the British. The Chakma queen of Kalindi allowed the 
British to use her territory when the British undertook ex- 
peditions to pacify southern Mizo. The kingdom of the Chakma 
queen extended upto Demagiri, right inside the Mizoram ter- 
ritory. Many of the Mizoram tribes worked as soldiers in the 
Tripura raj army. Many of the Kuki chiefs worked in allegiance 
to the unfortunate Yuvaraj who figured in the family quarrels 
of the raj family during the late 18th century. The Rivung 
chief was given shelter in Tipperah.?* 

When Zadeng chiefs were defeated by the Sailo chief 
Mangpura in 1857, the promised help of the Manipur raja was 
not for Zadeng. In 1830, however, a Zadeng chief got sup- 
port of the Chakmas of Chittagong hills as well as Sailos to 
defeat Hualngo tribe of Burma.?? 


ADVENT OF THE BRITISH 

The tradition of warfare of the Sailos and migratory pressure 
towards northwest continued till nineteenth century. In this 
state they came in contact with the British.?? Since then the 
Indian native feudatory states helped the British to punish the 
Mizos. During Blackwood's expedition in 1844 the Raja of 
Tipperah was called on to capture Lalekhola who raided 
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d 20 heads and six captives. The Mizos 

aiding the plains area of Sylhet, Cachar, Manipur and 
wend on areas and as a consequence the British went on 
DA editions—Lister's expedition of 1949, Nuthall's ex- 
sending SD 1869, two column expedition of 1871-72, Chin: 
poen апо. of 1889-90 and expedition against the chief 
Lushai ЕЕЕ 805-96. A reading into the notes of these expedi- 
pei British officers help us to pick up the following 


‘Sylhet and carrie 


tions written by 


i nt points. | | | 
PD СЕ Mizos cared little about their promises to the 


British after a punitive expedition. They persisted in their 
interest in extending their territorial authority. 

(ii) The Mizo chiefs needed slaves to work for them 
and the slaves could be procured from the territory of another 
chief or from the area controlled by the British. So they even 
attacked the plains area and took captives. Lister expedition 
could release 400 captives as slaves." But as many chiefs 
treated captives well the British found difficulty in returning 
them. There used to be a gap between a Mizo raid and the 
British expedition. And when the British used to reach the 
chief's village, they observed that the slaves were well settled 
and even got married. The captives themselves were reluctant 
to leave the Mizo village. This was true even when Mary 
Winchester, daughter of a British tea planter who was captured, 
by Mizo raiders on 23 January 1871, was released after two 
column expedition of 1871-72 organized in collaboration with 
the Manipur Raja's contingent.). 

(ii) The Mizo chief's sense of boundary was not fixed. 
It was in a state of flux and every chief used to divide his 
loosely defended area of control among his sons. 

(iv) The chiefs themselves used to fight against each 
other and raids were organised for they were not very clear 
about their own ‘realm’. Mackenzie lucidly gives out the pic- 
ture of pre-British time. He writes: ‘Even the chiefs claim 
no property in the land or in the forests. Each claims the men 
of his tribe wherever they wander, or in whatever part of the 

country they may settle for the time to jhoom. Generally speak- 
ing the jhoomeas of each clan confine themselves within cet 
tain rough limits, but there is no real local jurisdiction vest- 
ing in any of the chiefs.®! Selection of new swidden plots 
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and claims for them were disputed. Thus in fighting among 
the Mizo chiefs were common. In January 1892 the political 
officials even sat together to settle territorial quarrels relating 
to jhum land between Sailo and Howlong chiefs. The territories 
were in Assam and erstwhile Bengal. In 1876-77 Mackenzie 
writes, ‘news was received that fighting has broken out between 
Khalgom, and the eastern Lushai under Poiboi. The quarrel 
is said to have originated through Khalgom having joomed 
land to which Poiboi laid claim.?? Moreover, shifting cultiva- 
tion required fertile land. The British knowing this economic 
weakness, whenever they occupied and attacked a Mizo village, 
invariably burnt the stores of grain. 

(v) Raids and war made by the chiefs were also a 
part of retaliation against their enemies. They regarded plunder 
as lawful and commendable. For that matter, the British were 
also considered as white chief having more land and weapons. 
Edgar in 1871 could not foresee that for Sukpilal and for other 
chiefs of boundary from the borders of Manipur to Hill Tip- 
perah 'were incomprehensible’.** 

(vi) Records also show that raids by Mizo chiefs were 
caused because of harassment and cheating by traders through 
the practice of barter for salt. Cutting of forest products and 
clearing of jungles also created disputes. 

The British, however, checked to some extent the move- 
ments of the Mizo chiefs coming down from the hills to the 
plains іп Cachar and Sylhet side. The western Mizo chiefs 
were compelled to come to terms with them and took action 
on those Mizos who raided, captured, or killed their subjects. 
They opened trade centres in the border regions and asked 
the chiefs to pay tribute and supply labour when called for. 

The pressure on the eastern Mizo chiefs were severe from 
the Chin hill chiefs such as by the Suktes. This continuous 
pressure resulted in incessant hostilities among the Mizo chiefs, 
killing their own people. The internecine quarrels among the 
Mizos themselves were recorded by the British officers.? 
Though such killings were celebrated by the winning party and 
the brave men were publicly honoured through celebrations, 
the futility of this was realized by the chiefs themselves, when 
the Lushai famine of 1881-82 broke out. The fighting chiefs 


themselves called for a meeting and agreed to cessation of 
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hostilities, for the land was unable to give sufficient produce 
because of flowering of bamboos and subsequent depradation 
by rats. The three principal chiefs ‘proceeded to send men 
into Cachar district to obtain supplies of food’.** During 1895 
the British undertook punitive operations against the Kairuma 
Sailo who defied and ignored the British order, and paid tribute 
to Falam chief (Reid 1942 : 25). The British took away 
most of the guns from Kairuma's village, the village was 
burnt, granneries destroyed, a large number of mithuns were 
captured and forced him to supply labour. Thus ended the 
period when the Mizo chieftains autonomously ruled in the 
difficult highland terrains of Mizoram.?6 


POLITICAL SYSTEM OF MIZO CHIEFSHIP TILL NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Let us discuss now the political system which grew up with 
the evolution of Sailo chief lineage from the middle of the 
18th century. With the flow of time, the Sailos became the 
only prestigeous clan of importance among the Mizos.'* 

The dominant Mizo chiefs developed their official posi- 
tion in various ways. During this time we observe in that the 
villages in Mizoram were located on the ridge of the hills and 
not on the slopes as was the case among the people of Northern 
Chin. The village site as well as its lay out were significant. 
A site for the village was chosen after taking war strategy into 
consideration, i.e., the advantages of defence and offence and 
the surrounding terrain. Many Mizo villages were named after 
the chiefs. The village streets were laid out from a central 
place where the house of the chief was located. Near it was 
the Zamlbuk, young men's dormitony, which was a training 
place for warfare and a place to learn about the manners, 
etiquettes and other norms of their society. It was a guest 
house and a meeting centre. The chief's house being near to 
it, he could call the youths at any time. The Mizo chief at 
this time became fully hereditary and became conscious of 
their superior breed. At the earlier period according to the 
traditional Mizo customary law the youngest son used to inhe- 
rit the chiefship. But, in course of time, it was observed that 
the chiefship among the Sailo was vested with the eldest son- 
Only in the case of the Sailo chiefs ultimogeniture turned 
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into primogeniture. The British appreciated this change in the 
rule of inheritance among the chiefs. 

The chiefs home used to be the biggest one within his 
realm. The chief had a council of elders who were called upa. 
They were mostly of Chongthu clan. These council members 
used to help him in village administration and justice. While 
dealing a case the chief and his council used to take a fees 
called salam, of Rs. 5 or a pig; for allowing his people to 
cultivate in his territory he used to take cultivation tax called 
fathang, a payment in kind in terms of baskets of paddy. 
Those who would pay more fathang had the chance of be- 
coming ramhual (agricultural advisers). Then there were 
zalen who were the kinsmen of the chief. They were not ex- 
pected to pay any tax to the chief for they were above the 
common men. The Mizo chief himself never used to do any 
agricultural work. He used to live on payments in kind and 
the different dues which he used to get from his people, 
whether it was for shooting wild animals? or for discovery 
of salt wells (chikhur). Before their subjugation by the British 
they could set up new villages. This power was curtailed by 
the British when the latter demarcated each chief's boundary 
through a sanad. Among the Sailo chiefs, to maintain their 
purity of blood, marriage among the lineage members was 
preferred.?? Intermarriage with the sons and daughters of other 
ethnic groups was also practised. A chief used to have a 
number of concubines. The village blacksmith and village crier 
used to be appointed by him who used to get payments from 
the villages for their work and were free from making pay-_ 

“ments to the chief. During the colonial period they were also 
not expected to go for impressed labour. He used to have a 
number of salves. Even others’ slaves who would hold the 
main pole of the chief's house and request the chief to take 
him as slave allowed to become his slave. The priest used 
to have special function for the chief and used to make spe- 
cial clay figurines for him for sakhua sacrificial ceremonies. 
They were first served in feast. 

During the Sailo chiefship elementary principle of hierar- 
chy was introduced. The concept of privileged and non-pri- 
vileged were there.! Yet the commoners also had kinship 
links with the chiefs (see Annexure). The line of social 
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demarcation line between chief, zalan and commoners, or pri- 
vileged and non-privileged, however, was thin. The kinship 
relationship often filtered down to the commoners?? Yet a 
notion of purity of blood of a chief by tracing descent from 
‘another prestigeous chief, was considered a strategy for estab- 
lishing superiority. The privileged zalens also used to emphasis 
that the chief is their kinsmen. 

The chiefship covered a wide area what Lehman calls a 
‘realm.’ The word helps in understanding the fluidity regard- 
ing the domain of authority of the Sailo chief. Sahlin says 
‘At the least, ‘territory’ should be here understood as a domi- 
nion, the realm (emphasis mine) of a sovereign power’.*? At 
the time of British occupation of Mizoram, the realms‘ of the 
Mizo chiefs could be grouped in the following four categories. 

Western Sailo chief—the villages ruled by the descendents 
of Sukpilal who came in terms with the British. 

Eastern Sailo chiefs—the villages, ruled by the descendents 
of Vonolel who were paying tributes to the British and sup- 
plying impressed labour when called for. 

Howlongs chiefs—the villages in South-west of Mizoram 
who came to terms with the British for having no problem of 
boundary (hills and plains). 

The Kairuma Sailo chief of villages ruled by the descen- 
dent of Vuta who were more united and stable. 

Over a period of time, the realms of the chiefs changed, 
and modified cutting across the areas of different ethnic groups. 
The realms, therefore, remained unstable, though they became 
much bigger than what one observed in 18th century. The 

 chiefship in peace was based on the power one ‘derived from 
his descent, kin connections, control on Swidden land, forests, 
hills and rivers beyond his own village. An example of des- 
cent and creation of new headman by a Sailo chief is given in 
Annexure. It may be seen that even a commonman hnamchawn 
could become a headman. But such cases were very few, and 
Parry clearly states that in the case of the Lakher, they 
commanded little respect.4e 

The chiefs had more than one village; and the other 
village than his own was under a headman. The main village 
used to have during pre-colonial period upto 400 houses.. In 
later times its number decreased. The chief with his upa, zalen 
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and ramhual used to look after the judicial as well as execu- 
tive matters including the agricultural activities. The head- 
man of a satellite village used to look after his village affairs 
in consultation with the chief. A 'big headman' was allowed 
to have one or two upa to assist him. As the headman used 
to trace his descent in the patrilineal line he used to emphasize 
his blood relations with the chief. The sons of concubines 
only in rare circumstances could become а chief. 

The controversy whether the Mizo chiefs were demo- 
cratic or autocratic, was debated politically in the forties, by 
the Mizo people. Among the Mizos ethnic/clan/lineage based 
ranking was absent. However, the people often tell that the 
number of mithun given in a marriages as bride price by a 
family determined its ranked position in the society. But this 
was a vague notion for there was no bar for the common 
people, who could afford, to pay more. Superiority of the Sailo 
chiefs was because of political power which they attained over 
time and subsequently in their interest they developed the 
notion of superiority by making the chiefship hereditary. The 
Sailo endogamy along with marriage with chiefs of other ethnic 
groups was a planned development to put stress on their own 
importance and prominance. I was told by the supporters of 
the chiefship system in 1957 that ‘Sailo vigour’ was different 
from that of the other Mizos. The Sailo solidarity also gave 
rise to the feeling of high rank and supralocal solidarity. 

The Sailo privilege was so dominant that all the earlier 
British officers who came in contact with the Mizos suggested 
the policy of reconciliation with the chiefs.$ His power for 
raids and warfare depended upon grain storage, kin relation, 
strong and brave following, who would abide by his orders 
even during his absence from his realm. In the context of the 
Haka and the Falam area in the Chin Hills Lehman reports : 


A chief is in effect simply a hereditary headman, land- 
owner, and aristocrat, whose holding and connections 


beyond his own village are very extensive.... If his 
home is also the centre of power of a realm, the powers 
of the realm will tend to be concentrated in his per- 


son and office. 
The way the realm of the dominant chiefs and their poli- 


21 
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tical control were expanding suffered a setback during the late 
19th century when they established their sovereignty in the 
region and subsequently the whole concept of chiefs realm 
was concretized by the British land settlement in 1898-99, 
the basis of which was to end the fluid concept of realm and 
introduce rigid administrative concept of territory. The intro- 
duction of ‘circle administration’ іп 1901-2, to maintain vigi- 
lance on the working of chiefs was not appreciated by the 
aristocratic chiefs, but they had no alternative than to accept 
the imposition. The British, on the one hand, entertained com- 
plaints made by the dissatisfied villagers against the chiefs, 
while on the other hand, professed their commitment to main- 
taining the chiefship. Shakespeare in one of his notes on 22nd 
March, 1905 commented,... ‘I am convinced that it is better to 
uphold the government of the chiefs and to govern through 
them, rather than to try to govern without them. He recom- 
mended educating the sons of chiefs but opposed to the chiefs 
power regarding formation of new villages. Shakespeare wrote, 


Every chief has his boundaries now and I should not 
subdivide the land further where a chief has sons, he 
may if he likes, give them hamlets within his boundaries, 
but his responsibility for the collecting of house-tax 
and the carrying out of orders should not thereby be 
diminished.*! 


The British Government slowly curtailed the power of 
the chiefs to have a better grip on the people. McCall com- 
ments on the drastic changes in the power and authority of 
chiefs caused by the action of Government: ‘The effect, 
however, was the chiefs stood vanquished and bereft of their 
erstwhile freedom of action. McCall, like Shakespeare, had 
ambivalent attitude towards the chiefs. For it is the chiefs, 
during World War I who helped to raise Labour Corps? and 
during World War II in 1942 signed a 'voluntary bond with 
the promise to join in a total defence scheme for resistance tO 
the Japanese.* It is the Mizo themselves who finally during 
the post-colonial period removed chiefs from their seat of 
power by paying monetary compensation under the Lushai Hills 
District Acquisition of Chief's Rights Act, 1954.55 The chiefs 
last role was to help in the growth of unrest in Mizoram.*? 
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SUMMING UP 
Up to the middle of the 18th century, the Mizo people of 
present day Mizoram were fragmented in small groups fighting 
among themselves and with other tribes and also moving from 
one place to another in search of land and habitation. Warfare 
was a cause as well as consequence for the fission and, at 
occasions of fusion of tribes, migration, absorption and dis- 
tribution of clans and lineages in the Mizo-Chin territory.5" 
At the micro level descent groups were not fixed to a place 
or an area. The shortage of land resulted in warfare for estab- 
lishing and extending one's authority beyond one's village and 


t. All the Mizo groups were forced to seek new territory 


hamle 
when their land was occupied by victors. Population explosion 


in Chin Hills and associated warfare, gave birth to new aspira- 
tions among the Sailo lineage of the Mizos, who rose to hold 
immense power. Subsequent fruition of hopes in the case of 
Sailo lineage led to the expansion of their fluid politico-juridical 
authority, enlarging supralocal territorial claims by either ex- 
pelling or by absorbing in their cultural complex many non- 
Lushai ethnic groups. The self appointed chief was accepted 
by all the Mizo groups. This further evolved into hereditary 
chiefship through succession and nominations confined to their 
lineage. These are the important evolutionary political deve- 
lopments of the period from the 18th century till the British 
gained control over the territory in 1871-72. 

From the point of view transformation of political orga- 
nization I may venture to point out that the tribal segmentary 
stage took the form of petty chiefdoms. The petty chiefdoms, 
however, could not become real chiefdom. For chiefs were not 
clear about their realms and never took steps to make their 
territory clearly defined for administration. Their desire to have 
more slaves, booty and heads was dominant. They, however, 
brought about status differentiation among themselves by main- 
taining martial endogamy and political-martial alliance among 
the kin chiefs to consolidate their own position. The swidden 
cultivation remained the main source of production, communal 
distribution of land prevailed, but chiefs never worked in 
their fields. This primitive primary means of production did 
not generate enough surplus to sustain a crystalized chief- 


dom, not to speak of principality or state.”® 
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From the British colonial period, the chief's powers were 
curtailed. Realm become territory under the overall control 
of the British administrator. The British administration also 
introduced impressed labour and appointed circle inspectors to 
report the working of chiefs which minimised the latters’ status. 
In the post-colonial period chiefship was finally abolished. 

In Mizoram, thus complexities of status and role diffe- 
rentiation in the political sphere could not fully unravel though 
the tribes developed upto into petty chiefdom with control over 
realms whose boundaries were in a state of flux. Further 
endogenous evoluntary changes could not develop because of 
externally induced political reasons. We observed two connected 
factors at work. Internal factors resulted in the evolution 
of tribes into chiefships but the external factors put а 
halt to this growth. The ecological settings in which migra- 
tions controlled the evolution of social organisational cha- 
racteristics and prevailing warfare (raids), were the two im- 
portant conditions that had put restraint on cultural evolutionary 
selection for the formation of early statehood. Though state 
formation did not evolve, the Mizos have not been deprived of 
the reference of civilization.®® 
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Regarding the appointment of commoner chief, Parry writes 
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FRONTIER FEUDALISM AND STATE 
FORMATION IN SIKKIM 


A. C. Sinha 


The principality of Sikkim was established in 1642 by a group 
of Tibetan adventurers in the land of the animistic Kiratis. It 
was a group of three Tibetan missionaries, who helped a Tibe- 
tan patriarch, Phuntsog Namgyal to be consecreted as the 
first ‘righteous ruler (chho-rgyal)’ of Denjong (Tibetan term 
for Sikkim, meaning ‘valley of rice’). The pre-lamaist Sikkim 
was known as Neliang by the Lepchas and Suhim by the 
Limbus. These Kirati tribes were organized under their Kar- 
thaks and Athings, followed a subsistance forest economy of 
hunting, collecting and occasional fishing. Kinship ties based 
on polyandry (in which Lepcha and Limbu males of same 
generation might have a common wife from cither of the two 
tribes) were strong, and animism (in which snow-peaks, moun- 
tain ranges, trees and forests and other malvolent spirits were 
propitiated) was the accepted belief. There are some evidences 
he Magars and Limbus were at times organiz- 
in course of time, established small prin- 
ever, the Lepchas had been submissive 
and non-aggressive in their overall behaviour to other com- 
munities. On this multi-ethnic social base of near stateless- 
ness, the lamaist Namgyal rulers endeavoured to fashion a 
centralized feudal political authority. The reaction of the 
various Kirati tribes to the Bhotia rule was not the same. 
The Lepchas nearly submerged themselves in the Bhotias and 
some of the chiefs in fact joined the latter to carve out a 
Lamaist aristocracy composing of leading families of both the 
tribes. The Limbus were honoured as the ‘mother’ tribe and 
were offered entrance to important monasteries. However, the 
Magars appear to be openly hostile to the Bhotia overlordship 
and, consequently, they had to leave Sikkim. Ultimately, the 


to suggest that t 
ed under chiefs, who, 
cipalities in Nepal. How 
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Bhotias emerged as the master of the land and the political 
system was shaped on the model of the Tibetan lamaist theo- 
cracy. ў 

Тһе above process of transformation of the stateless com- 
munities into an organized political community raises a num- 
ber of issues. Firstly, has the ecological uniqueness of Sikkim 
played some significant role in political formations ? Secondly, 
what is the pattern of inter-ethnic political intercourse in a 
region with plural ethnic base ? Or what happens when a more 
elaborately organized ethnic group encounters a simple tribal 
stock in a shared territory ? Third, when does a tribal forma- 
tion become a state? Is there a choice involved in the process 
or is it a compulsive transformation ? Fourthly, what are the 
minimum and necessary conditions for such a transition 7 
Fifthly, how does a tribe adjust itself to an evolved state 
structure and how does an evolved state system maintain itself 
with an equalitarian tribal social system ? And finally, what 
roles does the political culture (in terms of ideology, symbols 
and moral order) play in the consolidation of the state struc- 
ture? While examining the above issues in the case of Sikkim, 
it will be profitable to review the two phases of the history 


of Sikkim : the pre-theocratic and the theocratic, which spans 
up to the 1880s. 


ECOLOGICAL UNIQUENESS OF THE SIKKIMESE CULTURAL 
PERIPHERY 


To begin with, Fredrik Barth's study of the Swat Pathans may 
be quoted in the case of Sikkim as well: 


The distribution of ethnic groups is controlled by the 
distribution of the specific ecological niches which the 
group, with its particular economic and political orga- 
nization, is able to exploit.... Different ethnic groups 
will establish themselves in stable co-residence in an area 
if they exploit different ecological niches and especially 
if they can thus establish symbiotic economic rela- 
tions.? 


Sikkim is essentially a Himalayan enclosed basin of nearly 
40 miles width between two deeply dissected north-south tra- 
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verse ridges, each of them about 80 miles. Physically, it con- 
sists of the Greater Himalayan and Inner or Lesser Hima- 
layan zones. The Greater Himalayan region in the north is snow 
desert, where highlander Bhotias graze their yaks and other 
herds during the summer and lead a nomadic-cum-pastoralist 
life. There are only three locations— Tsungthan, Lachen and 
Lachung—with permanent settlements, where efforts are being 
made to raise some cash crops such as potato and apples. 
Wool, cheese, butter, hide, apple and potato are the com- 
mercial commodities, which are not easily perishable and can 
be stored for longer period of time. Yak and ponies are the 
most precious pack animals. From time immemorial, these 
pastoralists had been following a practice of transhumance ; 
and during the winter they used to cross the Great Himalaya 
towards the Tibetan plateau in the north. In this context, it 
may be remembered that Chumbi valley in the east of northern 
Sikkim has been a normal outlet for commercial, political, 
social and cultural inter course. In fact, the north Sikkimese 
pastoralists are Tibetans, who migrated from Tsang and Kham 


provinces of Tibet. 
The Inner Himalayan Sikkim is a complex area of forest 
ank slopes. These ranges tend to com- 


clad ranges and river b 
partmentalize certain populated pockets in the dense sub- 
tropical forests. The Inner Himalayan northern slopes are cold 


and dry, similar to the northern pasture land. The southern slopes 
of the hills and mountains have enough rainfall, suitable for 
slash-and-burn, type of rotational dry cultivation. Lepcha, Limbu 
Magar, Rai etc. (the Kirati Communities) produce dry rice, 
maize, millet, beans etc. and resort to hunting and collecting 
of the forest goods in their spare times to supplement their 
limited agricultural economy. Though the Singalila ridge (in- 
clusive of the Kanchenjunga, 28168 feet peak) marks the 
boundary of modern Sikkim with Nepal, in olden days Lim- 
buan (eastern Nepal) was said to be the part of Sikkim. In 
this way, the Inner Himalayan region of Sikkim is an extension 
of a much larger territory of the Kirati groups from the west 
(e.g, eastern Nepal extended upto Kathmandu valley). The 
low lying southern parts of the present day Darjeeling district 
of West Bengal (as a part of Sikkim up to 1835), in fact, was 


known as the Morung or Terai. It is well-known that ‘the 
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northern' Terai (and Duars) are negative areas which add to 
the isolation of the Inner Himalayan valleys. Here the rain 
forests and malarial swamps inhabited by such wild animals 
as the tiger, elephant .... serve as barriers to easy access.? 

In this context, it may be instructive to present Edward 
Shils’ concept of “core” and “periphery” : 


Society has a centre. There is a central zone in the 
structure of society. This central zone impinges in 
various ways on those who live within the ecological 
domain in which society exists .... The central zone 
is not, as such, a spatially located phenomenon. It 
is the bounded territory in which the society lives. Its 
centrality has, however, nothing to do .with geometry 
and little with geography. The centre of central zone 
is a phenomenon of the realm of values and beliefs. It 
is the centre of the order of the symbols of values and 
beliefs, which govern the society. It is the centre be- 
cause it is the ultimate and irreducible ; and it is felt 
to be such by many who cannot give explicit articula- 
tion to its irreducibility.... It is also а phenomenon 
of the realm of action. It is a structure of activities, 
of roles and persons, within the network of institutions. 
It is in these roles that the values and beliefs which 
are central and are embodied are propounded.: 


Normally, the central institutional systems have a substan- 
tial amount of consensus. However, as one moves from the 
centre of society, the centre in which authority is possessed 
to the hinterland or periphery, over which the authority is 
exercised, one realizes that attachment to the central values 
system becomes attenuated. 

Keeping the above in mind, we find that the inhospitable 
Terai separated the Gangetic plains from Sikkim. Some limited 
contacts may not be ruled out; but the Terai was very thinly 
populated by some forest dwelling Kirati people. From racial, 
linguistic, economic, social, cultural and religious points of 
view, the pastoralists of northern Sikkim are a part of the 
lamaist tradition from Ladakh to Kameng, which is again an 
extension of the cultural core of the Tibetan system from 
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Lhasa regions. In the same way, Lepcha, Limbu, Magar, Rai 
Gurung etc. the Kirati tribes, though highly ‘localized’ n thein 
over-all activities, by tradition look westward to their brothers 
To some extent, the Kirati cluster of tribes in Sikkim, in fact, 
provides a cultural periphery to the-core located in Nepal. 
From the Tibetan and the Nepalese, and much later, from the 
Indian points of views, Sikkim has been on the cultural and 


political frontiers and perpheries respective domains. 


IC BASE OF THE SIKKIMESE FRONTIER SOCIETY 

amines the concepts of geographical heartland, 
ultural core within the political boundaries 
of a given state system such as India, China or the Soviet 
Union, concentration of various ‘national’ activities wil be 
found inwardly directed. Conversely, such ‘national’ activities 
or specialized aspects may be found thinly distributed towards 
the fringe or frontiers of the state. These frontiers are, in fact, 
zones or belts of territory. They possess small or great areas, 
which are subject to continuous change 25 human agencies 
bring about modification in their character and utilization. In 


this way, frontiers refer to a transitional zone. 


ETHN 


In case one ex 
political centre and c 


to an area in which people have 
intermingled, and a definite dividing line is difficult to 
draw as а frontier one. The frequent association of 
frontier in popular speech with a mountainous area is 
at least in Britain accidental. The frontier in this sense 
is a zone, which by reasons of topography, climate or 
ethnography, is difficult to control. The frontier most 


often in the minds of Britons in the past happened 
to be the Indian frontier, 


particularly the North-west 
Frontiers in the Himalaya, hence the association. For 
the people of India and Pakistan, the frontier remains 
in the mountains... - For the citizens of U.S.A.... 
frontiers then came to stand for the zone which demar- 
cates a spirit of self reliance and adventure of self- 
interprise and toughness in the individual.... In South 
America, the term is sometimes applied to the zone 
of the “national territories” 


ie. the developing terri- 
tory and the reign still in a more or 


Jt is usual to refer 


less primitive stage, 
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ie. the zone between the settled areas of Brazil and 
the Amazonian forests.5 


In case one accepts the plea the Lhasa region of Tibet, 
Kathmandu Valley of Nepal and the Gangetic plain of India, 
constitute the cultural COres, eastern Himalaya constitutes a 
type of cultural periphery to them. Again, from socio-poli- 
tical considerations, Sikkim as an inseparable part of the 
eastern Himalayan complex, presents an ideal ecological situa- 
tion in which it is considered distant, unexplored and unchar- 
tered territory in which all the above authority systems could 
extend their respective domains. That is how Tibetan lamaism 
undertook the Sikkimese Principality under its wings in 1642 
and converted the animist Lepchas and Limbus to their faith. 
Nepal had consistently refused to accept any limit to its eastern 
expansion up to the second decade of the last century. And 
ultimately, socially and culturally, southern and western Sikkim 
became very much Nepalese. So far the Indian core is con- 
sidered, the political and economic frontiers of the British 
Indian empire was extended upto the Himalayas in the nine- 
teenth century and Sikkim became an Indian protectorate and 
a member of the Concord of the Princes of the Indian Princely 
States. To uncover the frontier character of Sikkim, it is im- 
perative to examine the early political and social organizational 
bases of the important Sikkimese ethnic groups. 


from Tibet to the 
valley of Tamar Khola (Limbuan), only 10 could reach their 


destination. They lived side by side with the Lepchas and 


Alukma, from Yangya Hang clan 
Arun river and brought her to his Seat, Пат. The newly wed- 
ded Limbu consort aptly named the place 
which was corrupted to Sikkim. The Li 


three ‘septs’: Kasigotra (the Hinduize 


‘Suhim’ (new home), 
mbus are divided into 
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Nepal now. The Tsongs were cultivated by the lamaist Bhotia 
rulers and a small number of them reside in the inaccessible 
areas along with the Lepchas and are engaged in marginal 
shifting cultivation. 

The Lepcha (the Nepali Lap (vile) and che (speakers) 
ie. vile speakers, a contemptuous name because the Lepchas 
spoke their own dialect and initially refused to adopt Nepali : 


The Rong (the ravine folk) as they call themselves... 
are known to the Tibetans as ‘Mon-ba’ or *Mon-rik', 
people of the Mon country—a general Tibetan name 
for the lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Assam and 


Burma. 


es ravine dwellers and named their 
land as the ‘country of cavers that gave them shelter’ (Neliang). 
They were hunters of nomadic habits, roaming at large in 
thickets in search of food. They lived in caves or bamboo 
huts amidst vast, wild, magnificent forests. Their needs were 
few, and the jungle provided all of them, including food. They 
cultivated patch of forest slopes for raising dry rice, maize, 
millet, buckwheat and Murwa. They were indolent by nature 
and not in habit of hard work. The Rongs are reported to 
be mild, timid and peaceful. Their entire ‘outlook, religion, 
and social usages were SO formed as to reduce 
so the dominant characteristic of the 
thing and everything that demanded 


They called themselv 


mores, culture 
strife to а minimum. . 
Rong was to yield to any 

least strife.” 
In case one can rely on the mythological sources in the 
absence of the data on pre-lamaist Lepcha society, their folk 
f their history in which 


stories provide two distinct phases O > 
there ‘is an atmosphere of animistic belief. Humans occupy 
here only a secondary position and the animals, insects, and 


plants receive the whole attention of the narrator. The second 
hase belongs to a culture of a much more advanced group 
and deals chiefly with heroes and demong’.8 As for the Lepcha 
their heroes appear as orphan boys; start their career 
n life; are always moving about alone; and *we 
f a crowd of admiring followers or attendants.’ The 
the adventure as the result of the orders 


myths, 
very early i 
never hear О 
heroes undertake 
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of an ill-advised kind. Invariably the hero returns from his 
adventures with a number of wives; surplus wives may be 
presented to a friend or gambled for. 

According to the Rong tradition Turve, Tur-ayek, Tursang- 
pano and Tur-sung (Kings or chiefs) reigned apparently at 
the same time in the different parts of the country. However, 
the Limbu sources suggest that the earliest Lepcha King was 
Ime Hang, who established his capital at Ilam and built a fort 
known as “Ang-dang-Ilam-yokma”. Again the first Lepcha 
chief is supposed to be of divine origin and Thekong-tek, a 
contemporary of Khye-Bumsa, was the sixth in direct descent. 
Mainwaring will like us to believe that Tibetan lamas lured 
the Lepchas to bring all their manuscripts and books and got 
them destroyed so that gospel of Buddhism could be preached 
to the Lepcha.” Tt goes without saying that the Lepchas were 
animist and their spirit-world was divided into benevolent and 
malvolent spirits. The Rong considered the benevolent spirits 
too good to be worshipped, while malvolent spirits were pro- 
pitiated. For them, religious duties meant ritual sacrifices. 
Their lore mentions no idols, no temples and none of the 
places of worships. The Lepcha worshipped the mountain 
spirit (Kanchenjunga) at Karbi offering chi (their national 
drink), rice (zo), Indian corn (ta-fa), fish (gnu), birds (fo), 
sugar cane (nut pa-am) and flowers (rip). These offerings 
were placed on plantain leave (kor-dong-nyon), resting on a 
bamboo mat in front of an altar to the north of the nine 
Stones facing the Himalaya mountain. They were the repre- 
sentatives of the Lepcha crops and it was believed that the 
ceremony would guarantee good harvest and bring plentiful 
hunting and fishes. Needless to add that the above description 
fits with the Lepchas being a forest dwelling subsistence com- 
munity. 

The Rong social code permitted a man to inherit all 
the widows of his patrilineal relations e.g., brothers, uncles, 
and even grand uncles. However, 


there was a strong tendency to avoid marriage, including 
any sexual connection, among members who have 
related for several generations not only on the father's 
Side, but also the mothers. And the members within 
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these generations are all called “brother” and “sister” 
with a distinction between "older" and “youn Ap 
the Lepcha kinship terminology. Kinship on the ON ^ 
side seems much less important in determining eds 
dance of marriage than on the father's side ; empiri- 
cally there is no marriage whatsoever between the mis ; 
bers of the same patri-clan.!? Ай 


The Bhotia population of Sikkim is descendant of the im- 
migrants from Tibet in the 17th century, who laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Sikkim. These immigrants included 
herdsmen in search of pastureland, petty cultivators in search 
of rice fields and the lamas looking for converts. The herds- 
men occupied the pastureland in the north and eastern parts. 
The petty peasants took over some of the hillsides near the 
streams for terracing and rice cultivation, pushing the Lep- 
chas to more inaccessible and forested terrain. The lamas 
played the most significant role in unifying the immigrants 
with the indigeneous people by converting the Lepchas in 
lamaism. The Lepcha, who were not used to a central poli- 
tical authority, were easily dominated by the well organized 
Bhotias. Under the instruction of the lamas the first ruler 
of Sikkim appointed 12 Lepcha chiefs as the dzongpens (the 
territorial governors), along with 12 Bhotia councillors. 


The lamas induce the dzongpens to symbolically sur- 
render their lands to the ruler. After some initial hesi- 
tation and suspicion, this was done. Subsequently, the 
lands were returned to the owners. This symbolic sur- 
render has a- significance in that [the] Sikkimese rulers 
have harboured the notion that the land belongs to 

f the land are not the real 


them and that the occupants О i | 
owners, but trustees of the land in their possession." 


From a sociological point of view the Bhotias are 'simply 


а cluster of small fragments of various clans’. 


There are no localized clans or lineages, among the 
Bhotias...the clan has little sociological importance. 
For the Lepcha it is a matter of great concern as an 


22 


» 
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individual to which clan he belongs; for example, a 
Lepcha introduces himself always by his clan name, 
while the Bhotia hardly mentions his clan name at 
all, unless he is asked for it. Many Bhotia clan names 
are associated with a locality, but there is no sense of 
a genealogical ideology involved. They do not regard the 
clan members as descendants from a common ancestor, 
as in the case of Lepchas. In fact, many Bhotia clan 
names are derived from the names of a place where 
their recent ancestors used to live.” 


It appears that because of mobility and the periodic 
change in their settlement, the function of the clan organiza- 
tion among the Bhotias had been lost. That is the reason why 
the Bhotias are not interested in their genealogy and their 
genealogical memory is very poor. 

By tradition, the Tibetan society has been divided into 
three categories : clergy, aristocracy and the commoners. Many 
of the lamas are householders. Even those who are not en- 
titled to raising their own families, control the properties of 
the monasteries as the incarnate lamas. All the lamas have 
been engaged in trans-Himalayan trade with the help of 
pack animals. The aristocrats were landlords, regional chiefs 
beyond the monastery territories, and warriors. They used to 
maintain herds of cattle heads, a large number of slaves and 
were also engaged in trades across the mountain passes. They 
were explorers and adventurers at large. The commoners were 
divided into petty peasants and slaves, who were invariably 
tied to their lords or lamas. The southern portion of the 
Tibetan plateau adjoining the Himalaya in general and Sikkim 
in particular, is an area not known for its agricultural product. 
xi iiis равне Te ue iia MR cd ик 
the people practice transhu: оош 
(the southern Bhotias) a footie ride ag је ie 
siti Wh дешн uf рашы a оозе and a mobile enin 
seasonal agricultural pl nas ioe eee en 

Plots or trading partners. 


A society of pastoral nomade profits most from sheep: 
goats, cattle, yak, horse or camel or various percentage 


4 
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of combinations of these different kinds of stocks not 
only according to region, but according to historical 
period.... They laid claim to definite pastures and to 
the control of routes for migration between those part- 
ners. War was normal concomitant of their pastoral 
way.... The horse, which gave the nomad his strate- 
gic mobility, was a part of normal economy. The bow, 
his chief weapon, was also in constant use for hunting. 
Collective hunts or drives for games were at the same 
time an exercise in cavalry manoeuvres. Moreover, both 
his dwelling and cattle, could be moved out of the 
way of attack, or could retreat, with the warriors after 
defeat. Any prolonged warfare on'the frontier tended 
to make the frontier nomads military stronger and 
economically richer year by year.... War among the 
nomads tended to become a process in which strong 
s eliminated weaker leaders and gathered larger 
tribes under their rule.... One of these (the devices 
for building of larger tribes) was the principle of 
adoption, one form of which was “sworn brotherhood” 
in which each man acquired status in others clan by 


acknowledging his ancestors.!? 


leader: 


who had done extensive studies on the central 
also reported on the levels of the subject : 
“The subject herdsmen could, of course, if he deserted 
his lord, be returned under a gentleman’s agreement by the 
lord with whom he sought refuge. In practice, however, if such 
a fugitive stole horses (and other forms of cattleheads), he 
had chance to buy himself immunity and warrior standing.!* 


Lattimore, 
Asian communities, 


CHARACTER OF THE FRONTIER FEUDALISM 
Feudalism is considered to be a system of contractual rela- 
tionship among the members of the upper class in medieval 
Europe, in which lords made grants of fiefs to vassals in return 
for pledges of military and political service. It flourishes espe- 
cially in a closed agricultural economy and had certain general 
characteristics besides the mere presence of lords, vassals and 
fiefs. In such a society, those who fulfil official duties, whether 
civic or military, do not for the sake of an abstract notion of 
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"the state" or public service, but because of personal and 
freely accepted links with over-lords, receiving renumeration 
in the form of fiefs, which they hold as hereditary. Because 
various public functions are closely associated with the fiefs 
rather than the person who holds it, public authority becomes 
fragmented and decentralized. 


By one school of scholars it is considered to be : 
Primarily a method of government in which the essen- 
tial relationship is not between ruler and ruled nor 
state and citizen, but between lord and vassal.... The 
performance of political functions depends on personal 
agreements and political authority is treated as a pri- 
vate possession. The system tends to be most effective 
at local level... the military leadership is usually an 
administrator, and the administrator is usually a judge. 


Another school does not agree with the above position 
and comes out with its own definition: “We see feudalism as 
the form of social order in which the possessing class appro- 
priated the surplus produce of the peasants by exercising 
superior rights over their land and person."!9 Again, though 
closer to above, feudalism is considered : 


as a period in the history of people, when the basis 
of production was the, small peasant household, when 
the producer was not enslaved, but was, also not a free 
hired labourer, and was compelled to give up his sur- 
plus to the lord.... The social and economic status of 
producers and the mode of production are, according 
to Soviet Scholars, the basis for distinguishing feudal 
Societies out of those organized otherwise.17 


A. third school considers feudalism as a complex of eco- 
nomic, social, military and administrative methods of organiza- 
tion. It is presumed, that all ‘feudalism grow out of period of 
warfare’. It is suggestive of a phase in human history when 
military striking power had expanded to such ecologically 
diverse regions when the exchange of food and goods of daily 
consumption could not be organized within a common market 
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because of technologically crude and economically expansive 
transportation. In the words of Owen Lattimore : 


the difference between military range and market range 
largely accounts for institutionalized feudal warfare, а 
take by arms that which cannot be profitably acquired 
by trade. Because supplies cannot move as fast as the 
агу operations have three variants : 


troops, feudal mi 
either they last for a relatively short time, even though, 


by living off the country, the troops may thrust to a 
considerable distance from the feudal base; or there 
may be seasonal forays to collect loot or exact tribute 
or capture rivals to be held for ransom ; ог a success- 
ful expedition may strike so far that it breaks away 
and founds by conquest à feudal unit—which may or 
may not continue to acknowledge the real or nominal 
overlordship of the parent unit. The administrative aspect 
of the feudal complex is midway between the military 


and economic aspect.!? 

studies on the pastoral and semi-pas- 

toral societies of Central Asia, Lattimore draws an analogy 

between feudalism and barter economics. The duties, protec- 
hanged rather than bought 


tion and services in feudalism are exc 
or sold. However; in course of time, the relationship becomes 
more one of exploitation, as the superior tends to give less 


protection while demanding more duties and services. Then he 
goes on and provides us with "the bare bones” of a feudal 


economic system : 


On the basis of his 


The economic function is weak. The major productive 
l. The unarmed cultivators pay 


activity is agricultural 
tribute to the warriors and aristocrats who both protect 


and exploit them. The tribute is not in money ; it is 
partly in produce from the land which the peasant cul- 
tivates “for himself”, partly in labour on lords’ land, 
partly in other labour (e.g., on buildings), partly in 
manual service (which often includes house-hold ser- 


vice for the women) .!? 


He also suggests, though experimentally, two types of 
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feudalism : evolutionary and relapse (or de-revolutionary). 
Again referring to the social base in rather an organismic way 
he observes : 


There is the artificial kinship of "sworn-brotherhood" 
in which each sworn brother, becomes, by the power 
of oath, as if born into the each other's clan and 
bound to honour his ancestors. Then there is the sub- 
mission of kin-group to the service and protection of 
an unrelated kin-group ; a collective submission in which 
the subordinate group retains its own chiefs, though fall 
to the status of 'headmen'.?? 


Then he refers to the largely prevalent practice of the 
lord having the "companions", a low rank subordinate in 
attendance who may have been originally a captive but brought 
up in the tribe as a warrior. 


These ‘companions’ are probably a key phenomenon in 
an evolution toward feudalism because they are effective 
in destroying the old blood-kin standard and ready to 
hand as the raw material for a new feudal aristo- 
cracy ; it is from them that the successful war-leader 
picks up trusted men to whom to delegate territory and 
power. They destroy the old kinship base because they 
are warriors who will, if need be, fight against their 
own kin; their supreme loyalty is to the war-leader 
whom they have сһоѕеп.21 


In this way, 


a new kinship structure supersedes the old, but it is 
now a feudally oriented, of war-created upper class. 
The subject class, those who actually work on the land 
or with cattle, have family only in the sense of wife 
and children, while the possessing classes have ‘family’ 
in the sense of a recorded genealogy which is impor- 
tant in determining their status. The lack of family name 
is phenomenon found both among European serfs and 
Mongol tribesmen in the last period of “feudalisation” 
under the Manchu empire.?? 
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The above exposition of Lattimore is with reference to 
frontier feudalism. The frontiers are ecologically diverse and 
difficult terrains. Economically, they are often parcelled into 
hunting pastoral, and agricultural economies at the bare sub- 
sistence levels. Socially, they аге divided into a number of 
clans, originally affiliated to, ог assumed to be, affiliated to 
the tribal organizations. Besides the consanguineous ties, ‘sworn 
brotherhood' plays significant roles in inter-tribal relationship. 
Hunting, riding, swordmanship, archery etc. are considered 
to be special skills for those who claim distinction. Politically 
the frontiers have divided loyalties across the political bound- 
aries. Administratively, they are unstable and unsettled and 


thus, they attract adventurers, fortune seekers, explorers, enter- 
preneurs and fugitives. Culturally, the frontier communities are 
iti ies. Strategically, the fron- 


spread across the po 

tiers are marginal and peripheral to the cultural core of the 
larger societies. If one proceeds from the cultural cores of 
the two adjoining societies toward the fringes, theoretically, 
there will be a zone of mixed cultural traits high up in the 
ecologically difficult and undulating distant areas. This is the 
frontier, which is difficult to be governed politically and even 
morally from either of the cores. In such a situation, a stable 
frontier is one © s are exercised from 


n which equal pressure 
both the neighbouring (and often opposite) cultural cores and 


political systems. 
F THE SIKKIMESE PRINCIPALITY 


w Sikkim as ‘the valley of rice’ and India 
bamboo country’. Because of availability of 
the flatland, Chumbi valley, east of Sikkim in Tibet, was the 


e for the pastoral and marginal farming tribes ever 


natural choic 
since the fourteenth century of the Christian era. A Bhotia 


patriarch, Khye-Bumsa, with a legendary claim of an Indian 
ancestory and royal blood from Mynak (Kham, eastern Tibet) 
came to settle down in Chumbi valley. The History of Sikkim 
reports of him ‘having yoked a pair of yaks, working among 
his followers in ploughing a field'2? He was said to be an 
influential person, famous for his physical prowess. Three of 


his brothers had migrated to Ha valley (in Bhutan). However 


EVOLUTION о 


The Tibetans kne 
as the *dark green 
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he was destined to be the initiator of an inter-tribal intercourse, 
which was of far reaching consequences. 


Khye Bumsa, being childless was advised to seek the 
blessings of the Rong elder, The-Kong Tek. Khye- 
Bumsa crossed into the Rong domain, where not only 
did he secure the Rong elder's blessings for the three 
sons but also the prophecy that his descendants would 
become the rulers of Sikkim, while The-Kong Tek's 
own people, the Rongs, would become. their subjects, 
and servitors.24 


Then, 


as eternal friendship was made between Gyad-Ubum- 
Gsag (Khye-Bumsa) and The-Kong-Tek, they agreed 
by this that all the males should be considered to be 
related to the sons and all the females (to) the 
daughters. The friendship was cemented by a ceremony 
at which several animals both domestic and wild were 
sacrificed and all the local deities invoked to bear 
witness to this solemn contract of friendship, binding 
the Lepchas and Bhotias in an inseparable bond. They 
sat together on the raw hides of animals, entwined the 
intrils around their persons, and put their feet together 
in a vessel filled with blood', thus, smearing the blood 
troth to each other.25 


Khye Bumsa went back to his place, ploughed his miserable 
plots, herded his cattle heads and died in Chumbi valley. 
However, three of his sons are Said to have migrated and set- 
tled down in Sikkim. His grandson, Guru Tashi, son of Mipon 
Rab, shifted to Gangtok. Guru Tashi’s great-grand-son, Phunt- 
sog was destined to be the founder of the Namgyal dynasty 
as the rulers of Sikkim. That was the great phase of upheaval 
in Tibetan history. The institution of the Dalai Lama was being 
laid down in Lhasa with the help of the Mongol Khans ; the 
first Shabdung was carving out a theocratic domain for himself 
in Bhutan ; and a number of Lama fugitives, oppressed by the 
inter-sect disputes in their homeland, were exploring in Sikkim 
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the possibilities of converting the animist tribes into lamaism. 
By then, 


three generations of Tibetan colonists from adjoining 
Chumbi valley had settled on the eastern border of 
Sikkim, near Gangtok. And it is highly probable that 
these Tibetan settlers were privy to the entry of the 
lamas ; as it is traditionally reported that the ancestor 
of the Sikkimite-Tibetan, who was. promptly elected 
King of Sikkim, by Lhatsun Chembo (who played an 
instrumental role along with the other two lamas), was 
a protege and kinsman of the Sakya Grand Lama. And 
Lhatsum Chembo seems to have approached Sikkim 
via Sakya, and his incarnations subsequently appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Sakya, and even now (the 
year 1895) his spirit is believed to be incarnate in 
the body of the present Sakya Lama.?9 


born in 1595 at Kongbu, in the lower valley 
maputra), which has a climatic and 
physical appearance similar to Sikkim, was an ingenious inno- 
vator. In his sacred wanderings, he discovered the hidden 
proofs that the Guru Padma Sambhava had visited Sikkim a 
hundred times. And to support his statement he also dis- 
covered that his own advent as the apostle of Sikkim had been 
foretold in detail, some nine hundred years before, by the Guru 
himself. He was certainly a man of considerable genius. He 
is said to have exclaimed, ‘According to the prophecy of Guru 
Rimpoche, Y must go and open the northern gate of the hidden 

-Demojong and I must develop that 


country of the rice-valley 
country religiously.’ Thus, he started from Kongbu with 35 
followers and ‘proclaimed that it was the time for serious 


people to e(ter the sacred hidden land.’ On the way, he saw 
villages and pasture Jands and, ultimately, he reached the 
border of Tibet, Nepal and Sikkim. There he was surprised 
to see another lama, Kathong Kuntu Vozangpo negotiating the 
mountain passes with a view to entering Sikkim. Lhatsun is 
reported to have ‘told him that the opening of the northern 
pass into Sikkim was allotted to him and to no one else and 
that the western pass was Kathog’s share" While Lhatsun is 


Lhatsun, 
of the Tsangpo (Brah 
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supposed to have flown across the Himalayas from north te 
Sikkim, Kathog Lama came to Sikkim via Nepal across the 
Singilila ranges. A third lama, Sabdung Ranchenpa, is said to 
have entered Sikkim via southern side, a rather incredible 
proposition. The lamas are said to have converged at Yok-som 
*the three superior ones' or noblemen, a literal translation of 
‘the three lamas’ and put forth their respective claims to the 
territory of Sikkim as the rulers : 


The three Lamas held here a council at which Lhatsun 
said: "We three Lamas are in a new and irreligious 
country. We must have a ‘dispenser of gifts (ће, a 
king) to rule the country on our behalf". Then the 
Na-dak-pa Lama said: “1 am descended from the 
celebrated Terton Na-dak Nan-rel, who was a king ; 
I should therefore be the king." While the Kar-tok-pa 
lama declared ; *As I.too am of royal lineage I have 
the right to rule." Then Lha-tsun said: “In the pro- 
phecy of Guru Rim-poche it is written that four noble 
brothers shall meet in Sikkim and arrange for its gov- 
ernment. We are three of these [who have] come from 
the north, west, and south. Towards the east, it is 
written, there is at this epoch a man named P’ un-ts’ ok, 
a descendant of brave ancestors of Kham in Eastern 
Tibet. According, therefore, to the prophecy of the 
Guru we should invite him.” Two messengers were then 
dispatched to search for this P’ un-ts’ ok. Going towards 
the extreme east near Gangtok they met a man churning 
milk and asked him his name. He, without replying, 
invited them to sit down, and gave them milk to drink. 
After they were refreshed, he said his name was 
P’ un-ts’ ok. He was then conducted to the Lamas, who 
coronated him by placing the holy water-vase on his 


head and anointed him with the water: and exhorting 


him to rule the country religiously, they gave him 
Lha-taun’s own surname of Nam-gye and the title of 
"religious king." PIun-ts’ok Nam-gye was at this time 
aged thirty-eight years, and he became a Lama in the 
same year, which is said to have been 1641 AD. 
(Waddell ; 1974 : 50). 
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Here it may be noted that Phuntsog Namgyal was enga- 
ged in milking his cattle. It means he decidedly belonged to 
a pastoral community amidst the Kirat hunting tribes and it 
appears that lama Lhatsun knew him before hand. 

ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE ADVENTURERS AND THE INDIGENEOUS 

TRIBES 

It is invariably said that the Lepcha, Limbu and Magar com- 
munities were subservient to the Bhotia overlordship from the 
very beginning. Instance of the plood-brotherhood between the 
ancestors of the Namgyal rulers and the Lepcha is frequently 
cited. However, the History of Sikkim written by a descen- 
dant of Phuntsog Namgyal, some more than 250 years after 
(and claimed to be based on authentic Tibetan manuscripts 
and the Sikkim state records) provides some clues to the 
opposition from the Kirati communities to the new regime. 
There is an instance in which it was reported that Phuntsog 
Namgyal, after his consecration, was being led by the lamas 
and the followers (apparently ‘Bhotias’) from place to place. 
They reached a place Yangang, where there were Lepchas 
and Magars. The royal party happened to be riding on the 
horses and the riders were armed with matchlock guns. The 
natives who had never seen such displays, exclaimed that ‘the: 
entire party rode on the huge hogs and some of them bore 
sticks which when pointed towards you, produced great sound’.?” 
The display of superior arms and horses may be taken as am 
instrument to create panic among the indigeneous peoples. 
While the lamas were said to be acting according to prophecies 
made by the saints to convert the irreligious peoples to the 
right path of religion, the Lepchas are invariably shown as 
wizards. The Lepcha wizards are said to have first encounter 
Lhatsun lama (or others) and they then are as being initiated 
into lamaism.9? 

During the reign of king Chagdor Namgyal : 

a body of 14 male and female Bijuas and Bijuanis of 
the Lepcha race called Boribons [were] employed to 
work mischief by black art [sorcery], but this produced 
no effect on Raja, who was now 50 incensed that he 
ordered the men to be arrested and brought up, .... 
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the person[s] thus possessed by the evil spirit was 
not immolated, but he was put among the slaves, and 
engaged in fetching water, spliting fuel, and sweeping 
the yards etc.31 


Again, 


five Lepchas. . . pretended to be the re-incarnation of 
Tashe-thing, the great ancient Lepcha Wizard chief, im- 
posed upon credulity of the Raja, ... these impostors 
pretended that they could make the tops of the Rab- 
denbe palace and Pemiongche monastery meet, and tie 
a fountain into knot, suspend a stone in the sky, and 
draw figures on the surface of water and spin into a 
горе... the Lepcha Bongthings (seers) were engaged 
in showing people the sight of making the tops of the 
monastery and the palace meet together... the Lep- 
chas had no miraculous powers, so they [the lamas] 
insisted upon their showing the miraculous powers and 
other boasted powers and sights. But they said that 
the time had not yet arrived. Then the Trapas [a rank 
of lamas] of the Pemiongchi insisted upon their show- 
ing the miraculous powers or else they would show the 
Lepcha, their physical powers; and they took each 
а piece of stone from their pockets, and began to be 
labour the imposters with them and in spite of their 
attempting to run away they were Pursued and killed 
at Tashe-lung-tsog and Tashe-garad, . . . The Raja 
himself was convinced of their j iti 

that he had been duped by he 
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sought the aid of Magar Raja and tri P 
E ko which Yugthing Desit eile rie 

a e to quell it by arms, which he Was sent 
successfully, and killed all the Tashes сапан 
Yugthing was seriously wounded by a Beso: ie) 
shot by the Tashe. Upon this Yugthing was exalted ts 


the rank of Chikyap.** 


Apparently, the Lepchas had been 

portions of the hills on the frontiers um je p pe 
from the higher elevation by now. Then the various b Ел 
and fortification works, іп which the Tsongs (or Limb 5 A 
Magars) were always employed, which drove them in E 
to leave the country in a body, and retired to a place а 
Limbuana land апа it was the beginning of the alienation С 
finally the separation of this Limbuana land from Sikkim* " 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE STATE STRUCTURE 


Frontier Management 

It appears that in the beginning the Bhotias extended their 
regime to the topography similar to their own in north and 
north-eastern Sikkim. Naturally, the Lepchas and Magars were 
pushed to the forested, hot, humid and malarial southerm 
frontier plains. Since the Lepchas had accepted the Bhotia 
overlordship, logically Sikkimese frontier extended to the entire 
tract. claimed by the associated Lepcha tribes. It is already 
noted that Khye Bumsa's brothers had migrated to Ha valley 
in Bhutan and raised some property. Thus, western Bhutan was 
be the part of Sikkim. Namgyal dynasty: 


also claimed to 
maintained its own estate at Phari in the Chumbi valley. 
The lamas of Tibet had occasionally granted some estates to 


various Namgyal rulers in Tibet. Some of the important indi- 
viduals of the Namgyal dynasty were supposed to be incarna- 
tions of some Jamas of significant Tibetan monasteries, where 
they were offered estates. The Bhotia rulers were in habit of 
cting marital alliances in Tibet. Many a times, their 
o brought property in dowry, etc. However, one 
be noted that in the context of Tibet, Sikkim 
eudal unit. In fact, relations between Tibet 
as the one between the 


contrat 
consorts als 
point must 
was like а small f 
and Sikkim can better be described 
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patron and the supplicant, and occasionally between the God- 
King and the vassals. 

On the claims of Sikkim on its western frontiers, a his- 
torian on Sikkim has the following to say : 


At the time the Lepchas and the Bhutiyas were 
brought together, a small group of Limbus, called Tsongs 
in Sikkim, was also living in Sikkim. The Tsongs, 
according to [the] Tibetan traditions, were originally 
inhabitants of the Tsangpo valley in Tibet, from where 
they migrated to Sikkim and beyond, to Limbuan, in 
what is today eastern Nepal. The Tsongs or Limbus 
in Limbuan far out-numbered their kinsmen in Sikkim. 
There had been free intercourse between the Limbus of 
Limbuan and the Tsongs and the Lepchas of Sikkim 
before the advent of the Tibetans on the political stage 
of Sikkim. The establishment of the Bhutiya [Tibetan] 
rule in Sikkim did not in any way affect the free inter- 
course between Limbuan and Sikkim. Since the Limbus 
were not organized under any central authority, and 
since they looked east rather than west for their deal- 
ings, this loose link has been interpreted as the “whole” 
of Limbuan being a part of Sikkim of those days. The 
allegiance of the Sikkim Tsongs to the Sikkim ruler is 
primarily responsible for such misinterpretation.... . 
The lack of organized territorial units on its borders, 
at that time, must have been another factor lending 
support to such claims.?5 


The History of Sikkim reports : 


The boundaries of the new kingdom of Sikkim were 
next fixed (reign of Phuntsog Namgyal). They were: 
Dibdala in the north, Shingsa Dagpay, Walung, Yan- 
gang Khangchen, Yarlung and Timar Chorten in the 
west down along the Arun and Dudh Kosi rivers, down 
to Mahanadi Nuxalbari, Titalia in the south. On the 
east Tagongla and Tangla in the north.3¢ 


Again the same claim was repeated in Sikkim: A Con- 
cise Chronicle, published by the Publicity Department, Govern- 
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ment of Sikkim, Gangtok in the 1960s; "The Kingdom was 
ze. In the north it extended to Thangla 
in the east to Tagongla - [near Paro, 
o Titalia [near the border of Bihar and 
he west to Timar chorten [Timar 


then many times its si 
[near Phari, Tibet] 

Bhutan], in the south t 
West Bengal, India] and in t 


river, Nepal]’. 
A few points must be noted with reference to this claim. 


Firstly, Sikkim does not appear to have enough man power 
to control and administer such a huge territory. Secondly, the 
topography, lofty mountains and extensive ranges, dense forests 
and wild animals must have made the communication in these 
farflnug areas, if not impossible, at least very difficult. Thirdly, 
many of the frontier points mentioned appears to be inhabited 
centres such as Titalia, Dibdala, Walung, Yarlung etc. which 
appears to be isolated outposts which might have been over- 
run by the competing rulers at different points of time in the 
past. By all reasonable estimate, it appears that the Bhotias 
were settled on the high Sikkimese ranges a$ the rulers with 
an effective communication line north-east-ward and were enga- 
ed in converting to their faith the Lepchas and the Limbus, 
who were occupying the adjoining territories in the south and 
west respectively. 


Revenue administration : 

Phuntsgo Namgyal in founding a new dynasty 
view to establish the ‘rule of the law’ in an 
pite of all the tall claim of royal pede- 
e of his ancestors Were found 
to be engaged At least in the beginning, 
Phuntsog's CO arriors. In the Tibetan 
state structure there is no tradition of a standing army and 

individual households ; they 


the warriors were collected from 1 

were supposed to bring their own arms as well as food on 
conscription + and there used to be a very weak military 
Jeadership- A y was to be over, in "ud 


s soon 45 the emergenc 
absence of remuneration the soldiers were. disbanded as an 
organized body and there was no motivating force to hold 
them back from returning 


to their farms and flocks. Phuntsog 
was himself converted into a lam 


a on the day he was conse- 
crated at the Chogyal (Rchho-rgyal : 


The lamas helped 
of rulers with a 


righteous ruler). His 
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commitment was to the powerful monks and the faiths. Even 
the monks were holy beings and, not very in frequently, they 
used to retire in meditation and go on long religious wander- 
ings. Thus, initially, there might not have been state expen- 
diture involved in the maintenance of a body of monks. How- 
ever, the monks had personal followings among the house- 
holders, who used to take care of their mundane needs. Again, 
the ruler granted certain areas to certain monasteries and 
monks for their maintenance. However, the most significant 
state expenditure was involved in the form of constructing the 
impressively structured monasteries. For this assignment, the 
subjects were conscripted to offer manual labour, which re- 
mained a permanent irritant with the subjects. The lamas 
themselves offered as designers, architects, carpenters, masons, 
caliographers and so on. It appears that state revenue was 
extremely limited in the form of payments in kind. And the 
subjects must have paid the revenue as presents from their 
farm and forest produce. 

It appears that even in early days of the Namgyal rulers, 
the main source of income was from the Morung or the 
plains : 


In an old deed of grant or Sanad granted to Pemionchi 
lamas, conferring on them some lands in the plains 
as a donation, in the year of 1730 AD, it is said that 
the Phulbari land from the Sikkim State possession in 
the plains is given in perpetuity as Jagir to Gelong 
Rinzing Long-yang for service rendered to the state 
by him. But on the death of the Gelong the land was 
taken by the Pemionchi lamas, on the condition of 
their performing the periodic ceremonies for the sake 
of the deceased and the Ruler’s future welfare. And 
this situation was allowed and endorsed by the Raja with 
the addition of the clause conferring it on the monastery 
for good. Henceforth the land called Phulbari in the 
plains is conferred on the Pemionchi lamas and Khanpo 
(Thinley Roplai Dorji) for as long as the Heavens last. 


They shall have the full rights to every plainsman rai- 
yat, who dwells on the lands: 
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On the same page, there is a reference to one Jong 
(pon?) Jomchan, a said descendant of the Lepcha chief, The- 
kong-tek. He was granted ‘100 doors or paces of land, with 
the right of enjoying the taxes acruing from the tenants' and 
he was to offer one third of the income acruing from the 


land." 


It appears that the first effort to introduce a revenue sys- 


tem in Sikkim was made by the Tibetan Regent, Rabden 
Sharpa in 1747. After conducting a fairly correct census with 
the gift of the plateful of salt, the Mongsher convention 
(Mongsher Duma) was called at Mongsher by the Regent. 
It is said that all the lamas, lay headmen and raiyats signed 
a constitution, enshrined their powers, privileges and the duties. 
For the first time a uniform system of taxation was introduced 
known as zolung (literal mean : handle of manufacture; а 
basketful of grain) as a regular source of income to the 
ruler, a sort of land tax and a duty on trade. This innovation 
might have paid dividend at that time. But in 1873 when John 
W. Edgar went to report on Sikkim he found : 


The land is not assessed, and pays no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is allowed the use of the Rajah's land in 
order that he may live and be able to render to the 
Rajah the services which he is bound to do as the Rajah's 
live chattel ; and possibly if the system were carried 
to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to give 
over to the Rajah all the produce of the land—that is, 
all the fruit of his labour beyond what might be ac- 
tually necessary to support himself and his family. In 
practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour to 

he does not give actual service, 


the state; and when 4 
the amount of his property is roughtly assessed, and 
his contribution to the state fixed accordingly ; but such 


assessment is made witho 
amount of land occupie 
of his wives. and children, 
all taken into account, 
ћејд, 38 

23 


d by the subject. This value 
cattle, furniture and co. are 
but not the extent of his 


ut the slightest reference to the `- 
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About 15 years after John Edgar's above observations, 
John Claude White found the situation very frustrating : 


There was no revenue system, the Maharaja taking what 
he required as he wanted it from the people, those 
nearest the capital having to contribute the larger share, 
while those more remote had toll taken from them by 
the local officials in the name of the Raja, though little 
found its way to him ; no courts of justice, no police, 
no public works, no education for the younger genera- 
боп.39 


Опе can understand the miserable state of affairs, when it 
was reported that the total annual revenue of Sikkim was 
Rs. 8000 only in the year 1888.49 (White, J. C. 1974: 27). 
All this very much indicate that unlike the settled peasant socie- 
ties where immovable landed property is the measuring unit 
of a person's economic affluence, domestic units were frequently 
on the move—a feature of nomadism. 


CARVING OUT THE SOCIAL BASE FOR THE REGIME 
Evolved Pattern of Inter-ethnic Relations 


From the very beginning, Sikkim appears to be a plural 
society. The Bhotia migrants imposed their theocratic authority 
on a tribal base. We have already noted that the attitude of 
the indigeneous peoples to the Bhotia authority was far from 
friendly. However, ecology provided various vocational possi- 
bilities to the tribes inhabiting different niches of the topo- 
graphy. It appears that the dry, cold and high Himalayan 
reign was appropriated by the Bhotias as their exclusive pre- 
serve for pasture-land and dairy products such as milk, cheese, 
butter, hide, wool, yak tails etc. to be traded against the light 
luxury goods such as silk, cotton, dye and, occasionally, rice- 
The Lepchas, Limbus and Magars were pushed to the hot 
humid and densely forested southern region for marginal farm- 
ing and hunting. However, the Bhotias innovated some novel 
mechanisms to counteract the potential local hostility to their 
authority. 


First, the lamas spun a mythological support in which 
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it was reported that the Bhotia Patriarch, Khye-Bumsa, the 
ancestor of Phuntsog Namgyal, begged the divine blessings 
of the Lepcha seer and chief, The-Kong Tek, for begotting 
sons. The Lepcha chief not only obliged the petitioner, but 
also made the prophecy through which the two tribes became 
‘sworn-brothers’ and the Lepchas had agreed to be the sub- 
jects of the Khye-Bumsa’s progency. Secondly, the same orga- 
nismic model was further utilized to secure the allegiance from 


the Limbus and the Lepchas again. 


To win the confidence of the Kirati tribes he (Phunt- 
sog Namgyal) invited all the tribal chiefs to a meeting 
where he proclaimed that the Sikkim Bhotias (the 
victorious Lhopas), the Lepchas (the Membas or the 
Mon-pas), and the Tsongs (the Yakthambas or the 
Limbus) were of one family. The King (a Lhopa) 
should be considered the father, the Lepchas (the 
Mon-pas) the mother and the Limbus (Tsongs), the 
sons of the same family, forming a council called 
‘Lhomontsong’ =: 

To further cement the inter-ethnic ties, the Bhotia kings 
contracted matrimonial alliances with the Limbus and the Lep- 
chas. Out of a dozen of the Bhotia rulers of Sikkim, at least 
seven of them had one of their consorts from the Limbu tribe. 


RESTRUCTURING AN ECONOMIC BASE AND CREATION OF AN 


ARISTOCRACY 
When and how does an ‘ethnic-group’ get feudalized (if it 
so happens, and in case of Sikkim it did happen) and when 
does it become a ‘nation’ ? The ethnic-group ‘presupposes the 
linguistic and cultural community and homogeneity of geogra- 
phical territory ; also, and above all, there is consciousness of 
this cultural homogeneity, even if this be imperfect, with dia- 
lects, ОГ religious cults differing between one “province” and 
апофћег. The process of feudalization implies *() organi- 
zation of society into two classes, that of the lords of the land 
(whose property is inalienable) and that of the serf-tenants ; 
(ii) appropriation of the surplus by the lord of the land, as 
a matter of right (“dues”) and not through commodity rela- 
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tions ; (iii) absence of commodity exchange inside the “domain”, 
which constitutes the primary cell of this kind of society". 
Feudal mode of production may lead to *nationhood' when, 
over and above, the features mentioned for the ethnic-group, 
*a social class, controlling the central state machinery, ensures 
economic unity of the community’s life.... When the organi- 
zation of this dominant class of the generation, the circulation 
and the distribution of the surplus, welds together into one 
the fates of the various provinces".i* 

The lamaist theocracy of Sikkim was established on am 
ethnic base by an alien authority which had crossed over cer- 
tain ecological and cultural barriers. The two communities also 
represent two variants of the primitive economy : the former 
as pastoralists and latter as the shifting cultivators and the 
hunters. We shall be discussing the character of the Sikkimese 
frontier feudalism at the end of the presentation. Presently our 
endeavour is to identify the processes through which : certain 
surplus was generated ; and the nobility and aristocracy were 
fashioned on a primitive economic base. We have already noted 
how the Namgyal rulers came to be the masters of the entire 
land of the state, which was initially community land under 
the Lepcha chiefs. Then the kings appointed the regional 
vassals, who appropriated the maximum of the production of 
the cultivator in their favour on the name of the kings or the 
lamas. Here two points are to be noted. Firstly, the newly 
established principality maintained a near barter relationship 
between the state and the Bhotia pastoralists, who supplied 
milk, butter, cheese, wool, Sheep, goat, yak, horse, meat and 
woollen etc. For the items symbolic to the religious and royal 
rituals, they relied on the supply from Tibet, which was in- 
variably traded against the dairy products and rice from the 
valley. Secondly, for the maintenance of the state and the 
church functionaries, the Kirati tribes settled on the river beds 
or the southern terai slopes had to supply the consumer articles 
such as rice, murwa, millets, beans, vegetables, 
other forest products. 


The Sikkimese land-holding law maintains that all land 


belongs to the king, and only usufructage, not outright owner- 
ship, devolves on the residents of the land. 


meat, fish and 
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The cultivators have no title to the soil and a man 
may settle down on and cultivate any land he may 
find unoccupied without going through any formality 
whatsoever, and once he had occupied the land, no 
one but the Rajah can eject him at any time; and if 
he ceases to occupy the land, he would not retain any 
lien up on it. There is a kind of tenant-right, however, 
under which cultivators are enabled to dispose of un- 
exhausted improvements... a man who has terraced 
a piece of hillside could not sell the land, but is allowed 
to sell the right of using the terraces.*5 


The qazis and the officials enjoyed some authority, but 
the final authority rested with the king. In fact, ‘the Kazis had 
no proprietory right in the lands although they did have a 
kind of hereditary title to their office’.*¢ 

The lamas helped Phuntsog Namgyal to establish a cen- 
tralized authority. But the problem was that the Bhotias were 
migrants to Sikkim, who were apparently small in number than 
that of the indigeneous tribes and again many of the migrants 
came to Sikkim as mercinaries with the lamas. In such a 
situation, it was logical for the rulers to carve out a loyal 
social base subservient to the regime. Apparently, then the 
entire land was under the Lepcha chiefs. Twelve influential 
(or the loyal) Lepcha chiefs were selected by the king and 
were appointed as the dzongpons (also spelt as jongpon— 
governors of the districts), a practice straight away borrowed 
from Tibet. This must have made the new regime vulnerable 
to the possible intrigues of the Lepcha Dzongpons. To counter- 
act it, the King appointed another twelve men as his coun- 
cillors (kalongs) from among his trusted Bhotia warriors, 
who had sided with him all along the establishment of the regime. 
Possibly, these were his companions in whom he could confide 
and seek advice in the hour of сгіѕ15.47 | у 

These two dozen important state functionaries from both 
the tribes : the royal and the ruled, were commanded to marry 
in each other's families, among the families of the Limbu 
chiefs and the Tibetan and the Bhutanese ‘notable’ families. 
The kings themselves provided the example by acquiring a 
number of consorts from among Lepcha and Limbu families ; 
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a practice which was followed by the Jongpons and the Kalongs. 
These two dozen families were granted estates after which the 
families came to be known as the Gangtok, Libing, Barmick 
etc. houses. These state functionaries were supposed to have 
two establishments : one, and the main one, at the place of 
their seat, where they actually controlled the land and the 
settlers ; another, at the seat of the court in the company of 
the king as one of the functionaries. АП Lepcha Jongpons were 
converted into lamaism. Thus, these two dozen families got 
themselves fused into an institution of aristocracy, a much 
needed contrivance for the new regime to survive on. And 
this was also the beginning of the two classes in Sikkim : the 
Barphungpuso ("following from on high") and the Adimpuso 
(created, fashioned or formed"), the patricians and the 
plebians.** 

We have already noted how a new commonwealth of 
Lhomontsong was evolved to secure - the allegiance of the 
various communities. The qazi functionaries of the Namgyal 
court developed themselves into a close-knit oligarchy by con- 
version to lamaism (in the case of Lepchas only), inter-ethnic 
marriages and adoption of various aristocratic traits from 
Tibet. Many a times, these functionaries were stronger than 
that of their sovereigns. 


During the Mohemedan supremacy in Bengal, the 
Sikkim Raja’s possession extended down to Titalia and 
Siliguria in the Purneah district. The Maharaja used 
to send Bhutea (7) officers (jongpons and Kalongs) 
from among landlords of his territories to administer 
justice. These officers were called Kazis after Mohe- 
medan officers of Purneah and Dinajpur. Afterwards 


any Sikkim zamindar came to be designated by the title 
of Kazi.*? 


In case, one proposes to generalize, the following features 
may be noted. An exogeneous regime of the Tibetan theocratic 
model was imposed on an equalitarian tribal base. This must 
have created a considerable amount of tension in their rela- 
tionships. Till the time the resources such as land, forest, 
animals and humans were equally available to all the tribes- 
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men as their own usages, equalitarian system was not challeng- 
ed. The new regime began to demand privileges and, in fact, 
the resources, which must have created an 
To resolve this conflict of resource appro- 
priation between the Bhotias and the indigeneous tribes, a 
number of steps were undertaken. Certain myths were created 
to legitimatize the Bhotia overlordship ; chiefs were converted 
into lamaism ; marital alliance were contracted ; an aristocracy 
was carved ош; and the aristocrats were appointed to the 
significant state officers. All these resulted in the formation 
of an ethn-economic stratification, in which the king (who 
also happened to be a lama; and many of the future kings 
were, in fact, incarnate lamas.) and the superior lamas were 
ranked at the top; followed by the qazis (composed of the 
‘notables’ from the Bhotia and the Lepcha tribes) ; then the 
Bhotias, to be followed by the Lepchas and the Limbus ; and 
the hostile Magars were put at the bottom. The regime was 
established within а known territory ; and the sovereignty of 
the regime over the land and the people was duly recognized. 

CHARACTER OF THE SIKKIMESE FRONTIER FEUDALISM 

Sikkim is located on the common periphery of the Tibetan, 
tribal and Nepalese (and Hindu) cultural cores. From physio- 
graphical point of view it is situated on a difficult, distant and 
relatively unidentified frontier. The lamaist theocratic monarchy 
was super-imposed on a plural society, multi-economic system 
and on varie his results into an ethn- 


d ecological niches. All t 
political system which may, for convenience, be termed as the 
frontier feudalism. 


Some of its distinctive characteristics may 
be identified in the following. 


Quasi-divine and Quasi-charismatic legitimacy 

For any new regime, especially for the one, which is estab- 
lished on an alien soil, the first problem is to legitimatize its 
take-over. In case of Sikkim, the founding lamas of the 
regime undertook two steps to impress upon the subjects that 
the consecration of Phuntsog was a logical, a natural and an 
unàvoidable ' development: one, based on mythological and 
oracular prophecies made by the holymen ; another, by pro- 
viding à grand but mythological genealogy to Phuntsog's pre- 
degree. Lhatsun Јата is reported to have discovered a num- 


larger share from 
area of conflict. 
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ber of sacred and mystic texts from their hidden places origi- 
nally propounded by the Guru Rimpoche, Padam Sambhava. 
His appearance on the Sikkimese Scene and the consecration 
of Phuntsog as the Chhogyal were claimed to be foretold in 
those texts, which could be revealed only to the high lamas. 
Again, the genealogy of Phuntsog presents him with an ex- 
ceptional background amid the animist tribes. His ancestor was 
a prince of Sakya family from India (in which lord Buddha 
was born) and who migrated to Tibet to be crowned as the 
King, Ngya-Khri-gTsan-po (meaning, enthroned on the 
shoulders). The famous Tibetan King, Cho-gyal Srong-btan- 
Gampo, is also claimed to belong to his ancestory. Then, 
there was Se-hu Tgyalpo, who was a prince of Mynak (Kham) 
and whose descendant, Khye-Bumsa, came down to Chumbi 
valley and displayed а number of extra-ordinary acts of phy- 
Sical prowess. His name means ‘equalling one lakh of теп 
in strength’; he dwelt at Sakya and built a monastery for 
400 lamas; he is said to have defeated a number of great 
adversaries and, finally, secured the blessings of the Lepcha 
chief. The-Khong Tek, for his progeny to be the rulers of the 
letter's descendants. The animist and non-aggressive Kirati 
tribes of Sikkim had little choice against such combination of 
divine and dynastic grandeur. Since the new rulers were from 
Tibetan cultural tradition across the frontiers, the indigeneous 


RULER'S LOCATION IN THE REGIONAL POWER STRUCTURE 


We have already noted the newly emerged ethnic stratification 
within Sikkim. We have also noted that between Tibet and 
Sikkim, there was a relationship of Patron-supplicant in poli- 
tical terms. There were a number of territoria] enclaves of Sik- 
kim within Tibet, which were ruled and managed by the 
Sikkimese functionaries on behalf of the Namgyal rulers. 
Needless to-add that the Sikkimese tuler, who was the sove- 
reign in his territory, was considered to 
There is little evidence in our Possession to comment on the cha- 


Bhutan and Nepal she tried to maintain certain level of equality. 
However, there were occasions, when Sikkim was attacked by 
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either of the above two countries. In such i i ikki 

fought against the aggressors with her Nw р 
Limbu bands of the soldiers, organized temporarily under their 
own ethnic chiefs against the contingency. Such a temporar 
arrangement naturally met numerous disasters. In case of pec 
the rulers used to appeal to the Tibetan patron for the help 
and complain against the aggressor. During the reign of the 
third ruler, Chagdor Namgyal, Bhutan invaded Sikkim and the 
King had to seek refuge in Tibet. On his petitioning to the 
Tibetan authorities against the Bhutanese attack, the Govern- 
ment of Tibet sent a letter to the Government of Bhutan ‘to 
the effect that the Tibetan Government should be the father, 
the Bhutanese the mother and the Sikkim State, the child. 
That they should bear friendship and love to each other, as 


they are one nation'.5? 


Shifting Seat of Political Authority 
n in the Himalayan kingdoms has been sparse. There 
was little economic surplus for commercial transaction to be 
based in an organized urban centre. The Kings and lamas used 
to maintain а mobile kind of headquarters. Whenever they 
the move, the ritual silk umbrella, bearings their 
insignia, used to be mounted on a horse. Whenever the horse 
used to stop, the subjects could understand that their sovereign 
with the courtiers in attendance could be approached there. 
Apparently, there were not many civic functionaries and no 
special service castes to serve them. We have already noted 
the practice of having two residential establishments by the 
Sikkimese qazis. In the same way, the Sikkim rulers always 
had two capitals : one, at Phari, Chumbi valley in Tibet across 
the Sikkimese frontier ; and another, in Sikkim. Phuntsog Nam- 
gyal was consecrated as the Chhogyal at Yuksam and he ruled 
his subjects from there. King Tensung Namgyal Phuntsog's son 
bdantse in 1670. Belaboured by the 


shifted his capital to Ra 
Nepalese attack, king Sugphud moved his capital from Rab- 


dantse, which was closer to Nepal, to Tumlong, which was 
centrally located. Edgar reports about Tumlong in 1873: 


Besides the Rajah’s dwelling and the monasteries 
(three in number), there are scattered over the Toom- 


Populatio 


were on 
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long hil a number of substantial looking houses, 
belonging to various officials. Each house is surround- 
ed by some cultivated land, in which are generally a 
few clumps of bamboos or fruit trees. Many of these 
houses were unoccupied at the time of my visit.... 
I saw two officers who were styled Dewans, and who 
had been left at Toomlong in charge of the state affairs 
(in the absence of the Кіпр.51 


Edgar also mentions the heaps of building materials left 
on Gangtok ridge for constructing another residence for the 
king. It was J. C. White, who built up the modern capital of 
Sikkim, Gangtok, after 1888. Edgar does not mention existence 
of a market centre. Such was the economic specialization that 
as soon as the capital got shifted from one place to another, 
the former used to be lost in the woods. In fact, the places 
of the royal seat, before it was moved to Gangtok, did not 
transform the frontier ruler setting to an urban centre. 


Significance attached to the Pastoral Economy 


We have noted above that the ruler came to possess the 
entire land under his jurisdiction, which was divided into the 
dzong and estates and put under vassals, the qazis. However, 
the kings continued to possess the private estates and the 
herds of the cattleheads, which were actually cultivated and 
herded by the ‘servants? (serfs). Edgar found in 1873 in the 
eastern Sikkimese highland ‘many black yar-hair tents of the 
Rajah’s herdsmen, on their way from upland pastures, with 
great herds of yaks, all of which are said to belong to the 
Rajah'? The land was cultivated by the bonded families and 
the slaves in the lamaist countries such as Sikkim as well 
as Bhutan, who were taxed according to their prosperity. The 
qazis used to engage in the slaves for cultivation, free labour for 


construction work and domestic services. Life of the subjects 
(whether they were marginal 


academic issue) was reall mi 


living conditions. АП through from 1840s to 1860s, one of the 
reasons for the Sikkimese-British disputes over Darjeeling was 
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the existence of Darjeeling as a sanctuary for the fugitive slaves 
from Sikkim. 

For all the practical purposes Sikkim emphasized its Tibetan 
linkages. Their entire style of life was patterned on the Tibetan 
practices. In food habit, drinking, dress, etiquettes, manners, 
architect etc. they followed the Tibetan models. The state used 
to consider yaks, yak tails, sheep, blankets, butter, cheese, 
mules, ponies, flour and salt as the significant products, unique 
to the state, which used to be presented to the visiting digni- 
taries. Needless to add that the ruler, the lamas and the qazis 
used to have control over the above articles of importance, 
which could be secured from the Bhotia pastoralists. Incidental- 
ly, these are the articles which were prized in Tibet and various 
nomadic and quasi-nomadic communities used to present the 
same articles to the authorities across the Sikkimese boundary. 
In fact, there were settlements, communities and certain natural 
resources such as pasture land, which were under the control of 
the two neighbouring regimes. А British administrator, who 
reported on the frontier, has the following to say : 

The people of the village (Kubbi) pay their chief 
revenue to Thibet, but are bound to do certain services 
for the Sikkim Rajah, and to supply some food for his 
household. . . the people were really Thibetans, and that 
though they happened to live at present in the territory 
of Sikkim Rajah, and to cultivate land there, this did 
not release them from their obligations to their own 
state.9? 


A feudal system is based on the principle of social 
inequality, in which possession of the landed property is ће 
key criterion of social relationship. In other words, feudal sys- 
tem is super-imposed on an agricultural base. However, in 
an undulating topographic region, where agriculture may not be 
the main economic activity, some of the features of the feuda- 
lism may be specifically identified. In the eastern Himalayan: 
region bordering Tibet, herding the the cattle heads on the dry 
uplands has been the main economic: activity supported by 
marginal farming and occasional hunting. In such.a situation 
ownership of the individual agricultural plots is not as important 
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as in the case of a basically agricultural society. In fact, owner- 
ship of the bigger topographical niches is more desirable for 
transhumance. This can be affected only when an individual 
excels in physical prowess, chivalry, riding, archery, swordsman- 
ship etc. Such individual heroes refuse to accept the geogra- 
phical divides and establish their sway not only across the 
ecologically uneven regions, but their overlordship transcends 
the cultural and social frontiers as well. 

We have examined the process of state formation in 
Sikkim as a case of frontier feudalism. We have shown Sikkim 
located on the cultural periphery and socio-economic frontiers 
in the high Himalayas. The highlanders were semi-nomadic 
herdsmen, who practised transhumance across the greater Hima- 
layan ranges. Some of enterprising pastoralists backed by the 
lamas descended on the Sikkimese ranges and established a new 
theocratic regime. The structure of this new regime was 
fashioned on the pattern of the Tibetan theocratic feudalism. 
"This was done through securing the recognition of the Dalai 
Lama to the Namgyal rulers, who is reported to have sent 
‘ceremonial presents : This was the first symbolic step to ligiti- 
matize the new regime. Besides the quasi divine sanction 
‘secured from the Tibetan god-king, Phuntsog Namgyal was 
provided with a royal mythological genealogy, through which 
he was presented to be the most eligible contender to be recog- 
nized as the ruler of the valley of the rice. The new regime 
borrowed very heavily from the Tibetan sources, the various 
royal insignia and state symbols and adopted them as their own. 
Needless to add that Sikkim state as а moral order was model- 
led on the Tibetan theocratic pattern in which only the Bhotias 
could be at the top and the Lepcha, Limbu and Magar were 
to be ranked lower, occupying a less privileged status. 
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